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Over ten years in preparation, the BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
REPUBLICAN CHINA will provide a massive reference work, at once system- 
atic: and comprehessive, for all organizations, libraries, and individuals concerned 
with twentieth-cercury China. In addition to political and military leaders, the 
work includes deraled biographies-in-brief of individuals prominent in diplomacy, 
business and bank.ng, literature, the arts, scholarship, social reform, education, 
the press and pubEshing, science, religion, aviation, medicine, and other fields. 


These volumes are the first two of four that will furnish the most comprehensive 

and objective life tories in any language including Chinese of some 600 Chinese, 

many stil] living, >f this century. Volume I contains 150 biographical articles 

of Chinese with sarnames Ai through Ch’li. Volume II covers surnames Dalai 
through Ma. 

Volume I-~$20.00 
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As chief negotiatar from neutralist India present at the Geneva Conference 
dealing with the Laotian question, Mr. Lall was often sought out and cultivated 
by the Chinese Ccnmunist delegates to the Conference. Since that time he has 
had contact with Chinese Foreign Service Officers. From these experiences he 
has had a unique opportunity to observe the manner in which the Chinese 
Communists develcp their strategy and tactics in negotiations with other nations. 
This book is an ecamination of their approach to international negotiation and 
their use of negoti_ting tactics to achieve their ends. 
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Women Around the World: An Introductory Comment 


By ALTHEA K. HOTTEL 


HEN Robert Frost dedicated his 

book, A Furaher Range, to E.F. 
he inscribed it witk these words: “For 
what it may mean ło her that beyond 
the White Mountains were the Green; 
beyond both were the Rockies, the Sier- 
ras and in thought the Andes and the 
Himalayas, range 2eyond range even 
into the realm o government and 
religion.” He caugkt the spirit and the 
challenge for womer today. 

In another part cf the world, a dis- 
tinguished gentleman and government 
leader (who shall >e anonymous) in 
speaking complimertarily to a large 
audience of women said: 


The role of women ñ a community is a 
most important one and no nation can af- 
ford to ignore it. Women are as vital to 
a nation’s progress as its minerals, its 
rivers, and its agricul-ure. Harnessed and 
properly controlled, Eut treated with re- 
spect, they present a great and powerful 
force which can be ased for the benefit 
and. progress of the aation. Left to run 
wild, however, or simply ignored, they will 
be as locusts in the ration’s cornfields. 


‘There was dead silence. 


The two points of view represent 
rather widely different attitudes which 
prevail today around the world about 
the social functions of women other 
than childbearing and homemaking. I 
have attended a number of seminars 
and meetings across the globe that chal- 
lenge women to use their highest abili- 
ties not only in their own interest, but 
for their families and countries as well. 
Groups of women from the Orient to 
the Atlantic, from Iceland to New Zea- 
land emphasize the words, “our respon- 
sibility,” as they speak about the de- 
velopment of their countries. At the 
same time, there are over 740,000,000 
illiterates in the world, and most of 
these are women. High illiteracy and 
high levels of academic achievement ex- 
ist side by side among women. Conse- 
quently, one hears echoed and re-echoed, 
“education is the key for women,” and 
great progress has been made in educa- 
tion for women in many areas of the 
world, but still leaves much to be 
desired in others. 

Since the beginning of the century, 
population growth has been phenomenal 
and is threatening the very existence of 


Althea K. Hottel, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, was Dean of Women and 
Lecturer in Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania from 1936 to 1959. She also 
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many people in the high-fertility areas. 
Increasing industrialization, automation, 
urbamization, mass production, speciali- 
zaticn, and a tremendous expansion of 
knowledge have created new types of 
jobs and services, labor-saving devices, 
and longer hours for recreation. The 
concepts of equal opportunities and 
equal rights for all have become wide- 
spread, leading to struggles for and 
achieving of national independence; a 
recognition of the problems of minority 
groups and efforts to alleviate them; 
and an awareness that women have abil- 
ities comparable to those of men and 
can make significant contributions to 
their communities and the economy, if 
educated accordingly. New attitudes 
about women and different customs and 
fresh goals for them are emerging rap- 
idly. despite continuing conflicts between 
the >ld and new patterns. 

The role of women in economic life is 
expending for both single and married 
woren and even for those with families. 
They have been moving out of agricul- 
ture into industry, business, personal 
services, and the professions, and their 
work lives are becoming longer. But 
theiz general position is far from satis- 
factory. There is a serious gap between 
the roles which women could play in 
ecoromic life and the means at their 
disposal to enable them to assume 
thes: roles. 

The constitutions of almost all coun- 
tries embody the right of women to vote 
and to hold public office. Women are 
making some significant contributions 
in diverse areas of government and 
other public services. In practice, how- 
ever, their rights are negated in one 
form or another, and they encounter 


many obstacles because of tradition, 
prejudice, and social and economic con- 
ditions. At the same time, women fre- 
quently are unwilling to engage in the 
type of activities which seem necessary 
for election or appointment to public 
office. This volume has emphasized the 
political developments in women’s ac- 
tivities by regions. In no part of the 
world are they carrying their full 
burden of responsibility for political 
affairs. 

This is the fourth volume of THE 
ANNALS devoted entirely to the subject 
of the position of women. The first 
three related primarily to the women 
in American society. This volume is 
concerned with women around the 
world and presents an analysis of their 
current social, political, legal, eco- 
nomic, and educational status in vari- 
ous cultures. It indicates their difficul- 
ties and achievements and points to the 
road ahead. The Special Editor invited 
men and women from different coun- 
tries and with varied specializations to 
contribute articles on subjects in which 
they have particular competency. The 
volume shows the influences which 
culture patterns, education, and social 
attitudes, as well as technical develop- 
ments, have had upon women and their 
contributions to society. It does not 
deal in depth with biological or psycho- 
logical factors, but it points up dis- 
crepancies which exist between women’s 
education and society’s expectations of 
women, the changing concepts about 
men’s jobs and women’s jobs, the op- 
portunities, and the perplexing dilem- 
mas. It points to the responsibilities 
which women must assume themselves 
for their own best development. 


The Status o? Women in Modern Patterns of Culture 
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ABSTRACT: Modern industrialism makes equality of the sexes 
possible, but such equality is not likely to be achieved. Two 
roadblocks, according to W. J. Goode, stand in the way: the 
domestic and -naternal obligations assigned to women and the 
lack of interest of women in assuming equal responsibilities. 
Care of the hcuse need not be serious. Nor need motherhood 
be a serious ebstacle if the number of children is small and 
if aids are supplied by community agencies. The lack of inter- 
est in high-level positions suggests that women are settling for 
jobs rather tkan careers. As contrasted with the past, the 
issues which concern the modern generation have to do with 
personal, private, even sexual, rights rather than legal, politi- 
cal, and econcnic rights. Whereas some women seem to have 
succumbed to the glamour ideal, others move toward the de- 
emphasis of sex. There is beginning to be recognition of the 
fact that the change in the status of women may have a 
deleterious effSct on men. 
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_UST happened to be in Kabul at 
the time when women began to ap- 
pear in public with uncovered faces. 
The first ones were the airline steward- 
esses. ‘They had been to Tashkent and 
New Delhi and seemed to feel no em- 
barrassment, self-consciousness, or mal- 
aise in the exercise of their new freedom. 
I was in Papeete a few years after 
its harbor was opened to tourist ships 
and the first air strips laid down. Al- 
ready the young women performing in 
native dress for the tourists had be- 
gun to see themselves self-consciously, 
through tourist eyes; and knew how they 
looked to those people from beyond the 
seas. And the proud young women in 
Western dress bicycling to their jobs in 
shop and office had already acquired the 
tense expression resulting from sched- 
ules to keep and time to account for. 
I was the recipient of the confidences 
of = wealthy young Arab flying back 
from the Middle East to school on the 
West Coast, anxious to see the Amer- 
ican girl he hoped to marry. Yes, he 
would expect her to accept many of his 
ways; yes, he would expect to permit 
her many of her ways. No, he would 
not let her have a job for pay, certainly 
not one that involved contact with men. 
But what would he expect a university- 
trained girl to do all day? She could 
do volunteer work in a hospital. But 
he had said that she was interested in 
antkropology. Could she not, perhaps, 
do research? work in a museum? Not 
if it meant dealing with men. 

Last year’s Christmas greetings from 
an old friend visiting in India included 
the announcement that his daughter, 
married to a Hindu, was getting a di- 
vorce and would return with her chil- 
dren to the United States; no ill will 
on anyone’s part. It had just not 
worxed out. 

I listened last year to a debate be- 
tween two teams of African women at 
Howard University on the topic: “Re- 


? 


solved that polygyny should be officially 
sanctioned in Africa.” The male 
judges, admitting that they had started 
with a prejudice on the positive side, 
awarded victory to the negative side. 

I was the chairman of the doctoral 
committee of a young Pakistani who, 
like most graduate students, skated 
constantly at the brink of insolvency. 
Still, when his widowed mother wrote 
from Pakistan that he must go to 
Beirut and find a husband for his sister 
who was studying at a university there, 
he did—protesting, resentful, hostile, 
vowing that his was the last genera- 
tion that would bow to the past, but 
obedient. 

I have, puzzled, watched the ongoing 
efforts of sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists to understand the relations be- 
tween the sexes among the Caribbean 
peoples: are they to be interpreted in 
class or in cultural terms? It makes a 
difference if one is interested in change. 

Revolution has become commonplace, 
daily fare, almost—-incongruously—part 
of the status quo everywhere. 


THe “STATUS oF WOMEN”: A 
CHANGING MEDLEY 


The term “status of women” refuses 
to sit still for its portrait; it is one of 
those evocative expressions which have 
no precise referent but which nearly 
everyone understands. It can refer to 
almost anything having to do with 
women. On December 14, 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy charged that “we have 
by no means done enough to... en- 
courage women to make their full con- 
tribution as citizens.” He thought it 
appropriate, therefore, for us “to set 
forth before the world the story of - 
women’s progress in a free, democratic 
society, to review recent accomplish- 
ments,” but at the same time “to ac- 
knowledge frankly the further steps that 
must be taken.” And this he rightly 
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considered “‘a task fo- the entire nation.” 
Accordingly, the P~esident’s Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women was estab- 
lished by Executive Order 10980. Its 
- reports covered the status water front, 
from restrictions on jury service to the 
degrading image of women projected by 
the mass media, frora property rights to 
paid maternal leave. 

Like the story oz all reform move- 
ments, that of “wcman’s rights” has 
had to do with koth enacted rules 
(legislation and administrative rulings) 
and so-called cresciv= rules (mores, cus- 
tom, tradition, and -onvention). Until 
well into the twentie:h century, the first 
predominated. The term “status of 
women” referred prmarily to the po- 
litical and legal rights of women, that is, 
to the kinds of rignts that legislators 
or administrators cauld do something 
about. Most of thcse rights have now 
been achieved, inching, in the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, whe right to equal 
opportunity in ernployment. That 
battle is now a qlean-up operation, 
bringing backward ereas into the main 
stream. The term row has to do’ with 
such rights as the rmht to privacy and 
to contraception. ‘The frontier battles 
have shifted from rights denied by 
enacted norms to rights denied by 
crescive norms. 

Along with the raovement for legal 
and political rights there had been, 
even in the nineteenth century, a move- 
ment for “sexual em_ncipation.” Sober 
demands by the mor- conservative lead- 
ers for the suffrage and for legal pro- 
tection of women lad been paralleled 
by demands of some of the more radi- 
cal, for “free love.” Some Marxists— 
but not Kar] Marx Limself—had prom- 
. ised women this booa under socialism; 
once women had acKieved economic in- 


1 For example, Augusr Bebel, Die Frau und 
der Sozialismus (Zuric, 1883). Translated 
by M. L. Stern in 1910 as The Soul of Woman 
under Socialism, 


dependence, they could also achieve 
sexual independence. 

The two kinds of reform—political 
and sexual—were related, but by no 
means in a simple one-way manner. 
When lower-class women were at the 
mercy of exploitative men of all classes, 
the sexual revolution needed to protect 
them was one which gave them, as well 
as upper-class women, the prerogative 
of “respectability.” Steven Marcus has 
shown how Victorian puritanism had 
an elevating effect on the status of 
women. 


Among the urban lower classes until well 
into the ninteenth century ... life was 
degraded and often bestial; drink, violence, 
early and promiscuous sexuality, and dis- 
ease were the counterparts of poverty, 
endless labor, and a life whose vision of 
futurity was at best cheerless. In such a 
context, the typical Victorian values, and 
indeed Victorianism itself, take on new 
meaning. It is not usual nowadays to re- 
gard such values as chastity, propriety, 
modesty, even rigid prudery, as positive 
moral values, but it is difficult to doubt 
that in the situation of the urban lower 
social classes they operated with positive 
force. The discipline and _ self-restraint 
which the exercise of such virtues required 
could not but be a giant step toward the 
humanization of a class of persons who 
had been traditionally regarded as almost 
of another species. Indeed, the whole 
question of “respectability” stands re- 
vealed in a new light when we consider 
it from this point of view. One of the 
chief components of respectability is self- 
respect, and when we see this young girl 
[in My Secret Life] resisting all that 
money, class, privilege, and power, we 
understand how vital an importance the 
moral idea of respectability could have for 
persons in her circumstances. 


But the wall of mores which pro- 
tected some women was seen by others 
as a wall which cut them off from male 
prerogatives. They aimed their at- 


2 Steven Marcus, The Other Victorians 
(New York: Basic Books, 1966), p. 146. 
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tack on the subtler rights denied them 
not >y law or administrative rules, but 


by mores, custom, tradition, and con- 


vention. Why should men have more 
freecom than women? Why should 
women have to use the family entrance? 
Why could they not smoke and drink 
as men did? Why one standard of 
behavior for men and another for 
women? Why should women not be 
permitted as much sexual satisfaction 
as men? ‘This relative emphasis on 
rights in the- area of crescive norms, 
especially the mores, as compared with 
enacted norms, characterizes the status 
issues at the present time. 

Ir discussing changes over time, it Is 
important to remind ourselves of the 
enormous stability of social forms, ‘The 
_ modal or typical segments of a popula- 
tion show great inertia; they change 
slowly. The modal or typical college 
girl today is not astonishingly different 
from her counterpart of the 1940’s—or 
ever. the 1930’s or 1920’s. What does 
charge, and rapidly, is the form which 
the nontypical takes. It is the non- 
typical which characterizes a given 
time: that is, the typical, which tends 
to be stable, has to be distinguished 
from the characteristic or characteriz- 
ing, which tends to be fluctuating. 
When we speak of “the silent genera- 
tion’ or “the beat generation” or the 
“antiestablishment generation” we are 
not referring to the typical member of 
any generation but to those who are not 
typial. To say, therefore, that the 
characteristic issues for young women 
of the 1960’s are rights to privacy, to 
contraception, or to greater sexual free- 
dom is not the same as saying that the 
typical young woman actively espouses 
thes2 issues. 


T2CHNOLOGICAL CULTURE AND THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN 


The term “culture” as popularly used 
has, like “status of women,” only ‘an 


imprecise referent which most people 
feel they understand until they try to 


` define it.- Actually, the norms which 


define the status of women constitute 
a considerable segment of any culture. 


‘They are major components of the 
culture-——nonmaterial aspects, 


to be 
sure, but no less real for that. They 
act upon the material, especially the 
technological, aspects, as well as being 
themselves acted upon by them. If the 
mores had forbidden women to follow 
their work into the mills and factories, 
the technologies which depended on 
their work would have been retarded. 
But if the technology had not created 
the wage-paying jobs for them, the 
status of women would have continued 
to be one of universal dependence. It 
is a nice theoretical point to determine, 
in any one case, which way the influ- 
ence operates. The emphasis for the 
most part has tended to be on the effect 
of material culture on the status of 
women rather than the other way 
round. And the effect, it has been 
found, has been great. 

A generation ago, a team of cultural 
anthropologists surveyed the literature 
on the material culture of “the simpler 
peoples” to see how it related to their 
institutions. So far as the position of 
women was concerned, they concluded 
that it was “not favorable as judged 
by modern standards.” * It was a little 
worse among pastoral peoples than 
among hunting or agricultural peoples 
and worse in some areas of the world 
than in others, but “the preponderance 
of the negative type holds throughout.” * 

Not so among industrialized cultures. 


-Among them, the status of women goes’ 


up along with that of the other for- 


merly disadvantaged. With industriali- . 
3L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and M. . 


Ginsberg, Tke Material Culture and Social 
Institutions of the Simpler Peoples (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1915), p. 173. 

4 Ibid., p. 174. 
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zation and urbanizatin, families every- 
where tend to converze on the so-called 
conjugal system, a sætem which favors 
women: +, 


Everywhere the ideo-ogy of the conjugal 
family is spreading, even though a major- 
ity does not accept it. It appeals to the 
disadvantaged, to the young, to women, 
and to the educated. t promises freedom 
and new alternatives s against the rigid- 
ities and controls of =raditional systems. 
It is as effective as the appeal of freedom 
or land redistribution -r an attack on the 
existing stratification sstem. It is radical, 
and is arousing suppo-t [even] in many 
areas where the rate o industrialization is 
very slight." 


The “material cultzre” which we call 
industrialism is the fixst, Goode reminds 
us, which permits wenen to hold inde- 
pendent jobs, to control the money they 
earn—a fact which greatly improves 
their bargaining position within the fam- 
ily—and to assert their rights and 
wishes within that grup. In addition, 
the new system give. women allies in 
the outside world, tLird-party support 
for their demands vithin as well as 
outside the family. 

Although there is nothing in the 
material culture of idustrialized soci- 
eties which precludes full equality for 
women, the actual prospects for full 
equality are not bright: 


. we do not beleve that any... 
system now in opera-ion, or likely to 
emerge in the next ge-eration, will grant 
full equality to women_ although through- 
out the world the general position of 
women will improve greatly. The revolu- 

tionary philosophies wEich have accompa- 
= nied the shifts in power in Communist 
countries or in the Isr-el kzbbutzim have 
asserted equality, and =< significant stream 
‘of philosophic thought in the West has 
asserted the right to equality, but no so- 
ciety has yet granted it. Nor does the 


5 W. J. Goode, World evolution and Fam- 
ily Patterns (New York: Fress Press, 1963), 
p. 369. 


movement in Western countries, including 
the Communist countries, suggest that the 
future will be greatly different. We be- 
lieve that it is possible to develop a society 
in which this would happen, but not with- 
out a radical reorganization of the social 
structure.’ 


Two ROADBLOCKS TO EQUALITY 


Two roadblocks, Goode finds, stand 
in the way of this radical reorganization 
of the social structure, essential for full 
equality: 

(1) The family base upon which all 
societies rest at present requires that much 
of the daily work of the house and chil- 
dren be handed over to women. Doubt- 
less, men can do this nearly as well, but 
they have shown no eagerness to assume 
these tasks, and (2) families continue to 
rear their daughters to take only a modest 
degree of interest in full-time careers in 
which they would have equal responsibil- 
ities with men.’ 


With respect to the care of the home, 
modern technology has reduced the time 
and effort required to a very moderate 
level.2 And whether or not men show 
any eagerness to assume household 
tasks, they do show at least willingness 
to assume them, as studies of the mar- 
riages of working women show.’ In 
any event, no radical reorganization of 
the social structure would be called for 
if care of the house were the only road- 
block in the path of equality. 

The care of children is a more dif- 
ficult one to deal with. The President’s 
Commission on the Status of Women 
recognized the need for services to help 

8 Ibid., p. 373. 

T Ibid., p. 373. 

8 Robert W. Smuts, Women and Work in 
America (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959), p. 26; W. F. Ogburn and M. F. 
Nimkoff, Technology and the Changing Fam- 
ily (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1955), 
passim. 

®The research literature is summarized in 
F. Ivan Nye and Lois W. Hoffman (eds.), 


The Employed Mother in America (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1963), chap. xv. 
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mothers carry their responsibilities. 
They recommended a wide array of 
such services, including child-care ser- 
vices, health services, and services re- 
lated to the home, as well as services 
related to employment.t° And they 
placed the responsibility for providing 
these services on the local community, 
on voluntary organizations, on profes- 
sional associations, and on federal and 
state governments. These are among 
the new rights women ask for in the 
drive for equality. 

Even without them, the care of chil- 
dren, though difficult, is manageable 
when we are dealing with, let us say, 
twa children, whose intensive care takes 
only about ten years of a woman’s life. 
But it becomes formidable when we are 
dealing with four, five, or six children, 
whase care covers a span long enough 
to preclude other life options. 


MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATUS 
OF WoMEN 


Although the existence of abortion 
shews that motherhood per se is no 
anc infanticide in many past societies 


1” U.S., President (Kennedy), Commission 
on che Status of Women, Report of the Com- 
mit:ee on Home and Community, October 
1963, passim. 

12 No mention was made by the Commis- 
sior of the responsibility of employers to 
supply help except in respect to paid mater- 
nity leave. For a discussion of employers’ 
attCudes, see Nye and Hoffman (eds.), loc. 
cit.. chap. xxvi. Yet the question may well be 
` raised with respect to motherhood: why should 
women have to pay the entire cost? When 
mechanization and automation began to de- 
prie workers of their jobs, the same question 
was raised: why should one set of workers 
have to pay, with their unemployment, the 
ent.re cost of technological progress? Sever- 
ance pay, retraining, and other devices were 
introduced to spread the costs. Perhaps the 
“right” of women to part-time jobs and to 
other concessions by industry to their peculiar 
carser needs may be just around the corner. 
They may, in fact, constitute the radical re- 
organization of the social structure to which 
Goode referred. 


guarantee of high status for women, 
still in many societies, both Oriental 
and Western, there has been a strong 
tendency to honor and ,encourage 
motherhood, “Facts about the desira- 
bility of offspring should [therefore] 
always be noted in a study of the status 
of mother and wife.”?* Actually, there 
has always been a reverse relationship 
between the birth rate and status as 
measured by such indexes as income, 
education, and occupation. This in- 
verse relationship was, in fact, often 
invoked in the nineteenth century as 
an argument against the emancipation 
of women. Legal independence would 
create instability in marriage; eco- 
nomic independence would detract from 
motherhood or, worse still, lead to 
“race-suicide.”28 Such logic underlies 
the Kirche, Kiiche, und Kinder policy 
with respect to the status of women. 
still, despite the jeremiads, the birth 
rate did go down and the status of 
women as measured in terms of politi- 
cal, legal, and economic rights did go 
up until well into the twentieth century. 


STRANGE INTERLUDE: THE MOTHER- 
Hoop MANTA, 1946-1957 


In addition to the expectable trend 
fluctuations, there occurred at mid- 
century—between 1940 and 1957—an 
enormous upsurge in the fertility rate in 
the United States. The first phase can 
be fairly well “explained” in terms of 
expectable postdepression and postwar 
babies. But, on the basis of past ex- 
perience, the trend should thereafter 
have resumed the long-time downward 
slope characteristic of the twentieth 
century or at least should have leveled 
off. But it did not. When, instead, it 


12 Elsie Clews Parsons, The Family CNew 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906), p. 229. 
Mary Wollstonecraft argued for the emanci- 
pation of women on the grounds of impaired 
maternity. 

13 Ibid., p. 357. 
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Ficure—Inverse Relatioaship between Fertility Rate and Proportion of All Advanced Degrees 
Earned by Women * 


Live births per 

Propor- 1000 women 

ae aged 1$ to 44 
received 130 
120 
45 110 
35 100 
25 90 
15 80 
5 70 
Q 

i90 192= i930 


i940 





i950 


i960 i970 


* Sources: Fertility d. ta: Population Reference Bureau, Population Profile, March 1967; 
degree data: U.S., Depastment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Trends in Educational Attainment 


of Women, June 1966, Chart C. 


continued to increase at an almost un- 
precedented rate into the 1950’s, de- 
mographers ran out of precedents for 
explaining it. For tae first time since 
records had been kept, there was 
actually an upward secular trend (as 
contrasted with flucuations with the 
business cycle and with war) in the 
birth rate. 

One explanation offered for this 
strange interlude is the capture of the 
minds of women by he so-called femi- 
nine mystique, a pfsychoanalytically- 
spawned doctrine thet one could be a 
woman only by havng children, that 
women who sought slf-fulfillment out- 
side of the home were a lost sex.* A 
whole generation of women returned to 
weaving, baking, and: food-preservation 
—along with extravagant motherhood— 
to validate their fewininity. Another 
explanation was that the retreat into 
maternity was a revalsion against the 
anomie and impersoaality of modern 
life. Prosperity was another stand-by 
explanation. 

. The sheer satisfactD>n of parenthood, 
a kind of “child-hunzer,” has recently 
also been invoked. Judith Blake, on 


14 Betty Friedan, in Tie Feminine Mystique 
(New York: W. W. Noron, 1963), summar- 
ized the literature on this curious phenomenon. 


the basis of world-wide demographic 
data, concludes that having children is 
more satisfying to many people as a way 
of life than are the alternatives; they 
are therefore willing to make economic 
sacrifices to achieve it. 

And women in the United States were 
willing to sacrifice more—education and 
careers and status-equality—for that 
way of life. For, whatever the causes 
of the mania for maternity may have 
been, the concomitants and conse- 
quences were adverse for the status of 
women. It was accompanied by a de- 
cline in graduate study 16 (see Figure), 
in career aspirations,” and, in gen- 
eral, in participation in the world.*® 

During the great baby boom, women 
expected to be envied by women and 
approved of by men when they had a 
fourth, fifth, or even sixth child. At 
the very least, they could expect to be 

15 Judith Blake, Demographic Science and 
the Redirection of Population Policy (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1966). 

16 U.S., Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- 
reau, Trends in Educational Attainment of 
Women, June 1966. 

17 Ethel J. Alpenfels, “Women in the Pro- 
fessional World,” in Beverly Benner Cassara 
(ed.), American Women: The Changing Image 


(Boston: Beacon Press, 1962), pp. 73—89. 
18 Ibid., passim. 
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excused from other responsibilities. 
The ability to afford many babies was, 
in effect, a “status symbol.” But 
mounting costs for schools, health facil- 
ities, and other community provisions 
for ihe onrushing generation began grad- 
ually to puncture the euphoric mood— 
as did, also, the frightening threat of 
uncontrolled population growth. 

We have now come full circle. Judith 
Blake tells us that we are going to have 
to find acceptable nonfamilial substitute 
roles for women, to supply the satis- 
factions that they find in motherhood. 
In a world that, faced with a popula- 
tior. crisis, cannot permit women to in- 
dulze their ‘“child-hunger,”’ jobs are 
neeied that can supply companionship, 
recreation, and creative activity as 
alternatives to motherhood. Participa- 
tior in the labor force, she notes, is the 
most relevant variable associated with 
family size in the Western world. If 
women can be deflected from familial 
roles, they may be satisfied with smaller 
families. “Until nonfamilial roles begin 
to offer significant competition to 
familial ones as avenues for adult satis- 
faccion,”?® we can expect Spencer’s 
“senesis” to win over female “‘indi- 
vid_iation.” 


ONLY A MODEST DEGREE OF INTEREST 
IN EQUAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Goode’s second major roadblock to 
equality—lack of interest on the part of 
women in assuming equal responsibili- 
tie-—-can be documented by a respecta- 
ble: research literature”? which suggests 


that most women would reject any: 


radical reorganization of the social 
stracture required for the achievement 
of full equality. Under the impact of 


14 Judith Blake, quoted in The Public Inter- 
est (Spring 1966), p. 128. 

23) Dael Wolfe, America’s Resources of Spe- 
ciaEzed Talent (New York: Harper, 1954), 
pp. 234-236; Jessie Bernard, Academic Women 
(University Park: Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Press, 1964), chap. xil. 


the pressures of sympathetic men and 
activist women, much-publicized cam- 
paigns are inaugurated to find women 
for top positions in the federal govern- 
ment; administrators are hounded by 
the White House to upgrade women 
staff members; honors are bestowed on 
top-level women; a President’s Commis- 
sion is appointed and labors long and 
industriously to improve the status of 
women—all with less than spectacular 
SUCCESS. 

Thoughtful leaders look with a jaun- 
diced eye on the refusal or unwilling- 
ness of women to take full advantage 
of their opportunities.24 They have 
little patience with the regression of 
women into maternity. Hear Margaret 
Mead: 


We may well ask, in these days of 
great freedom, when education is as open 
to women as men, when the great profes- 
sions of medicine and law, teaching and 
scientific research are open to women, how 
do we stand? 

The answer is very simple; we stand 
very badly indeed. .. . And we may well 
ask why. Why have we returned, for all 
our great advances in technology, to the 
Stone Age arrangement in which women’s 
main ambition is to acquire and hold a 
mate, to produce or adopt children who 
are to be the exclusive delight and concern 
of a single married pair, and in which work 
outside the home ... holds no attraction 
in itself, unless it is subservient to the 
demands of an individual household... . 
Woman has returned, each to her separate 
cave ... almost totally unaware of any 
life outside her door.?* 


Pearl Buck observes that men have 
changed but women have not: 


The door of the house is wide open for 
women to walk through and into the 
world, but the stupendous scene beyond- 
terrifies her. She slams the door shut and 
pulls down the shades. She is so terrified 


21 Margaret Mead, Introduction to Cassara 
(ed.), loc. cit., pp. xi-xii. 
22 Ibid. 
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that she sometimes evzn rails against the 
exceptional woman, tke daring individual 
who accepts the invitation of the open 
door and enters into wider opportunity 
and assumes the new responsibility. ... 
Old prejudices are facing, intelligent men 
are eagerly seeking intelligence wherever it 
can be found and they are impatient when 
intelligent women contmnue to live in nar- 
row ways, apart from tne world’s problems 
and dangers.... Ths question which 
faces every woman is: no longer, “Do I 
want to?” or “How cen I?” ‘The answer 
is simple. “You must!” 28 


And Agnes E. Meyer says sternly: 
“I feel very strongly that the educated 
women of America ar not taking their 
responsibility to the nation’s strength 
and welfare seriously =nough.” *4 Ethel 
J. Alpenfels documen_s the recession of 
women from the professional world, 
noting the decline of -vomen in the pro- 
fessions from one hal in 1930 to about 
one third in the 196Cs.75 “The status 
of women deterioretes,” she notes, 
“even while the admiaistrative heads of 
their universities and colleges ponder 
the ways and means of salvaging lost 
talent.” 76 

Even when women are themselves 
held responsible for tkeir inferior status, 
men are often blamed for making 
women what they ase. Thus, Marya 
Mannes: “Women a-e not by nature 
denied the ability tc think creatively 
and abstractly. It i- rather that this 
ability is unpopular with women be- 
cause it is unpopular with men.” ?? Or 


23 Pearl Buck, “Changmg Relationships be- 
tween Men and Women? Cassara (ed.), loc. 
cit., pp. 8-9. 

24 Agnes E. Meyer, “Leadership Responsi- 
bilities of American Women,” Cassara (ed.), 
loc. cit., p. 11. 

25 Ethel J. Alpenfels, "Women in the Pro- 
fessional World,” in Cassara (ed.), loc. cit. 
pp. 78~79. 

26 Ibid., p. 79. 

21 Marya Mannes, “Female Intelligence— 
Who Wants It?,” New York Times Magazine, 
January 3, 1960 (Cassar. [ed.], loc. cit., pp. 
78-79). 


culture in the form of a “climate of 
opinion” is blamed. “It is not the indi- 
vidual young girl, or young wife or 
older woman who is to blame; it is the 
climate of opinion that has developed 
in this country.” 78 The most vitriolic 
attack on the refusal of women to take 
advantage of their opportunities, by 
what might be called the men-by-way- 
of-women approach, was that of Betty 
Friedan, whose excoriation of the femi- 
nine mystique, or what Margaret Mead 
had called a “retreat into fecundity,” ”° 
precipitated one of the most heated 
controversies of the decade. Miss 
Friedan pointed an accusing finger at 
everyone responsible for glorifying the 
exaggerated maternity of the postwar 
period—psychoanalysts, educators, ad~ 
vertisers, industry—and at women for 
succumbing.2° Though she blamed 
men, she put millions of women on the 
defensive. Their lives did begin to look 
trivial under her unsympathetic eye; 
they were able-bodied; they did have 
little to do around the house; the chil- 
dren did resent too much meddling in 
their lives. 

As frequently happens, the trends 
here attacked had already begun to 
moderate by the time they had been 
widely recognized and bemoaned. Five 
years before Betty Friedan’s book ap- 
peared, women were already beginning 
to delay marriage,** return to college,” 
go on for graduate study,’ as well as 


28 Mead, Introduction, Cassara (ed.), loc. 
cit., p. xii. 

29 Ibid., p. xii. 

30 Friedan, op. cit., passim. 

31 The age at first marriage: 1940 (21.5); 
1947 (20.5); 1955 (20.2); 1960 (20.3); 1963 
(20.5); 1965 (20.6); 1966 (20.5). 

32 Percentage of high school graduates who 
were first-time college enrollees: 1950 (31.3); 
1954 (36.9); 1958 (40.0); 1962 (44.4); 1964 
(45.0). 

83 Proportion of all Masters and other 
second-level degrees granted to women: 1940 
(38.2); 1950 (29.2); 1960 (31.6); 1964 (31.8). 
Proportion of doctorate and equivalent de- 
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recuce the number of babies they bore.** 
Whether they would zlso now be willing 
to undertake full-time careers and as- 
sume equal responsibilities with men 
was still a question. It is too early 
as yet to discern trends. But the indi- 
cations are that neither a full-time 
career nor unbridled motherhood will be 
the characteristic option. For even 
ducing the period that was dominated 
by the feminine mystique, there was 
almost a stampede of mothers back Into 
the labor force; the feminine mystique 
dic not keep millions of mothers from 
wanting jobs *°—not, however, at the 
higher, more responsible levels. A job, 
noz a career, was the trade-off in their 
dilamma. And even this compromise 
was far from achieving universal ac- 
‘ceptance. Despite the urgent efforts of 
educators, counselors, and leaders, girls 
—and boys-—-are still unaware of the 
paztern of women’s lives in this day and 
age. .They “hold traditional attitudes 


abjut the place of women in modern 


society,” and, as a result, “most of the 
girls will finish theiz education either 
unDrepared or poorly prepared to take 
a 2lace in society in which they will 
feel satisfied and fulilled.”°* Goode’s 
second roadblock stards firm. 


SEXUALITY AND THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


-t was a standard argument against 
woman’s rights in the nineteenth cen- 


gress granted to womer: 1940 (13.0); 1950 
(9.5); 1960 (10.5); 1964 (10.6). 
_ ©The rate of third births declined from 33 
per 1,000 in 1957 to 244 per 1,000 in 1965; 
of fourth births, from 21 per 1,000 in 1961 
to 15.7 in 1965; of fiftk babies, from 12 per 
1,030 in 1959-1962 to 9.2 in 1965. See “Baby 
Boom Ends,” Statistical Bulletin of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, Vol. 47 
(Oztober 1966), p. 1. 

=3 Nye and Hoffman (eds.), loc. cit. 

= Kenneth K. Kern, “High School Fresh- 
men and Seniors View the Role of Women in 
Modern Society,” The Bulletin on Family De- 
velopment (of the Family Study Center, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Kansas City, Mo.), 5 
(Winter 1965), pp. 11, 12. 


tury that suffrage and political activity 
would “unsex” women. ‘The converse 
was not usually articulated, namely, 
that emphasizing female sexuality 
would detract from serious participation 
in the outside world. But Agnes Meyer 
was making precisely this charge in 
the 1960's: 


It seems tragic that just when the chal- 
lenge to women and their opportunities for 
service are greatest, the younger ones are 
so profoundly influenced by the overem- 
phasis on sex now so prevalent in our 
whole culture that they are reverting to 
female rather than to womanly ideals.** 


And Marya Mannes and Margaret 
Culkin Banning concurred. Miss Man- 
nes noted that it was the Playboy 
Bunny and the whole Playboy psychol- 
ogy that degraded women;** and Mrs. 
Banning, that the emphasis on glamour 
tended to demote women.*® 

The men did not agree. They de- 
fended the idea of “an impossibly at- 
tractive, charming . . . woman” as an 
idealt? And even from the Soviet 
Union came word that feminine beauty 
was a worthy goal. 

Soviet women were advised to pay 
more attention to their looks and 
charm. Men were told to look upon 
them as something more than a com- 
rade worker. “We need an art which 
educates young boys to admire the 
miracle of beauty in women and young 
girls to aspire to imitate the examples 
of such beauty,” said Literaturnaya 
Gazeta (Literary Gazette). 

“Along with the full equality of 
women we need a cult of women’s 
charm.” The publication complained 
that Soviet women often are negligent 
about their appearance. There has 

87 Agnes Meyer, in Cassara (ed.), lec. cit; 

L 
: 38 “Portrayal of Women by the Mass: 
Media,” Report of the President’s Commission 
on the Status of Women, p. 22. 


38 bid. 
49 Ibid. 
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been a tendency unr communism to 
regard attention to «lothes, cosmetics, 
and hairdo as a waste of time. But 
“the esthetics of weman’s beauty is 
needed by the whole population, both 
men and women,” the-article contended. 
It was written by 68-year-old Ilya 
Selvinsky, a poet. = common theme, 
repeated by Selvinsly, is that legal 
equality does not mean that the sexes 
should behave and t= treated exactly 
alike. The article urzed not only that 
women become more eminine, but that 
they be idealized. “For a barbarian a 
woman is simply a person of the op- 
posite sex,” Selvinsky said. “But art 
teaches men to idealze women, ‘This 
distinguishes civilizel people from 
primitive ones.” 4 

To be sure, Agnes Meyer, Marya 
Mannes, and Mrs. Sanning are not 
talking to the same issue as is the 
Soviet poet, Selvinsky But in his plea 
for feminine glamour there are rever- 
berations of the rineteenth-century 
lady-on-a-pedestal, adered at a distance, 
and not permitted to «emean herself by 
entrance into the mal- world. And, as 
the women sense, “to be looked up to” 
is not a substitute for equality. 


CHANGING ISSUES 


The issues that eng.ge young women 
today have little to d> with the tradi- 
tional rights-for-women issues of the 
past. It is revealing əf the changes in 
issues to note that œ the same day 
(March 31, 1967), tle press reported 
that, although only “2 little over four 
years ago, Afghan women rarely set foot 
inside a mosque becatSe, as many men 
said, ‘their presence wcild interfere with 
sober prayer, ...tclay ... that is 
all changed”;*? that in Korea today 
“instead of offering their daughters 
\dowries and inheritarces in cash and 

41“Charm Comes to Comrade Olga: Will 
She Ogle Back?,” Washin-ton Post, April 13, 


1967. 
42 Washington Post, Ma.ch 31, 1967. 


goods, farmers sell their land in order 
to send their daughters to college’;** 
and that in the United States it was the 
right to the contraceptive pill that was 
being debated: “Any woman student 
over the age of 21 should be able.to 
obtain contraceptive devices or prescrip- 
tions through the health service phy- 
sician just as she could from the private 
physician.” +4 

American women had never had to 
contend with religious exclusion; they 
have long since enjoyed the right to a 
college education; they are now asking 
for the right to get contraceptive help 
outside of marriage. There is little 
talk nowadays, as there was in the past, 
about “free love” but a considerable 
amount of discussion on the right to 
privacy, which may take the form of 
freedom from conventional controls. 
College students, for example, when in- 
terviewed about their position on the 
matter are often quoted as saying: “I 
don’t care to indulge myself but I 
don’t object if others do. They have 
a right to it if they want to.” The 
rights which the current generation of 
women seek are personal, private, and 
often sexual. And the confronting 
parties on these issues are not women 
versus men but one generation versus 
another. Young people of both sexes 
affirm their right to privacy, which 
amounts in many cases to a right to 
unregulated—-though not promiscuous— 
sexual relations. 


EQUALITY AND DIFFERENCES 


How to equate differences in any area 
is a perennial and all-pervasive problem. 
As very young children, we are taught 
that we cannot add apples and puppies 


43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid. In the off-campus world, the issue 
of rights with respect to contraception took 
the form of the rights of relief recipients to 
such services. By the mid-1960’s, this issue 
seemed to be settled; every woman had such 
a right, even young, unmarried women. 
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and get fruits. A great deal of thought 
goes into ways to reduce different kinds 
of things to common units in order to 
dezl with them logically, if not mathe- 
matically. In the area of sex differ- 
ences, for example, we automatically 
adfust intelligence quotient (IQ) tests 
so that the average IQ of both sexes 
comes out 100. 

-nteresting in this connection is the 
trend among some young people in the 
mid-1960’s toward a monosex or unisex, 
toward a convergence in dress and coif- 
fure, toward a minimization of the 
usual, conventional sex distinctions. 
They emphasize their common status as 
human beings rather than their different 
statuses as males and females. Their 
stand could be interpreted as another 
aspect of the effort to remove all norms 
which make a distinction between the 
sexes in privileges, prerogatives, or re- 
sponsibilities. But it seems to have 
little if any affinity with the traditional 
“woman’s rights” movement which had 
the same goal. It is, however, as logi- 
cal an outcome as the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Act of 1964. 


A ZERO-SUM GAME? 


There are even profounder aspects to 
the relationship between sexuality and 
the status of women. For women, the 
relevant problems have to do with the 
implications of sexuality for equality; 
for men, with the implications of 
eqiality for sexuality. 

Some of the rights which women de- 
mended in their movement for emanci- 
pation did not have the effect of seri- 
ously depriving men of their rights. 
Giving women the vote did not deprive 
men of theirs.45 But granting other 
rights to women did deprive men. In 
such cases, it was a zero-sum situation. 
Lews, for example, which gave prop- 
erty rights took rights away from men. 

=5 Alan P. Grimes, The Puritan Ethic and 


Waman Suffrage (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1967). 


And laws which forbade discrimination 
in employment deprived men of an ad- 
vantage in certain kinds of jobs. In a 
sense, any attempt to equalize unequal 
statuses can raise one only by lower- 
ing the other. In this sense, sexual 
equality is paid for by men. 

In the past, when the drive toward 
equality of the sexes dealt with a single 
standard, it was the feminine standard 
that was sought; in recent years, the 
male standard. A cultural pattern in- 
herited from Victorian times prescribing 
a passive, recipient, nondemanding rol2 
for women in the sexual encounter was 
transmuted into one which, at least in 
some circles, called for active, even ag- 
gressive, sexual behavior on their part. 
There was to be no double standard so 
far as sexual satisfaction was concernec. 
Orgasm became almost a civil right. 
Women had sexual rights as well as 
men (whether they wanted them or 
not). 

We have been so amazed at thes2 
phenomena, so concentrated on the 
changes in female sexuality, that until 
now we have not noticed the effect they 
were having on men. Recently, how- 
ever, the psychological costs to mea 
have received attention. It now agp- 
pears that granting women the privilege 
of sexual initiative, not to mention ag- 
gressiveness, can have a sexually de- 
pressing effect on men. A _ growinz 
literature alerts us to the “masculinity 
crisis” of modern men.** It raises the 
question: How much equality can the 
sexes stand? Women who prize male 
sexuality may be willing to pay a price 
to protect it; they will guard Goode's 
second roadblock; they will settle fcr 
less than complete equality. But others 
will want to know: Why should we? 

There are certainly no easy answers. 


46See, for example, Myron Brenton, Thef 
American Male: A Penetrating Look at tie 
Masculinity Crisis (New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1966); Hendrik M. Ruitenbeek, Tze 
Male Myth (New York: Dell, 1967). 
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HE demographic transition, the 

shift from high to low birth rates, 
as well as changes in the roles and 
status of women, occurred as part of 
the vast social and economic changes 
of zhe Industrial Revolution. For the 
most part, changes in the roles of 
women have been ascribed to the al- 
tered social and economic - conditions 
found in industrial societies. -Relatively 
little attention has been paid to the 
contribution of declines in mortality 
and natality. Undoubtedly, all of these 
faczors affected the lives of women in 
Western countries. In view of the 
fact. that a demographic transition is 
currently occurring in a number of 
countries with minimal economic devel- 
opment, it appears important to dis- 
tinguish the effects of demographic fac- 
tors from the effects of social and 
economic factors on the roles and status 
of women. 

To document this relationship fully 
would require a wealth of historical and 
contemporary data. Unfortunately, his- 
torical data are rather fragmentary, and 
comtemporary data are, in many re- 
spezts, deficient or noncomparable. 
Wi-hin the limits of available data, this 
pager attempts to trace out some of the 
corsequences and implications of demo- 
graphic change for the roles and status 
of women. After briefly summarizing 
the major changes in the roles of women 
thal accompanied industrialization and 
the demographic transition in the West, 
cortemporary data for selected coun- 
tries in the world will be examined. 
Subsequent sections will present a more 
detailed analysis of the relationship and 
explore some of its implications for 
developing countries, 


AN OVERVIEW 


For most of human history, high 
mo-tality required correspondingly high 
natality. Hence, women’s primary 
furction was the fulfillment of their 
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biological role of reproduction. In 
preindustrial societies, women could 
combine the bearing and rearing of chil- 
dren with an economic role since eco- 
nomic activities were centered within 
the family. 

With industrialization, economic pro- 


‘duction was removed from the home. 


While men could transfer their eco- 
nomic activities outside the home with 
relative ease, the childbearing and child- 
rearing functions of women resisted the 
continuance of their economic role. 
This resistance was particularly strong 
as long as the declines in natality 
lagged behind the declines in mortality. 

Shorn of their economic role, women 
gradually found that with decreasing in- 
fant and child mortality, they were no 
longer required to bear a large number 
of children to insure the survival of a 
few. Such factors as the rising economic 
cost of rearing children further dimin- 
ished the importance of their reproduc- 
tive role and contributed to natality de- 
clines.? Moreover, the increasing life 
expectancy of women, a direct conse- 
quence of declines in mortality, resulted 
in a smaller portion of women’s lives 


‘being devoted to the childbearing and 


child-rearing functions. ‘Thus, women 
were free to resume an economic role. 
That they did so is evidenced by the 
increased rates of female participation 
in the labor force of industrialized 
countries in the twentieth century.” 


CURRENT DEMOGRAPHIC LEVELS AND 
THE Economic RoLE or WOMEN 


If the foregoing summary is an essen- 
tially correct description of what hap- 
pened to women’s roles as industrializa- 
tion proceeded in the West, the rela- 


1 Ronald Freedman, “The Sociology of Hu-. 


man Fertility,” Current Sociology, Vol. 10-11, 
No. 2 (1961-1962), pp. 53-57. 

2 Clarence D. Long, The Labor Force under 
Changing Income and Employment (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1958), 
pp. 97-143. 
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TABLE 1—MEpIANS, CUARTILES, AND INTERQUARTILE RANGES OF FEMALE Economic ACTIVITY 
RATES FOR COUNTRIES CLASSIFIED BY DEMOGRAPHIC LEVEL: 
RECENT POPULATION CENSUSES 


DEMOGRAPHIC LEVEL 


AcTIVITY RATES GROUP ya Group IIP Group IIIe 
PER 100 FEMALES (E gh natality and (High natality, low (Low natality and 
ALL AGES mortality) mortality) mortality) 
Qı Q: | IQR | Median; Q: Q: | IOR | Median! Q: Q: | IQR 
Total 6.2 | 16.3 | 10.11 12.6 | 11.51 154} 3.9 |} 25.1 | 19.2 | 27.5 ļ| 8.3 
Excluding 74 }) 3.9 9.6] 5.7] 12.0 8.2 | 13.9.| 5.7 21.5 | 17.9 | 24.7 | 6.8 
agricultural . 
workers 





= The sixteen countr=s included in Group I are: British Guiana, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Federation of Malaya, Henduras, India, Iran, Korea, Mexico, Morocco, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, 


Tunisia, United Arab Re=ublic. 


b The seven countrie included in Group IT are: Costa Rica, Panama, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, 


Taiwan, Trinidad and Tchago, Venezuela. 


* The fourteen counzies included in Group III are: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Federal Reprolic of Germany, France, Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden, 


Switzerland, United Kin¢lom, United States. 


Sources: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 1964 and 1965. 


tionship between natality and mortality 
levels and the roles G women should be 
reflected in current data for countries 
at various stages o- the demographic 
transition. 

Table 1 presents he medians, quar- 
tiles (Q, and Q3), ard the interquartile 
ranges (IQR)? of female economic 
activity rates (that s, the percentages 
of women of all ages än the labor force) 
for selected countres, classified by 
levels of mortality ard natality. Coun- 
tries included in Grcup I exhibit both 
high natality and hih mortality. All 
of the countries in ths group have gross 
reproduction rates* o£ 2.0 or higher and 

3 The median is the —alue that divides an 
ordered list of measures in half. The first 
quartile (Qı) is equal © the 25th percentile 
and the third quartile Qə) is equal to the 
75th percentile of such 2n ordered list. The 
, interquartile range (IQR. is the difference be- 
tween the first and third quartiles and thus 
describes the range of values required to 
bracket the middle half of the list. 

#The gross reproducton rate may be de- 


fined as the average wumber of daughters 
born per woman passin= through the repro- 


life expectancies at birth® of 58.4 years 
or less. Group II countries have life 
expectancies above 58.4 years, with 
gross reproduction rates above 2.0. 
The countries included in Group III 
exhibit gross reproduction rates of less 
than 2.0 and life expectancies of at least 
68.5 years. The life expectancies of the 
vast majority of the countries in Group 
III, however, are above 70 years. As 
might be expected, this classification of 
countries parallels rather closely their 
level of economic development.’ 


ductive years if the age pattern of childbear- 
ing remains constant and if all women survive. 

5 The expectation of life at birth measures 
the mean number of years lived by a popula- 
tion assuming that age-specific death rates 
remain constant. 

8 All but one country in Group I have per 
capita incomes of less than 307 dollars (U.S. 
equivalent) and less than 54 per cent of the 
male labor force in nonagricultural activities. 
All but two countries in Group IHI have per 
capita incomes of more than 808 dollars and 
more than 70 per cent of the male labor 
force engaged in nonagricultural activities. 
Group II countries are more diverse with 
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Despite their high mortality and na- 
tality, none of the countries included’ in 
Group I may be regarded as equivalent 
to Western societies before the demo- 
graphic transition. Not only are there 
indications that mortality has already 
begun to decline,” but their natality 
levels are typically higher than ob- 
served in Western countries before na- 
tality declines occurred. For only a 
few countries in this group is there 
evidence of any decline in natality.® 

As may be seen in Table 1, the total 
economic participation rates of females 
in Group I and Group II countries are 
remarkably similar and well below the 
rates observed for Group III countries. 
Although the interquartile range is at 
best a crude measure of variability and 
is even less reliable in view of the small 
number of countries included here, this 
measure indicates considerable variation 
in the rates within each group. To 
some extent, this variability reflects dif- 
ferences in the procedures followed by 
various countries in the enumeration 
of the economically active population. 
Thus, the data on which these rates 
are based are not entirely comparable.® 


respect to level of economic development, but 
the majority fall between the Group I and 
Group ITI levels. For a discussion of the 
relationship between economic factors and 
natality, see United Nations, Population Bul- 
letin of the United Nations, No. 7 (New York: 
United Nations, 1963), pp. 134-151. 

TG. J. Stolnitz, “Recent Mortality Trends 
in Latin America, Asia, and Africa,” Popula- 
tion Studies, Vol. 19, No. 2 (November 
1965), pp. 117-138. 

8 Jeanne Clare Ridley, “Recent Natality 
Trends in Underdeveloped Countries,” in 
Mindel C. Sheps and Jeanne Clare Ridley 
(eds.), Public Health and Population Change: 
Current Research Issues (Pittsburgh: Univer- 
_ sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1965), pp. 143-173; 
Halvor Gille, “Twentieth Century Levels and 
Trends of Fertility in Developing Countries,” 
Proceedings of the World Population Confer- 
ence, Vol. II (New York: United Nations, 
1967), pp. 85-88. 

9 United Nations, Demographic Aspects of 
Manpower, Sex and Age Paiterns of Partici- 


The greatest discrepancies are in terms 
of differences in enumerating unpaid 
family workers, particularly in agricul- 
ture. Therefore, the rates do not dis- 
tinguish between the types of economic 
activities that require a woman to leave 
her home and those that do not. 

As an attempt to improve the com- 
parability of female economic activity 
rates and to focus more directly on non- 
familial economic activities, rates were 
recomputed by excluding agricultural 
workers.4° As may be seen, the exclu- 
sion of agricultural workers increases 
the relative difference between Group I 
and Group III countries. Whereas the 
total activity rates for Group III were 
approximately double those observed in 
Group I, the exclusion of agricultural 
workers increases the relative differen- 
tial by approximately 90 per cent. 
Furthermore, the decreases in the inter- 
quartile ranges for Group I and Group 
TII countries may reflect an improve- 
ment in comparability. Particularly 
interesting, though, is the emergence of 
a differential between the medians of 
Group I and Group JI countries.** 

While the data presented in Table 1 
indicate a general relationship between 
demographic levels and the economic 
role of women, other factors may ac- 


pation in Economic Activities (New York: 
United Nations, 1962), passim. 

10 For the few countries where data on 
numbers of unpaid family workers by age 
were available, rates excluding unpaid family 
workers were computed. The pattern of dif- 
ferences between the groups of countries was 
similar to the pattern for the rates excluding 
agricultural workers. 

ti It has been hypothesized, however, that 
the early stages of industrialization may pro- 
duce declines in female labor-force participa- 
tion; see J. N. Sinha, “Dynamics of Female 
Participation in Economic Activity in a De-- 
veloping Economy,” Proceedings of the World 
Population Conference, Vol. IV (New York: 
United Nations, in press). Perhaps some 
slight support for this hypothesis can be seen 
in the activity rates (row 3) presented in 
Table 3. 
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count for, or at least contribute to, this 
relationship. One sach factor is the 
age structure of the emale population. 
Since Group I counties have younger 
populations with higLer proportions of 
children,” the lower activity rates for 
these countries could ‘be attributable to 
lower proportions of women within the 
working ages. ‘The data presented in 


TABLE 2—MEpIANS OF AGE-SPECIFIC FEMALE 
Economic ACTIVITY RATES FOR COUNTRIES 
CLASSIFIED BY DEMOGRAPHIC LEVEL: RE- 
CENT POPULATION CENSUSES 


DEMOGRAPHIC LEVEL® 


AGE Group I Group II Group IIT 


(High natality | (High natality,! (Low natality 
and mortality) | low mortality)| and mortality) 


Table 2, however, Hdicate that age- 50541 2H oe HS 
specific activity rate for Group III 95-99 22.5 246 387 
countries are consist-ntly higher than 30-34 20.7 23.3 32.6 
for countries includeč in Group I.5 It 35-39 20.3 23.5 32.8 
is of particular intere.t to note that the ee ae cee oe 
differentials between Group I and Group 50-54 20.6 — 343 
III countries are maintained within 55-59 19.6 — 31.1 

60-64 17.8 — 21.3 


12 United Nations, TF Determinants and 
Consequences of Popukstion Trends (New 
York: United Nations, 1 53), pp. 141-147. 

43 Not shown in Table 2 are the age-specific 
rates for ages less than 15 and 65 and over. 
For these age groups, female economic activ- 
ity rates within Group I countries are higher 
than in Group IJI. The lower rates in Group 
III refiect the child-Jabor prohibitions and the 
earlier retirement in developed countries. An 
agricultural economy, of zourse, facilitates the 
economic participation of the very young and 
the elderly. 


3 See Table 1 for a listing of countries included 
in each group. 

Sources: United Nations, Demographic Year- 
book, 1964 and 1965. 


the childbearing period, fifteen to fifty 
years of age. 

Although the age structure does not 
appear to account for the differentials 
in economic activity rates, two other 


TABLE 3—MEDIANS, JUARTILES, AND INTERQUARTILE RANGES OF PER CENT MARRIED AND 
OF FEMALE SCONOMIC ACTIVITY RATES FOR COUNTRIES CLASSIFIED BY 
DECOGRAPHIC LEVEL: RECENT POPULATION CENSUSES 


DEMOGRAPHIC LEVEL® 









Group I Group II Group III 
MEASURE (Hizh natality and (High natality, low (Low natality and 
mortality) mortality) mortality) 
Median | Qı Qa | IQR | Median | Qı Qa | IQR | Median | Qı Q: | IQR 
Per Cent Fe- 
males Married, 
Aged 15-49 64.6 | 59.9 | 76.3 | 16.4 | 59.4 | 53.9 | 61.9} 80] 66.9 | 64.0 | 70.3] 6.3 
Per Cent Fe- 
males Married, 
Aged 15-19 23.2 | 13.6 | 41.4 | 27.8] 17.8 3.9 | 20.5 | 16.6 5.0 3.4 | 6.7 { 3.3 
Activity Rate 
Per 100 Fe- 
males, Aged 
15-49 25.3 | 16.7 | 28.8 | 12.1] 22.6 | 20.1 | 23.4] 3.3] 41.3 | 35.6 | 44.7| 9.1 


a See Table 1 for a listing of countries included in each group. 
Sources: United Natiens, Demographic Yearbook, 1962, 1963, 1964, and 1965. 
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TABLE 4— ECONOMIC Activity RATES PER 100 
MARRIED FEMALES, AGED 15-49, FOR INDI- 
VIDUAL COUNTRIES BY DEMO- 

GRAPHIC LEVEL 


ECONOMIC 


COUNTRIES ACTIVITY RATES 


Groap I (High natality and 


mortality): 
Esuador 9.4 
Morocco 5.4 
Peru 42.2 
Group IT (High natality and 
low mortality): 
Panama 27.3 
Puerto Rico 21.0 
Group TIT (Low natality 
and mortality) : 
France 35.6 
Japan 47.6 
New Zealand 17.6 
Sweden 29.1 
United States 34.5 


Sources: United Nations, Demographic Year- 
books, 1964 and 1965. 


faccors, namely, the proportions of 
women who are married or the age at 
marriage, may contribute to the ob- 
served differences. Table 3 presents the 
medians, quartiles, and interquartile 
ranges of the proportions married be- 
tween ages 15-49 and ages 15—19 for 
the three groups of countries. It is 
evilent that higher proportions married 
(row 1) do not account for the low 
economic participation rates (row 3) 
observed for countries with high natal- 
ity and mortality. Indeed, if economic 
participation of females varied inversely 
with proportions of women married, one 
would expect the highest activity rates 
within Group II. As may be seen in 
the last row of Table 2, the activity 
rates for this group of countries are 
actually somewhat lower than Group I 
and markedly lower than Group ITI.** 


14Tt should be noted that these activity 
rates include agricultural workers. The requi- 
site data for computing activity rates for ages 
15-49 excluding agricultural workers were not 
available. 


The low proportions of women mar- 
ried between ages 15-19 (row 2) 
indicate a higher age at marriage for 
women in Group III countries than for 
women in Group I or Group II coun- 
tries. This higher age at marriage ac- 
counts, at least partially, for the very 
high activity rates of Group III coun- 
tries at ages 15-19 and 20-24 observed 
in Table 2, as well as for the generally 
higher activity rates of these countries. 

Nevertheless, for the few countries 
where data on economic participation 
by marital status are available (Table 
4), it is clear that economic activity 
among married women is consistently 
higher in countries with low natality 
and mortality (Group HI). It would 
appear, then, that low natality and mor- 
tality, at a minimum, facilitate the 
assumption of an economic role by 
married women.” 


EFFECTS OF DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGE 


Some obvious consequences of declin- 
ing mortality are, of course, increases in 
marital duration and reductions in the 
probability of early widowhood2* Re- 
lated to this decrease in early widow- 


15 Jobn D. Durand, The Labor Force in 
the United States (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1948), pp. 80-82; A. J. 
Jaffee and Charles D. Stewart, Manpower 
Resources and Utilization (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1951), pp. 292-295. While the 
view taken in this paper is that low natality 
contributes to the labor-force participation of 
women, it should be pointed out that a num- 
ber of studies in Western countries have indi- 
cated that labor-force participation of married 
women depresses their natality. These studies, 
however, mainly relate to countries where a 
small to moderate-size family is the norm. 
For a review of these studies, see Judith 
Blake, “Demographic Science and the Re- 
direction of Population Policy,” in Sheps and 
Ridley (eds.), loc. cit., pp. 62-67. - . 

16 The prevalence of widowhood, however, is 
increased as the expectation of life is length- 
ened because the mortality differential between 
males and females increases. Under low mor- 
tality conditions, the occurrence of widowhood 
tends to be confined to older ages. 
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hood is the decline in remarriage of 
widows. Since declines in natality have 
shortened the perioc of time within 
marriage that is devcced to the bearing 
and rearing of children, an Increasing 
portion of married life is spent to- 
gether by husbands and wives after 
their children have let home.*’ 

Consequently, some students have ar- 
gued that one result aas been for mar- 
riages to become mor= companionate in 
nature. Furthermore- the reduced time 
required for reproduciion and child-care 
has permitted married women to enter 
the labor force in greater numbers. In 
turn, this increase ir labor-force par- 
ticipation, or the possibility of it, has 
led to a lessened financial dependence 
of wives on their husands. Thus, the 
importance of the pe sonal relationship 
in marriage has been Turthered.** 


Effects on married lif= 


To illustrate son= of the above 
points, Table 5 preænts estimates of 
the effects on married life for two levels 
of mortality, one wifa an average life 
expectancy at birth o: 43 years and the 
other, 72 years. These estimates are 
based on a number of simplified as- 
sumptions. All women are assumed to 
marry at exactly age twenty; all their 
husbands are assumed: to be exactly five 
years older. Moreover, no divorce is 
assumed to occur, anc, hence, marriages 
remain intact until ether the husband 
or wife dies. 

In the first part of Table 5, the esti- 
mated proportions of women becoming 
widowed in various age groups are 
shown for the two levels of mortality. 


17 Paul C. Glick, “Th. Life Cycle of the 
Family,” Marriage and F=mily Living, Vol. 17 
(February 1955), pp. 3-G 

18 Kingsley Davis, “Statistical Perspective 
on Marriage and Divorce” THE ANNALS, Vol. 
272 (November 1950), 7. 9. Davis further 
suggests that these chanzes in the nature of 
the marital relationship Eave also contributed 
to the increase in divorcu. 


s 
~ 
* 
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TABLE 5—ESTIMATED EFFECTS oF MORTALITY 
ON MARRIED LIFE AT Two LEVELS OF 
MORTALITY 


Lire EXPECTANCY 


AT BIRTHS 
MEASURE 
43 years | 72 years 
Per Cent becoming 
Widowed between Ages 

20-29 8.4 1.4 

30-39 10.7 2.5 

40-49 16.6 6.1 

50-59 27.1 14.4 

60-69 43.6 31.1 

70-79 57.8 52.8 
Per Cent of Women in In- 

tact Marriages at Ages 

30 83.4 97.7 

40 66.8 93.8 

50 48.4 85.4 

60 27.6 67.7 

70 8.6 37.1 

80 0.6 7.3 
Mean Marital Duration 28.4 43.8 


a Calculations based on United Nations Model 
Life Tables Nos. 24 and i in United Nations, 
Age and Sex Patterns of Mortality: Model Life 
Tables for Underdeveloped Countries (New York: 
United Nations, 1955), p. 20. 


As is evident, the chances of widow- 
hood for young women are considerably 
reduced when life expectancy is high. 
Even more striking are the increases in 
proportions of women at successive ages 
with marriages intact and in the aver- 
age marital duration. With a high life 
expectancy, fully 85 per cent of women 
marrying at age 20 may expect to be 
alive and still married at age 50, as 
opposed to only 48 per cent when life 
expectancy is low. Thus, women in 
countries with low mortality may expect 
their marriages to remain intact when 
their children are young and may also 
look forward to a longer life with their 
husbands after their children are grown. 


The marriage squeeze 


Another and less obvious consequence 
of changes in mortality and natality is 


CIS are i 


f av i aes 2 
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the phenomenon popularly known as 
the “marriage squeeze.” 

Currently, in the United States, the 
decreasing ratio of males to females in 
the prime ages at marriage has been re- 
ceiving considerable attention.*® Since 
women usually marry men slightly older 
than themselves, the number of avail- 
able males has been decreasing as a 
result of the upturn in natality that 
began in the late 1930’s. Births con- 
tinued to rise until 1947, and for the 
next decade remained at a high level. 
Hence, the number of females reaching 
ma-riageable ages in the late 1950’s and 
19€0’s has been consistently larger than 
the number of marriageable males. 
Wiereas in 1950 the sex ratio (the 
number of males per 100 females) in 
the prime marriage ages was 104.2, by 
19:6 it had dropped to 97.1, and by 
1962 the sex ratio had further de- 
creased to 87.0.2° Thus, in 1962, there 
were 13 per cent fewer males of mar- 
riageable ages than females. The slight 
inccease in age at marriage for females 
noted in recent years in the United 
States probably reflects this increased 
difficulty of females in finding marital 
partners of suitable ages. Not until the 
late 1970’s will the number of males 
agein exceed the number of females as 
a result of the declines in natality that 
began in 1957.7 


13 Donald S. Akers, “On Measuring the 
Marriage Squeeze,” Annual Meetings of the 
Population Association (1967, processed) ; 
David Goldberg, “Fertility and Fertility Dif- 
ferentials: Some Observations on Recent 
Changes in the United States,” in Sheps and 
Ricley (eds.), loc. cit., pp. 124~126. For com- 
meat on the contemporary marriage squeeze in 
Frence, see Louis Henry, “Perturbations de la 
nuptialité résultant de la guerre 1914-18,” 
Population (Mars-Avril 1966), pp. 314. 

= Goldberg, loc. cit, p. 125. The prime 
ages at marriage used in calculating these sex 
ratos were 18-21 for females and 21-24 for 
ma es. 

= The marriage squeeze may, however, have 
more long-term effects, see Henry, loc. cit., 
pp. 273-332. 


While a woman unable to find a 
spouse of a suitable age may simply 
delay marriage, a number of other re- 
sponses to the marriage squeeze are pos- 
sible. She may elect to marry someone 
closer to her own age, and hence the 
average age differential between spouses 
will decline. Another possible response. 
particularly in monogamous societies, is 
that the proportions remaining single 
will rise.?? 

Regardless of the particular response, 
changes in birth rates are likely to 
produce fluctuations in marriage pat- 
terns. In industrialized countries where 
birth rates are especially sensitive to 
changes in economic and social condi- 
tions, such fluctuations in marriage pat- 
terns may be expected. Therefore, the 
opportunities for women to occupy the 
marital role will depend on the natality 
levels preceding the time of their own 
births. 

An increase in natality, however, is 
not the only demographic change tha: 
may produce a marriage squeeze. As 
long as natality remains fairly stable, 
sharp reductions in mortality may also 
affect the sex ratio in the prime mar- 
riageable ages. In the countries where 
mortality declines are now taking place 
and natality is remaining at a high 
level, women typically marry men older 
than themselves. Continuing declines 
in mortality over a period of years pro- 
duce successive increases in the number 
of persons surviving to marriageable 
ages. If the customary age differential 
between spouses is preserved, there will 

22 Even with a serious disproportion cf 
sexes, most women may eventually marry 
through the practice of successive polygamy. 
Thus, if men becoming widowed or divorced 
are encouraged to remarry, they augment the 
supply of available husbands. For a compre- 
hensive discussion of the effects on marital 
patterns of an imbalance in the sex ratio, SEE | 
J. Hajnal, “European Marriage Patterns m 
Perspective,” in D. V. Glass and D. E. C, 


Eversley (eds.), Population in History (Lor- 
don: Edward Arnold, 1965), pp. 101-143. 


i 
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be an excess of wom-n of marriageable 
ages, since the suppl of potential hus- 
bands were born in ~ period of higher 
mortality. 

Declines in mortaity have already 
resulted in. a mariage squeeze in 
Malaya. A marriage squeeze may also 
be occurring in other developing coun- 
tries. In Malaya, tke-response to the 
deficit of marriageab-e males has been 
a rising age at marriage, as well as an 
increase in the proportions of women 
- remaining single. From a demographic 
viewpoint, it is of interest that the 
. recent declines in tke birth rate ob- 
served for Malaya aave been attrib- 
uted in part-to this change in marital 
patterns.’ 

The Malayan imbðance in the sexes 
in the marriageable -ges suggests that 
a similar imbalance must have devel- 
oped in Western couztries as declining 
_ mortality produced increased growth 
rates. Also contribu-ing to the short- 
age of males in mary Western Euro- 
pean countries was che high rate of 
overseas emigration among young adult 
males. In some covntries the imbal- 
ance between the sexes was further 
aggravated by military losses.” 

Census data for Great Britain for the 
period 1851 to 1901 reflect strikingly 
-the surplus of womer in the marriage- 
able ages. For this Deriod, sex ratios 
within the marriageat-e ages were typi- 
cally 90. or below.’ ‘There is every 


237. C. Caldwell, “Fertility Decline and 
Female Chances of Marriage in Malaya,” 
Population Studies, Vol. 17 (July 1963), pp. 
20-32. os 

24 Hajnal, loc. cit, p. 30. For a detailed 

analysis of the effects of World War I losses 
on French marriage pattcrns, see Henry, loc. 
cit., pp. 274—315. 
* 257. Hajnal, “Births, Marriages, and Re- 
productivity, England anc Wales, 1938-1947,” 
lin Great Britain, Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation, Reports -and Seleted Papers of the 
Statistics Committee, Vo. II (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Offe, 1950), pp. 315- 
317. ~ 


indication that for at least three cen- 
turies preceding the nineteenth century, 
Western European women married at a 
relatively late age, usually between 25 
and 30. Moreover, the age differential 
between spouses was relatively small, 
about two to three years.?® Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising that the 
major accommodation to the deficit of 
marriageable males was an increase in 
proportion of women who remained 
single. For example, between 1800 and 
1910, in Sweden, the proportions of 
single women aged 45-49 rose from 12 
per cent to 22 per cent; while between 
1851 aand 1911, in Great Britain, the 
proportions of single women increased 
from 14 per cent to 17 per cent.” 


DISCUSSION 


Demographic change in Western 
countries proceeded rather slowly. The 
mortality declines were dispersed over 
a period of at least two centuries and 
occurred well before the declines in 
natality. Therefore, the increases in 
marital duration, declines in early 
widowhood, and increases in the pro- 
portions of single women were gradual. 
The social and economic adjustments 
required by these changes could thus 
evolve slowly. Nevertheless, they ap- 
pear to, have been almost inevitable. 

In particular, the increases in propor- 
tions of single women, resulting from 
the marriage squeeze during the nine- 
teenth century, virtually necessitated 
some adjustments. Since it was no 
longer certain that all girls would 
eventually marry, some provision had 
to be made for this growing class of 
single women. Accordingly, parents 
became concerned with providing a 
means of support for thelr daughters 


26 Hajnal, “European Marriage Patterns in 
Perspective,” loc. cit., p. 129. 

277. Hajnal, “The Marriage Boom,” Popu- 
lation Index, Vol. 19, No. 2 (April 1953), pp. 
84-835. 
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as well as for their sons.2® For wealthy 
parents, this could be secured by in- 
suting the inheritance rights of their 
daaghters. For middle-class parents, 
the solution lay in providing an ade- 
quate education for their daughters to 
enable them to earn their own liveli- 
hood. Hence, the nineteenth century 
saw not only changes in laws pertaining 
to the property rights of women, but an 
increasing concern with the education 
of females.?° 

Dn the other hand, for daughters of 
the working classes, the need was simply 


to work. That they readily found work, 


in factories in an expanding industrial 
economy: is not surprising. Undoubt- 
edy, the deficit of young males also 
facilitated the labor-force participation 
of these women. 

Increasingly, women were educated, 
anq labor-force participation became 
customary for single women. The sum 
result of these changes was that by the 
time women married, they had received 
some education and had had some 
working experience. Since the marital 
role had become less demanding, par- 
ticularly in terms of childbearing,*° it 
- is not surprising that women developed 
feelings of uselessness, attempted to fill 
their time with good works, and finally 


=8 Unmarried women could, of course, be 
ab:orbed into the households of married sisters 
ani brothers: That this happened is attested 
by the references to “maiden aunts” in nine- 
teenth-century literature. In view of the eco- 
nonic pressures, however, this practice must 
haze been confined to the fairly well-to-do. . 

=9 Viola Klein, Britain’s Married Women 
Workers (London: .Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1985), pp. 1-20. An interesting and related 
pont made by Klein is the fact that the 
mcvement for the emancipation of women 
al arose in the nineteenth century. 

20 This was particularly true for middle- 
class wives in the nineteenth century since 
the middle class was among the first groups to 
limit family size. See J. A. Banks, Prosperity 
avi Parenthood: A Study of Family Planning 
in the Victorian Middle Class (London: Rout- 
lecge and Kegan Paul, 1954). 
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joined single women in demanding an 
improvement in their status as well as 
a right to resume their economic role.** 

In contrast to the rather slow pace 
of demographic changes in the West, 
the declines in mortality .occurring in 
many parts of. the world today are 
taking place much more rapidly and 
under quite different circumstances. In 
many of these countries, the average 
age at marriage is below twenty, and 
the age differential is about five years.*? 
If the pattern of an increasing. age at 
marriage and an increasing proportion 
of single women already observed for 
Malaya is any indication of what de-~* 
clines in mortality portend for marriage 
patterns in other developing countries, 
changes in the roles and status of 
women are highly probable. 

Educating women to assume an eco- 
nomic role in society appears, on the 
basis of Western experience, the most 
practical solution to the problem cre- 
ated by the marriage squeeze. There- 
fore, the ‘Western pattern of females 
working before marriage should eventu- 
ally become prevalent in developing 
countries.’ 

31 Klein, op. cit., p. 7. 

32 Jean Bourgeois-Pichat, “Les facteurs de 
la fécondité non dirigée,” Population (Mai- 
Juin 1965), pp. 383-424. : 

33 To some extent, the entry of women into 
the labor force should be facilitated by the 
declining proportions of’ males- in the economi- 
cally productive ages. This decline is a direct 
result of the increased proportion of children 
in the population resulting from declines in 


mortality. For a discussion of this point, see 
Jan L. Sadie, “Demographic Aspects of La- 


-bour Supply and Employment,” Proceedings 


of World Population Conference, 1965, Vol. I 
(New York: United Nations, 1966), pp. 224. 
The evidence from the Soviet Union suggests 
that when a severe shortage of males in the 
economically productive ages occurs, largé 
numbers of women are drawn into the labor 
force to help make up the deficit. It has also 
been suggested that in the Western countries, 
the economic participation of women before 
marriage altered consumption patterns and 
thus gave impetus to economic growth. 
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These developments, the increasing 
education and labor-force participation 
of women, are -likely, in developing 
countries as in the West, to lead to'a 
more equalitarian relationship between 
husbands and wives. If the age dif- 
ferential between spouses declines, this 
_ tendency should be further reinforced 
since husbands may no longer claim 
respect and authority on the basis of 
being older and more experienced than 
_their wives. 
the longer life expectancy of both sexes, 
and thus the longer duration of mar- 
riages, also favors the development of a 
more equalitarian relationship. 

Of further interest, both from a 
demographic viewpoint and from the 
viewpoint of the. effects on women’s. 
roles and status, is the decline in natal- 
- ity implicit in an Increasing age at mar- 


‘riage and in the increasing proportion ° 
remaining single. As is obvious, women . 


who remain single are virtually excluded 


Hajnal, “European Marriage Patterns in Per- 
spective,” loc. cit., p. 132. 


As previously suggested, 


` Nevertheless, 


from childbearing, while women marry- 
ing at a later age have their childbear- 
ing period reduced and, hence, bear 
fewer children. Thus, some declines in 
birth rates are to be expected. ‘These 
declines in natality should be further 


‘reinforced by the increased education 
„and labor-force participation of wo- 


men since both of these factors have 


` been found to be highly related to low 


natality.34 > - 
This examination of the consequences 


‘of demographic changes for the roles 


and status of women has neglected, to 


a large extent, the contribution of 


cultural, social, and economic factors. 


Certainly, these factors inhibit or facili- 


tate the demographic effects described. 
it would appear that 
forces inherent in demographic change 
will require societies to redefine the 
roles and status of women. 

34 Freedman, loc. cit., pp. 96-100. The 
adoption of public policies encouraging women 
to work has been proposed as a means of 


natality reduction. See Blake, loc. cit, pp. 
41-69. 
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ABSTRACT: The failure to raise levels of living in most of 
the developing countries has a particular impact on women. 
Half of the world population continues to live at abysmally 
low levels, often below the subsistence standards of. advanced 
countries. The lagging sectors in development are, particu- 
larly, food, housing, and employment. In general, women 
bear a greater share of the malnutrition problem, and ‘also 
carry a heavy load in supplementing the family income of 
irregularly employed husbands. At the same time,.they must 
maintain thelr family responsibilities. The situation in 
health, both the achievements and the remaining problems, 
is outlined in some detail, with special reference to its impact 
on women. The major social trends, particularly population 
growth and redistribution, the social revolution in the develop- 
ing countries, and their relationships to the advancement of 
women, are briefly sketched. Finally, the role which women 
are playing and may play in development work at the local and 
national leve.s, both in voluntary and in professional activities, 
is given some attention. 
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[NHE women of the world share in 
all the woes if not all the triumphs 
of mankind. It is impossible to see the 
face of hunger in India without the face 
of the mother grieving over her hungry 
child and bearing the marks of her own 
sacrifice; or to witness the ravages of 
war and pestilence without seeing the 
women of the afflicted areas draining 
the last ounce of their strength to nurse 
the stricken and the sick; or to see their 
bent figures on the roadside, pulling 
carts filled with their pitiful possessions, 
seeking safety for their children by 
escaping from the bombed-out cities or 
the villages ravaged by guerrillas. 
Their faces are not so common among 


the scientists, the world-renowned ar- 


tists, the astronauts, and the bridge- 
builders, except in the supporting cast 
of characters. However,-one may safely 
make the case that women are involved 
in all mankind and that the “human 
condition” is of primary import to the 
female of the species. 

This article is designed to sketch the 
outlines of the world social situation in 
the decade of the 1960’s, drawing at- 
tention to the general and particular 
application of this situation to women; 
to identify the main social trends in 
the most general terms with special 
reference to their meaning for women; 
and, finally, to describe the actual 
and potential role of women in social 
development. 


LEVELS oF LIVING 


The term “levels of living” requires 
some definition since, in our country, 
we speak usually of “standards of 
living,” a concept ‘in which we include 
our aspirations to a higher material 
level as well as cultural and other non- 
material factors in our way of life. The 
Charter. of the United Nations under- 
lined as one of the major objectives of 
the new Organization in 1945 “to pro- 


mote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom,’ and 
defined this concept very broadly. In 
1949, the General Assembly called upon 
the Economic and Social Council to 
study the feasibility of preparing regu- 
lar reports on the world social situation 
and cultural situation. This required a 
first attempt to define and delimit the 
concept of standards of living in terms 
that were meaningful around the world. 
This work was substantially completed 
in 1953 when a group of internationally 
known experts recommended the use of 
a series of indicators of material, bio- 
logical, and cultural well-being, indi- 
cators of the levels of nutrition, health, 
education, housing, employment and 
welfare, as well as of the level of com- 
munications measured in terms of the 
books and periodicals available, radio 
sets, and other mass media. This re- 


“port, refined over the years through the 


research and statistical programs of the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies, established the bases for our peri- 
odic evaluation of the world social situ- 
ation. Human rights and fundamental 
freedoms were not included in the work- . 
ing definition of levels of living, mainly 
because: of the problem of quantitative 
measurement; the General Assembly 
has given high priority to work on 
human rights through other approaches 
and mechanisms. 

Working within a relatively limited 
definition of levels of living, the first 
report on the world social situation, 
published in 1952, still presented a 
broad picture of the poverty, illiteracy, 
and disease which afflicted more than 
half of the world’s population - when 
calculated at 2,430,000,000. The re- 
port pointed out that “the peasant of 
the underdeveloped areas had been the 
forgotten man of the twentieth century 
and had benefited less from its changes 
than any other group.” It might well 
have said that the wives of the peasants 
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had benefited even less. Over the bal- 
ance of the decade of the 1950’s, more 
than half of the governments of the 
world launched, at least on a pilot basis, 
rural and community development pro- 
grams to reach these peasants and their 
families, and to assist in raising their 
levels of living. However, in most 
countries, the problems of women were 
always secondary unless women were 
the primary agricultural producers, as 
they are in a number of countries of 
Africa. This neglect may indeed be 
one of the reasons why progress in 
raising the levels of nutrition, health, 
and education is so slow in so much 
of the world today. 

Unfortunately, the most striking fact 
about levels of living on a global basis 
is that more than half of the world’s 
people continue to live at abysmally 
low levels, often below the subsistence 


standards of the advanced ‘countries.- 


Yet, because of the progress in the 
health sector, particularly the all-out 
war against the major communicable 
diseases, they live from fifteen to twenty 
years longer than they did at the end 
_ of World War II, and they multiply at 
rates which, in many underdeveloped 
countries, double the population every 
generation. This fact, as has been amply 
demonstrated ‘in the preceding article, 
has driven the total world population 
from 2,430,000,000 to three billion 
within a decade, and to 3,295,000,000 
by 1965. 

The Secretary-General’s appraisal of 
the United Nations Development Dec- 
ade at mid-point underscored the fact 
that two-thirds of the population lived 
in the less developed regions of the 
world and shared less than one-sixth 
of ‘the world’s income. Per capita 
income in these regions averaged $136 
per annum, while the population in 
North America averaged $2,845. This 
general picture of poverty Is supported 
in almost every sector by the specific 


reports of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies on the main ele- 
ments of the levels of living. For ex- 
ample,.in the area of employment, 
the data for 1966 show that, in the 
industrialized countries, employment 
continues to increase and unemploy- 
ment has been stabilized at quite low 
levels, although we are well aware of 
the pockets of unemployment in the 
United States and in most European 
countries. In the underdeveloped areas, 
reliable data on employment is gener- 
ally not available, but the exodus from 
rural areas makes it clear that the land 
will not support the burgeoning popula- 
tion and that industry is not growing 
fast enough to absorb it. The Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation is devoting 
its attention to the relatively high un- 
employment levels and to the upward 
trend in unemployment in these regions. 
At the same time, there are few coun- 
tries in the world which have not been 
afflicted by rising prices for both food 
and other consumer goods. The impact 
of this situation on the women in these 
areas is not difficult to imagine, though 
not easy to document in precise terms. 
Everywhere, women in low-income 
groups suffer greatly in the efforts to 
feed their families and to maintain the 
dignity of the husband who cannot 
find work. 

At the same time, the picture in the 
field of health remains the most cheer- 
ful element in the world social situa- 
tion. Crude death rates, which had 
already been reduced markedly in the 
decade of the 1950’s, showed continuing 
improvement in the 1960’s. The death 
rate has been reduced in the past five 
years from 9.7 to°9.2 per thousand 
population. - Mortality resulting from 
infectious and parasitic- diseases shows 
a marked decline. The infant mortal, 
ity rate has declined as much as 75 pet 
cent in some developing countries in the 
period since the first report on the 
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world social situation was published. 
No health statistic has ‘more significance 
for the women of the developing coun- 
tries than the fact that their children 
live. The declining death rate in the 
age group of -children from one to four 
years old, which is. universally observed, 
reflects progress in the provision and 
utilization of maternal and.child health 
services as well as in the organization of 
public health programs.. At the same 
time, it cannot be ignored that declining 
mortality rates without a parallel de- 
cline in birth rates have aggravated 
the problem of feeding, clothing, and 
educating children in the developing 
countries. E S 

There has also been considerable 
progress in the control of communicable 
diseases, in particular in: the eradica- 
tion of malaria: At the beginning of 
the work of the international commu- 
nity on this debilitating disease, as 
- much as two-thirds of the population of 
many developing countries were af- 
flicted. Now, three-quarters of these 
populations are living in places from 
which malaria has been successfully 
eradicated. Real progress has also 
been made against such dreaded dis- 
eases as leprosy, and now ‘nearly two- 
thirds of the 2,830,000 registered lep- 
rosy patients are under ‘treatment. 
Science has made it possible to apply 
control measures on a mass scale. New 
world-wide campaigns have begun for 
the eradication of smallpox and polio- 
myelitis, a: disease of very particular 
interest to women and their children. 

The picture is not so optimistic con- 
cerning tuberculosis: it is estimated 
that there are still ten to twenty mil- 
lion active tuberculosis cases in the 
world, with one to two million deaths 
‘every year. Although new methods 
have been found which make treatment 
far more effective and-preventive mea- 
sures more: readily available, general 
conditions’ of poverty and lack of sani- 


tation make it difficult for the medical 
profession to cope with this problem. 
Another of the darker elements in the 
health picture has been the recrudes- 
cence of certain infectious diseases like 
venereal diseases, plague, and yellow 
fever. Cholera remains endemic in 
large areas of Asia and is more particu- 
larly a disease of low-income groups in 
overcrowded urban and rural areas. Bil- 
harziasis is second only to- malaria in 
terms of ill-health. It has an estimated 
prevalence of nearly 200 million cases 
in Africa, the eastern Mediterranean, 
Latin America, and the western Pacific. 
Infectious hepatitis: has also afflicted 
populations in all parts of the world and 
has reached epidemiological significance. 
We know also that chronic and degen- 
erative diseases in the developed coun- 
tries continue to plague the older ele- 
ments in the population, and will be of 
increasing importance in the developing 
countries as the communicable disease 
battle is won. The widespread preva- 
lence of heart diseases and cancer in 
the industrialized societies makes it 
particularly necessary that not only 
medical treatment, but environmental 
factors which contribute to these dis- 
eases should be studied and vigorously 
tackled if we are to have satisfaction in 
the longer life which is possible in our 
generation.. 

Diseases which are the result of 
nutritional deficiencies have a particular 
significance for women. Malnutrition 
in its different forms remains a serious 
public health problem in the developing 
countries, and the international com- 
munity is launching a special attack on 
protein-calorie deficiencies, particularly 
in women and young children. Par- 
ticularly in Southeast Asia, the number’ 
of younger children suffering from such 
deficiencies may be counted in the hun- 
dreds of millions. Another 200 million 
people suffer from endemic goiter, also 
a malnutrition problem which we know 
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is preventable by technically simple 
measurés. Women have an especially 
important role to play in correcting 
nutritional deficiencies, since in all quar- 
ters, it is they who feed their families. 

Apart from their role in encouraging the 
man of the family to adopt new and 
- more progressive agricultural techniques 
for production, their role in the prepa- 
ration and conservation of food.is par- 
ticularly important. There is consider- 
able evidence to show that the educa- 
tion of women in nutrition is one of the 
most important measures to be taken 
for both physical and mental health of 
the oncoming genefation. 

The problems ôf mental health are 
perhaps ‘the most badly documented 
elements in the levels of living, but we 
-are aware that psychological disorders 
and problems of alcoholism and other 
forms of escape are continually grow- 
ing in importance, in the industrialized 
societies in particular. .In-a few coun- 
tries, statistics on the impact of such 
problems on women; as well as on par- 
ticular age groups of the population, are 
available, but in global ternis it is still 
. not possible to generalize in this area. 
The problems of environmental sani- 
tation affect every part of the world, 
from the slums of our cities to the 
shantytowns surrounding the capitals 
and other major urban centers in nearly 
all of the developing countries, as well 
as the rural slums which exist along 
every river or in the mountains. The 
problems of safe water and major prob- 
lems of morbidity and mortality, ac- 
cording to the World: Health Organiza- 
tion, affect 500 million people every 
year. Contaminated water supplies are 
associated with widespread epidemic 
and endemic patterns of diseases. 

The housing situation is as gloomy as 
the sanitary situation and, because of 
the heavy investments required to cor- 
rect it, is probably even less susceptible 
to measures for rapid improvement. 
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The Housing, Building, and Planning 
Committee of the United Nations ha; 
set as a minimum goal the building oi 
ten dwellings per thousand population 
in all countries in this decade. Az 
present, however, the available data in- 
dicate that few countries are able to 
provide ‘more than two or three new 
dwellings per thousand population; 
when the population is growing at th= 
rate of more than 3 per cent per annum, 
and even larger increases in urban 
population take place every year, this 
rate of investment can lead only toa 
progressive “misery. Over a: ‘billion 
people are enduring desperately low 
standards of housing. The major cities 
of the developing continents all hav2 
their densely crowded shantytowns in 
which 20: to 30 per cent of the city in 
habitants may be-living without ‘water, 
without sewers, and without roads. The 
women of these-..areas have littla 


choice in keeping their children in - 


such conditions or going out to find 
means to supplement the family’s in- 
come and leaving their children largelv 
uncared for. 


In the field of education, the United — 


Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization estimates that 
some 740 million people, or 40 per cent 
of the world’s adult population, are: stil 
illiterate. Half of the world’s children 
of primary and secondary school ag= 
are not going to school. While th= 
percentage of illiteracy in the world 
declined ‘between 1950 and 1960, th= 
total number of illiterates has increased 


in spite of all the efforts made. Since 


the particular situation of women and 
girls in education will be spelled out 
in a subsequent article in this issue, it 
is not necessary to go into details here, 
but it is well known that the schoolinz 
of girls has traditionally been beset by 
various obstacles: A study made a few 
years ago in India showed that, after 
tremendous effort, the government hal 
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succeeded in getting 73 per cent of the 
school-age boys in primary school, but 
only 35 per cent of th= school-age girls. 

When one examines other elements of 
the level of living, sueh as social secu- 
rity, one becomes avare that only. a 
very small group of workers in the 
developing countries & yet covered by 
such protection. Again, women, be- 
cause they are not well represented in 
organized industrial l:bor, are propor- 
' tionately worse off zhan their male 
counterparts. 


MAJOR Sociar TRENDS 


It is no doubt clear from the descrip- 
tion given above that the most visible 
trend today is the demographic fact of 
the expanding populaton. Along with 
this, one observes the~exploding science 
and technology revoltcion in the world, 
which affects’ every aspect of our lives, 
our health, our educaton, and our work 
and provides the poss bilities for an in- 
finite expansion of cur food supplies 
and all other materia goods. At the 
same time, it is aburdantly clear that 
the population grow: fastest in the 
poorest areas of the world, while the 
benefits of science ard technology are 
most apparent in the industrialized 
countries. Efforts to apply science to 
all the problems of ovr exploding world 
population are of increasing concern to 
the international community, and should 
be of incréasing cozcern to women. 
Indeed, the international community, as 
represented in the Urited Nations, has 
agreed to new policies in the past year 
to apply new scientific knowledge to the 
problems of populaticm control. - Eigh- 
teen countries have -adopted national 
policies to, reduce thea birth rates, and 
many of these are no receiving scien- 
tific and material assi tance through bi- 
lateral and multilateral programs, both 
_ public and private, tc implement these 
policies. 


The most pervasive social trend in 
the postwar world, affecting literally 
hundreds of millions of people, is the 
rural exodus and migration to the cities 
and towns in every region of the world. 
This urbanization process affects women 
in many ways. In some countries, it 
is the younger men who go first to seek 
both employment and adventure, leav- 
ing their wives and children in the vil- 


lages and often setting up second families 


in the new environment. In some coun- 
tries, the prevailing pattern is for the 
country wife to join her husband when 
he is established, but, in many cases, 
particularly in Africa, it is more com- 
mon to find a pattern of periodic visits 
by the man to his village family. In 
some countries in Latin America, there 
appear to be a greater number of 
younger, single women who go to the 
city as domestic workers and“who visit 
their families in the country less and 
less frequently. l 

It was assumed in the older econo- 
mies that industrialization took place 
first and that urbanization was a neces- 
sary concomitant, bringing workers to 
the city. Modern sociological analysis 
has established that urbanization is 
ån independent trend in many areas, 
caused more by the push of rural pov- 
erty than by any specific information 
about industrial employment opportu- 
nities in the cities. In fact, one of the 
greatest problems which has arisen as 
a result of the world-wide urbanization 
trend is the imbalance between the 
growth of urban population and em- 
ployment opportunities. ‘There is little 
question that practically every develop- 
ing country in the world today seeks 
to create a varied industrial base for 
its development. However, the shortage 
of investment capital in these countries, 
the sporadic flow of capital from the 
developed countries, and the shortages 
in managerial talent and skilled man- 
power are still great obstacles to indus- 
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tr alization. Where modern and ef- 
ficient industry is developing through 
more favorable circumstances, the prob- 
lem of training women who have little 
or no educational background to suit 
them for vocational training puts them 
at.a special disadvantage in seeking the 
better jobs. There are many studies to 
show that family life is profoundly af- 


fezted by urbanization trends through- 


ovt the world. It is not necessary here 
to elaborate the breakdown of the 
extended family in so many parts of the 
world. It is seldom possible, even if 
the young man desires it, to bring his 
mother and father and uncles and aunts 
as well as his wife and children to the 
city. When the new two-generation 
family is set up, the normal support of 
a 2zrandmother or an aunt to take care 
of children is missing. The necessity 
fo> so many migrant urban women to 
sudplement the family income, leaving 
thair children to look after themselves, 
is having profound effects on this gen- 
eration. For the women and children 
leit in the villages, the family situation 

co leaves much to be desired. . There 
seem to be no easy remedies for the 
families afflicted by such radical social 
change, although many countries are 
atzempting to slow down migration by 
wide-ranging programs in their rural 
areas, designed to develop more modern 
institutions for economic ‘development 
and rural welfare. 

Along with the demographic changes 
have come the political and social revo- 
lutions which have doubled the number 
of sovereign states in the postwar pe- 
ricd. This drive for national indepen- 
dence has had at its base a color 
revolution which, in Africa and Asia 
particularly, has rejected the idea of 
superiority of one race over another. 
Tre strong movement against all forms 
of colonialism has brought a new sense 
of dignity and worth to millions of 
people, even where it has brought new 


political and economic problems. Wo- 
men have played important roles in 
these revolutions and,’ indeed, have 
taken their places in national parlia- 
ments and in international conferences 
in far greater numbers than could have 
been imagined a decade ago. It is 
clearly the role of the women in most 
parts of the world to instill in their 
children a sense of individual worth 
and, along with it, a tolerance for 
differences in race, culture, and religion. 

There are many reform movemenzs 
under way which have a bearing on tke 
world social situation, and particularly 
on the status of women. In some re- 
gions, particularly in Latin America, the 
land-reform problem is of prime im- 
portance, and a great many countries 
are attempting to overturn feudalisttc 
agrarian structures and to establish a 
new social order. Most of these cour- 
tries still hope to make these changes 
without violent revolution, although :t 
is still unclear whether this effort will 
succeed. Legislation for land reform is 
now widespread and constantly grow- 
ing. The rate of implementation is far 
behind, and thus it is still impossible 
to say what the changes: mean in terms 
of the levels of living of the peasants 
and their wives. The ability of women 
to take their role in co-operatives and 
other institutions at the grass-roots level 
will make a major difference in many 
countries in the success of the land- 
reform program. 

Reform movements in ‘political life 
generally are even harder to gauge. In 
the Far East, as well as in Latin Amer- 
ica, democratic reforms have made real 
gains, and it is particularly in thes2 
countries that the political status of 
women has improved. In many African 
countries, political democracy has ak 
ready been overturned in favor of more, 
authoritarian forms, which are osten- 
sibly established as an attack on cor- 
ruption and inefficiency in economiz 
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development. The impact of these 
changes on women is still unclear. 


WOMEN IN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
-~ PROGRAMS 


It has been pointed out above that 
nearly every country in the developing 
regions has established some special 
programs for rural and community de- 
velopment. Such programs took hold 
early in Asia and spread rapidly after 
the installation of the national commu- 
nity-development program in India in 
1952. Earlier programs of mass edu- 
cation had their roots in China and in 
the Philippines. In Africa as well, the 
colonial powers in the postwar period 
established programs variously labeled 
“mass education,” “community devel- 
opment,” or “social development.” In 
some of these programs, women have 
played the central role. Indeed, in the 
British territories in Africa, it was the 
women’s groups in the villages which 
were used as the base for community 
education and increasing capacity for 
self-government. The Latin-American 
countries have come to such programs 
somewhat later, because of their higher 


level of development in extension pro- 


grams for agriculture and education, 
and their later political interest in com- 
munity development. Women are par- 
ticularly able to make major contribu- 
tions in this feld since, normally, such 
activity is compatible with the respon- 
sibilities that they have in their families. 
It is more and more evident around the 
world that they can contribute in many 
ways to the development of their com- 
munities. New methods of producing 
and conserving food for the family, 
ways of improving housing and sanita- 
` tion, and better organization of markets, 
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the extension of literacy, and health 
education are the backbone of the 
contributions which women are making. 

In smaller numbers, women are play- 
ing specialist roles in the development 
of their countries, particularly in the 
social field. Professions such as teach- 
ing in the primary schools, home eco- 
nomics, nursing, and social work are 
professions open to women in most 
countries, although not dominated by 
women, as in our own. Special barriers 
still exist against social labor for upper- 
class girls in professions like nursing in 
many Far Eastern countries, and the 
problem of having enough girls matricu- 
late to serve as teachers is a severe 
handicap to the extension of education 
for girls in both Asia and Africa. In 
other countries, particularly in eastern 
Europe, the medical and auxiliary 
health cadres are largely served by 
women, In one field of social develop- 
ment, however, women seem not to have 
taken their proper place, that is, the 
field of housing. On the professional 
level, this is still the province of archi- 
tects and planners, and women have 
been brought only sporadically into 
related professions—in the design of 
housing, in tenant-management, and in 
social welfare services connected with 
housing developments. 

On still another level, women are 
making their voices heard in national 
policies for social development, particu- 
larly as they take their places in pro- 
vincial and national legislatures. ‘There 
are still relatively few women adminis- 
trators of national health, education, or 
welfare programs, and indeed this is 
likely to be remedied only as the gen- 
eral status of women improves along 
with the higher educational opportu- 
nities available to them. 


From Constitutional Recognition to Public Office 


By LaxsHmi N. MENON 


ABSTRACT: The right to vote and hold public office has 
been obtained by women after a long and arduous struggle 
extending over a century. Today, the recognition of this 
right is embodied in the constitutions of almost all the coun- 
tries which are members of the United Nations. In practice, 
however, not only is this right abridged in many ways, but 
also many obstacles are encountered by women as a result of 
tradition and prejudice, social and economic backwardness, 
and the general reluctance of men to share power generously 
with women. The gap between recognition and achievement 
is still very wide, even in countries which are economically 
advanced, politically stable, and socially progressive. Even 
so, it is gratifying to know that, undeterred by this essential 
deprivation of greater opportunity to hold power, women 
have made and are still making their contributions in diverse 
areas of human enterprise and activity, as leaders and initi- 
ators of movements for political and social emancipation, 
‘human welfare, and world peace. The struggle for political 
power, not for power itself, but to enable mankind to build 
a new social order in peace and freedom, has just begun, and — 
the future of the world depends on how effectively women can 
organize to meet this challenge. 
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N 1945, when tne United Nations 

was founded, ony half of the fifty- 
one member countri s had extended the 
franchise to women. Signatories to the 
Charter had pledged themselves to 
“promoting and enceuraging respect for 
human rights and fr fundamental hu- 
man freedom for alf without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion 
[italics added].” Later, the United 
Nations Convention on Political Rights, 
stating that “womer shall be entitled to 
hold public office nd to exercise all 
public functions esteblished by national 
laws on equal term. with men without 
any discrimination,” was adopted by 
the General AssemEly in 1952. Coun- 
tries which became independent after 
World War II and after the establish- 
ment of the Unitel Nations granted 
recognition of politizal equality in their 
new constitutions. 

As of Septembe 1966, there was 
constitutional recoguition of the politi- 
cal rights of womer to vote and to be 
elected to office ic as many as 114 
countries. There ere only eight coun- 


tries in which women have no voting 


rights, and in one o the eight, electoral 
rights are denied tc men and women.’ 
Even when the riglt to vote is recog- 
nized, the journey to equality is far 
from smooth. Thee are modifications 
and qualifications waich militate against 
women. In some ccuntries, like Guate- 
mala, voting is compulsory for those 
who can read and write, and optional 
for the illiterates.2 In Libya, voting 
is optional for wcmen under Article 
102 of the constituton. In some of the 
newly independent African nations, the 
ability to read and understand English 
is a qualification. In Kenya, the abil- 
ity to pay rates is ene of the qualifica- 
tions. As a rule, ecucational and prop- 


1 United Nations, Document A/6447, 1966. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Guatemala, 
1965), Art. 19. 


Consti=ution (September 15, 


erty qualifications militate against full 
participation of women in public Jife 
because both tradition and social 
prejudice allow fewer opportunities for 
women to have education or own prop- 
erty, especially in the Asian and devel- 
oping countries. For instance, in West- 
ern Samoa, the constitution guarantees 
equal rights, but under Samoan custom, 
the “Matai,” the chiefly title which is 
the basic electoral qualification, is 
usually held by men. 

Thus, if we take an over-all view of 
things, we find that constitutional recog- 
nition is almost universal in spite of 
the restrictions mentioned above. How- 
ever, it is necessary to state that in 
some of the countries, political instabil- 
ity is responsible for the denial of rights 
guaranteed in their constitutions. In 
Spain, there have been no general elec- 
tions for the National Legislative As- 
sembly. In Thailand, the constitution 
was abrogated on October 20, 1958, and 
electoral rights of both men and women 
were suspended. There are many other 
instances to justify the generalization 
that in the recent revolutionary up- 
surges, coup d’états, and establishments 
of military dictatorships, electoral rights 
of men and women have been eroded; 
and political instability invariably makes 
it difficult for the exercise of funda- 
mental rights. Thus, although there has 
been remarkable progress in recognition 
in the constitutions, the over-all picture 
still remains far from satisfactory. 


Factors AFFECTING WOMEN’S 
OPPORTUNITIES TO PARTICIPATE 
IN POLITICAL LIFE 


It has been said that the status of 
women is more dependent on prejudice 
than on law. Prejudice parades in the 
garb of tradition or social heritage 
sanctified by religion. Although, with 
growing enlightenment, this has weak- 
ened considerably, its hold on society, 
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` pecially among women, is still very 
Strong. It is not wrong to say that 
organized religion, as it exists today, 
- has been one of the factors, in many 
places, affecting opportunities for wo- 
men’s participation in public life. 
Legislation, however nobly motivated, 
is of no value unless it is socially ac- 
ceptable. The oft-repeated exhortation 
that home is the proper sphere of wo- 
man’s activity; motherhood, the ideal 
state to be aimed at; and the rearing 
of children, the real fulfillment of social 
responsibility not only has the support 
of religion, but has encouraged many an 
intelligent woman to lapse into self- 
centered domesticity and to develop 
callous’ indifference to the problems 
facing society. Medieval ideas of re- 
spectability and status, interpreted to 
mean.freedom from any taint of utility, 
_are still evident in many developing so- 
cieties which have not yet felt the im- 
pact of an industrial revolution. These 
ideas have also affected women’s prog- 
ress in higher education. The fear of 
spinsterhood is not altogether absent 
even among professionally qualified 
women in the East. Early marriage, 
so common in such societies, inter- 
rupts education, if not the pursuit of 
excellence. 

Even when elective public office is 
sought by women, it is not easy to come 
by. I remember reading somewhere 
that a Jew, Negro, or woman has to 
be gold to pass for silver. The belief 
is current that women have to perform 
much better than men to be considered 
their equals. And this is neither a myth 
nor an understatement. Recently, I 
“met a woman civil servant in charge 
of district administration. Everybody 
spoke highly of her, praised her compe- 
tence, integrity, and understanding. 
However, they ended with the remark: 
“But she is a woman.” This attitude is 
not confined to India alone. Talking 
about the French attitude toward 


women, the author of The Position of 
Women in Contemporary France says: 


If we search for reasons to account for the 
inferiority of women in the past in a 
country which has commonly been known 
as “le pays de la femme,” we have only 
to look at women’s economic inferiority to 
find the chief reason. Lack of respect for 
woman owing to her inability to undertake 
remunerative labour in the past led 
to her degradation until the industrial 
revolution when a change took place in the 
attitude of the rest of the population 
towards her.* 


This attitude of superiority has had its 
repercussions in education. For a long 
time, professional and higher education 
was denied to women on the basis of 
sex. In the Buddhist countries, gen- 
erally speaking, girls were excluded. 
from Pagoda schools, just as girls had 
no access to religious schools anywhere. 
This bar exists even now, but seculari- 
zation of education and more liberal 
attitudes toward education of girls 
have remedied the evil. Thus, when 
educational qualification is prescribed 


for women without corresponding op- 


portunities, women are disqualified from 
exercising their electoral nents and from 
running for office: 

The general attitude towards politics 
is another obstacle to women’s partici- 
pation in public life. “Some of our 
dear dead traditions are reflected in 
our attitudes towards politics and wo- 
men.” Politics is regarded as “dirty,” 
and education does little to encourage 
women to take the stigma attached to 
politics and to see political morality as 
a reflection of the collective morality 
of the society in which we'live. This 
lack of understanding of the true nature 


#Frances L. Clark, The Position of Women 
in Contemporary France (London: P. S. King 
& Son, 1937), p. 148. 

5 Johnson E. Fairchild (ed), Women, So- 
ciety and Sex (New York: Sheridan House, 
1952), p. 208. 
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of public service keens many able wo- 
men out of politics ard in social welfare 
organizations. The enlightened woman 
with a sense of publ< good and social 
values tends to shun Dolitics and politi- 
cal parties, and thus leaves the world 
poorer by her nonparc-icipation. 

The greatest obsacle to women’s 
participation in pukric life is women 
themselves. Their life, in most cases, 
. is a series of discortinuous efforts at 
diverse things. Nature has made most 
women less ambitious and more con- 
tented. In the newly independent 
countries, where women have secured 
their rights as a pert of the general 
fight for freedom, tley have not had 
the opportunity to feel the exhilara- 
tion of fighting against discrimination. 
In these countries, zhe educated and 
privileged show little or no interest in 
the exercise of ther electoral rights. 
There is much trutk in what Senator 
Maurine Neuburger of Oregon said 
while serving on the President’s Com- 
mission on the Status of Women: 


To be successful wcnen must unlearn 
many of the character traits they have 
been taught. They mst be willing to say 
they are better: they must learn to take 
criticism and ridicule they must learn 
about all subjects that zome up for legisla- 
tion and not just the ones they are sup- 


posed to be interested =; for slow and dis-. 


couraging as the legisletive process can be 
the rewards are great. 


Thus, lack of politxal ambition and 
economic freedom, irterference in fam- 
ily life because of alsence from home, 
lack of adjustment tc the techniques of 
party politics, and interference with 
other social welfare activities largely 
account for lack of affective participa- 
‘tion in public life aven by qualified 
women. 


Exercise of the francs.ise 


It is very difficult to know the per- 
centage of women voters in a general 


election. In the socialist countries, we 
are told, over 99 per cent of voters vote 
at elections. This means that almost 
all citizens exercise their franchise. 
Thus, in the Seventh Convocation, held 
on June 12, 1966, for elections to the 
Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, 99.4 per cent of the 
total number of electors voted. As 
there is nothing to distinguish the ballot 
papers given to men and women, wo- 
men’s participation has to be assessed 
from the strength of the total votes 
polled. An analysis of votes in national 
elections as a percentage of voting-age 
population shows certain significant 
trends. In countries where nonvoting 
is a criminal offense, or where nonvoters 
are subjected to deprivations of one 
kind or another, or where failure to 
vote is regarded as disloyalty to the 
regime, voting participation rates .are 
the highest.’ 

In the countries of western Europe 
and in the United States, participation 
is -highest among citizens of high edu- 
cation, income, and social status. Low 
economic status tends to diminish po- 
litical participation. Also, in countries 
like Belgium, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Australia, Venezuela, and Greece, where 
voting is legally required, the per- 
centage is high, above 80 per cent. In 
all the countries where it is voluntary, 
it varies from 10 to 80 per cent, de- 
pending upon education, tradition, po- 
litical awareness, and the like. In most 
of the Afro-Asian and Latin-American 
countries, the percentage voting is 
relatively poor. Among the reasons 
may justly be included the backward- 
ness of women and lack of social and 


8 United Nations, Document’ E/CN. 6/470, 
1966. 

T Bruce M., Russet, Hayward R. Alker, Jr. 
Karl Deutsch, and Harold D. Lasswell, 
World Handbook of Political and Social Indi- 
cators (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1964). 
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poitical education z:o develop social 
responsibility. 

The exercise of the franchise, in spite 
of the constitutional provision guaran- 
teeing it, becomes impossible when elec- 
tions are not held, either because the 
constitution is suspended, or because 
the provisional government can do 
without elections. Exercise of the fran- 
chse can become more effective only 
when voting is done with a purpose, 
namely, to maintain or change the exist- 
ing government, based on an intelligent 
understanding of the issues at stake. 
Unfortunately, in countries which are 
backward socially, economically, and 
educationally, either voters do not 
understand the issues at stake or their 
voting is not inflrenced by them. 
Sometimes, religious and family consid- 
erations or regional and party affilia- 
tions determine the casting of the vote. 
Sometimes, just the desire for change 
is the reason. The Athenians voted 
ageinst Aristides because they were 
tired of hearing him referred to as 
“A-istides the just.” -The recent re- 
verses of the Congress party in India 
are attributed to the desire to change 
a government which has been in unin- 
ter-upted power for twenty years. The 
voters’ decision was not based on any 
acceptance or rejection of the policies 
or promises of parties. 

Economic discontent is one of the 
motivating factors in the effective exer- 
cise of the franchise. During the Third 
General Election in India, it was no- 
ticed that women in many areas were 
moze eager to vote because of economic 
discontent arising from spiraling prices 
‘and food scarcity. In India, the edu- 
catlonally backward and economically 
backward showed more keenness be- 
case they are exposed to party propa- 
garda. ‘They are less tradition-bound 
than the rich and well-to-do. Besides, 
economic discontent gives an incentive 
to political consciousr.ess. So also, the 


rural population showed greater interest 
in elections because in rural areas there 
is very little by way of diversion and 
the quinquennial election is an event 
not to be missed. 

These observations regarding India 
are based on a survey conducted in 
Rajasthan, and they are generally true 
of the rest of India.. Where education 
is relatively high and people are politi- 
cally conscious because of constant ex- ° 
posure to the campaigning by various 
parties, women vote in large numbers, 
as in Kerala. As was pointed out ear- 
lier, even so, it is not possible to have 
a correct estimate of the percentage of 
women participating in elections and 
the extent of their influence. In Vene- 
zuela, illiterate voters are given colored 
ballot papers, and unless something 
similar is done elsewhere to know the 
exact percentage of women voting in 
elections, we shall have to content our- 
selves with generalizations based on the 
total polling in relation to voting-ag 
numbers. | 

A survey conducted in Ceylon® 
showed that, to the illiterate female 
population, the issue of religion was 
significant. Large numbers of Muslim 
and Roman Catholic women polled at 
the elections. Reporting on one booth 
at Maligakande (Colombo), an official 


‘remarked, in reference to women in gen- 


eral and Muslim women in particular, 
that “they came in shoals.” Religion 
still has a great hold on women, and 
that makes an assessment of their po- 
litical consciousness based on polling 
extremely difficult. Yet one has to ad- 
mit that the power of the vote is being 
understood by women, and participation 
in successive elections is bound to en- 

SThe Status of Women in South Asia, 
Report of a Seminar published under the 
joint auspices of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and the Asian Relations Organi- 


zation (Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras: 
Orient Longmans, 1956), pp. 120-121. 
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hance the knowledge and understanding 
of women in develosing countries re- 
garding the importarme of the exercise 
of electoral rights. 


Activity in political farties 


The right to vote ar hold public of- 
fice has been acquirec only recently by 
women. Even after the legal recogni- 
tion of the right, con iderable time had 
to elapse before wom=n were elected to 
legislatures. For a ong time, women 
had only the municival franchise, and 
then, by gradual degrees, they secured 


the right to vote at tate and national - 


elections. ‘Therefore. it was not pos- 
sible for women to b» associated either 


with the formation cf political parties © 


or with the formulaticn of their policies: 
Being late entrants in o public life, they 
had to fall in with the existing pattern, 
which was might be called a “male- 
dominated and male-controlled pattern.” 
Moreover, after winning the hard strug- 
gle to secure the vcte, the crusaders 
for women’s rights dii not formulate a 
program to educate women in the exer- 
cise of their newly acquired rights. 
And when it was undertaken by a body 
like the League of Women Voters or by 
other nonpolitical women’s organizations 
elsewhere, the purpose was to stress the 
importance of using the vote, rather 
than that of fighting =r political power 
by working in and through political 
parties. It was generally held by the 
leaders that the enfanchised women 
would share their unbaunded enthusiasm 
and would welcome end use the right 
with a sense of politmal consciousness. 
The years following ae 
have belied -these hopes. 


Women play a susordinate PA 


political parties for various réasons. 
Many consider politics as beneath them 
and would not besmorch their hands. 
Others are kept away by the stories of 
the rapacity and wn crupulousness of 


party bosses. The methods which these 
bosses generally use to secure power 
have not appealed to women whose 
values are different and who regard 
such methods as, to say the least, un- 
ethical and contrary to the declared 
aims of political parties. Yet their help 
is sought, not to decide policies, but to 
enroll members, to collect party funds, 
and to get votes for parties during 
elections. The loyalty of women to 
party and political ideals, their willing- 
ness to work, their capacity to persuade 
voters—all are used to the maximum at 
election time by political parties all 
over the world. Unfortunately, the 
recognition of their importance stops at 
that. After the election victory, when 
the time comes for the sharing of the 
power, they are not conspicuous. I am 
reminded of Kipling’s lines on Tommy: 


For it’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that, 
an’ “chuck him out, the brute” 
But it’s “Saviour of.’is country” when 
the guns begin to shoot. 


When there is a war or distress or any 
national emergency, we hear earnest 
appeals to the role and responsibility of 
women, and women do come forward to 
do their duty. When the stress is over, 
no political party worries about them. 
Considering the large number of edu- 
cated and politically conscious women 
who are capable of efficient work and 
dynamic leadership, it is difficult to 
understand how so very few have 
reached the higher echelons of political 
responsibility anywhere in the world. 
The fact that we have a prime minister 
here or a judge there or a few ambas- 
sadors in relatively minor stations does 
not indicate that women’s activities in 
political parties have been effective or 
rewarding. Even in socialist countries, 
where special amenities are provided to 
woo women to party work and greater 
participation in public life, the results, 
strangely enough, are identical. 
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In developing countries where women 
have secured their franchise as a part 
of the movement for national freedom 
or as a result of membership in the 


United Nations, the problem is differ- 


enz. Adult franchise has been given 
before education -was made free and 
conpulsory. In consequence, the ma- 
jority of women voters are practically 
illiterate, and their political education 
desends on the mass media of com- 
munication or direct propaganda by 
means of house-to-house visits and 
group talks. India is one such country: 
litsracy among women is less than 20 
per cent, and any attempt to educate 
them and make them politically aware 
neds the. support of women party mem- 
bers. Besides, in many countries in 
Asia, feudal traditions and religious cus- 
toms prevent women coming out in 
large numbers to enlist as party mem- 
bers. Hence, there are women’s wings 
of political parties, to meet the need 
of educating women for ‘participation. 
In India, the Congress party has a 
monthly publication—Women on the 
March—which is different from the 
Seviet Woman in its content. It is the 
only vehicle published both in English 
and Hindi to bring the party leaders 
and policies within the ken of the party 
women. 

. The excuse that political parties are 
nct formed on the basis of sex, and that, 
once a person is enrolled, there should 
nct be any special consideration on the 
basis of sex, looks true on the surface. 
Bat in political parties, some are more 
equal than others, and those more 
equal are always men. The only way 
to counter this rather discouraging situ- 
ation is to get women enrolled in the 
pclitical parties in large numbers and 
to make their numbers felt at high 
levels by educating them into the mys- 
tezies of the democratic processes. To- 
dey at the policy-making levels, there 
are hardly any women. ‘Their role is 


still to carry out the behests of the 
party, and their help is seldom, if ever, 
sought in formulating policies. 

The sad part of the story is that we 
have little means of knowing the extent 
of women’s influence and activities in 
the matter of sharing power. The 
United Nations document on “Imple- 
mentation of the Convention on Politi- 
cal Rights” is most revealing in this 
respect. Although 114 countries have 
extended the franchise to women, only 
in 55 have women been elected to par- 
liament.? The tables therein giving the 
data regarding women holding political, 
judicial, and diplomatic positions should 
belie. our hopes of implementation of - 
the convention in a generous way for a 
long time to come.: The prejudice 
against women cuts through ‘different 
political systems as well as conflicting 
ideologies. In their determination, will- 
ingness, or desire to exclude women 
from sharing political power, leaders of 
all countries unite. The few places 
given to. them are like crumbs thrown 
to faithful servitors, and not an expres- 
sion of. ‘eagerness to seek their help in 
wielding power. From this, it is evi- 
dent that the picture, especially at the 
higher echelons of power, is not only 
discouraging, but truly exasperating. 
The result is that most women who are 
really and intelligently interested in 
politics are content to work as pressure 
groups influencing legislation for gen- 
eral welfare. If anybody questions the 
validity of my conclusion, I need only 
quote the familiar Indian proverb: 
“You do not need a mirror to see the 
bracelet on the arm.” - 

There is-no doubt that the crusading 
spirit of the early suffragists has to be 
revived to rouse their descendants whd 
take their rights for granted and fail 
to realize their share and responsibility\ 
in keeping the. world: in peace and free- 

9 United Nations, Document E/CN. 6/470, 
1966. 
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dom. More than this lethargy and 
apathy, women have to counter the 
growing tendency in recent years to 
take them back to feudal days and to 
have their education oriented toward 
the cultivation of feminine charm and 
toward running a home with the aid of 
dozens of gadgets, thus encouraging 
them to withdraw from public life. If 
they still wish to be useful, they can do 
social welfaré work. It will be an evil 
day, indeed, if educated women shun 
politics as unfeminine and ignore their 
capacity to rebuild human society so 
as to ensure peace and freedom. Un- 
happily, the only planning in which 
they seem interested is not social plan- 
ning but “family planning.” Such lack 
of interest in the vital challenges that 
face us will undermine the foundations 
laid by the leaders of the past, who 
went through untold hardships to wrest 
the vote from reluctant, hands. 


Circumstances confronted im seeking 
public office 


In the preceding paragraphs, an at- 
tempt has been made to probe into the 
factors which make participation and 
holding of public office difficult for 
women. Yet, today it will not be cor- 
rect to say that the inadequacy of their 
humbers in high office is the result of 
paucity of women in the upper ranks, 
It is true that adequate educational 
opportunities do not exist in many of 
the developing countries. It is also true 
that in some of the advanced countries, 
the doors of higher and professional 
education were opened to women not 
very long ago. This, however, is not a 
serious factor in a fast-changing world. 
After all, men held office and wielded 
power before the majority of them were 
even literate. In countries where there 

universal adult franchise and less 
than 100 per cent literacy, representa- 
tives may be elected who have not had 
any schooling at all. 


Women’s reluctance to seek power is 


-also very much influenced by the 


nature of the pursuit. “The devices 
used to influence political decisions,” 
says Stimson Bullit, “are spread across 
a moral spectrum. At one end are 
bribes and blackmail, dispassionate 
argument and information at the other. 
... The steps between are neither 
high-principled effort nor statutory 
crime.” 1° The consideration shown to 
women as candidates for election or 
elective office is not always based on 
merit or capacity. If it were so, we 
have enough women capable and quali- 
fied to run the administration of the 
entire world. Because the candidacy 
and the office are both matters of 
patronage, most women stand very 
little chance because they are in a 
minority in political parties and in the 
legislatures. 

In 1967, very few men will have the 
courage to say that women should not 
seek public office, but they will use 
every stratagem to keep women out of 
office. Occasionally, we may have lead- 
ers, like Gandhi or Jawarharlal Nehru, 
who sincerely believe in and appreciate 
and value women’s capacity to hold 
public office. But one swallow does not 
make a summer. Even in India today, 
there is a general setback to women’s 
participation in public life. The results 
of the Third General Election and the 
decline in the number of women holding 
elective office indicate that party leaders 
are reverting to type in their reluctance 
to share power with women. 

The gap between recognition of the 
right and acceptance of office is a re- 
vealing factor in this context. For in- 
stance, New Zealand introduced adult 
franchise in 1893. Forty years passed 
before a woman was elected to the 
House of Representatives. In the United 
Kingdom, there were only 24 women 


18 Stimson Bullit, To Be a Politician (Ne 
York: Doubleday, 1959), p. 38. 
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members of parliament in the first post- 
var election—that was the highest in 
the thirty years since the first woman 
member was elected in 1919. After a 
space of 22 years, there was only an 
imcrease of 2 (26 members in the elec- 
tton of 1966) and this in a house of 
630 members! There is only one wo- 
man cabinet minister in the present 
government. ‘The first British woman 
ambassador was nominated to Israel 
in 1962. 

It is extremely difficult to prove that 
vomen are discriminated against as 
women. Yet anyone who seeks office 
knows it and experiences it. Says 
Barbara Ward: 


Where posts which entail policy-making 
and the exercise of power are concerned, 
tnat is not all. Women do in fact remain 
at a disadvantage in appointment to lead- 
ing and managing positions in almost all 
kinds of occupations . . . and in politics. 
As we have said, politics is in the last 
resort a matter of power, and by and 
large, power remains a male prerogative.™ 


Women’s records of leadership in de- 
veloping public policy 


Woman’s sensitive nature responds to 
problems more easily—-and once she 
takes a problem to heart, there is no 
turning back. Long ago, thinking wo- 
men, deeply affected by the problems 
that face society, showed the realization 
af their responsibility. And the record 
of women as pioneers in many fields is 
a matter of pride. Who can deny that 
the entire movement for women’s fran- 
chise was sponsored and fought by wo- 
men against considerable opposition 
‘rom their governments? Susan B. 
Anthony, the Pankhursts (mother and 
daughters), Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
and Annie Besant Sarojini Naidu are 
names that defy oblivion. 

In our own time, we had the remark- 


11 Barbara E. Ward (ed.), Women in the 
Vew Asia (Paris: UNESCO, 1963), p. 73. 


able and unique personality of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, whose concern for 
human rights was eclipsed only by her 
infinite compassion, and Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, who, moved by the suffering of 
women, became the unconscious spon- 
sor of the movement for population con- 
trol. And when we think of women’s 
work for world peace and interna- 
tional understanding, the figures of Jane 
Addams and her colleagues arise from 
the depths of memory, inspiring us to 
more dedicated action for the cause of 
peace. It is difficult within the space 
of a few paragraphs to give even their 
names, which are legion. Every coun- 
try has produced its pioneer women 
whose dedication and leadership have 
secured freedom for the forgotten and 
underprivileged. The greatest revolu- 
tion of the century is the peaceful 
change in the position of women. In 
the convulsions of a dying age, we do 
little to remember the great contribu- 
tion of women to disarmament and 
world peace. These things have become 
familiar to us and are taken for granted. 
Yet, how few of us realize the conflict 
and the opposition which preceded their 
initiation. Who but women can have 
the courage to float a peace ship in the 
midst of war and to call for a neutral 
conference as “an agency of continuous 
mediation for the settlement of the 
war.” Today, when the guns are poised 
against each other on the Gaza strip, 
the Manifesto issued by the Envoy of 
the International Congress of Women 
has a validity and relevance which 
should not be forgotten. If the world 
is no worse than it is and shows genuine 
concern for the forgotten and the under- 
privileged, it is, to a large extent, the 
result of woman’s leadership and Her 
identification with great and noble 
causes. a \ 

Many are the women who, in their 
different spheres of activity, not only 
gave shape and form to their ideas, but 
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lived them and suffered for them until 
the world was forced to accept them. 
Their persistence, patience, and sacrifice 
are of epic dimensions. 

It is our misfortune that no attempt 
has been made to consolidate or assess 
the extent and value of the leadership 
and pioneering efforts of women in ef- 


z é 
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fecting the silent revolution to change 
the world for the better. If they have 
not achieved all that they had hoped 
for, we need not feel disappointed. 

For the women of'the world, then, 
though the present may not be without 


its fears, the future need not be without 
its hopes. 


Status of Women in Private Law 


By INGER MARGRETE PEDERSEN 


ÅBSTRACT: Before the feminist movement began, women 
all over the world were victims of much discrimination in 
private law. The feminists very early began urging reforms, 
and fairly quickly succeeded in getting most of the rules dis- 
criminating against unmarried women removed. It has proved 
much more difficult to obtain amendments in the law concern- 
ing the status of married women. But it is not only women 
now who are working to obtain equality. The United Nations 
has been especially active in this field in many ways. Some 
of the main problems dealt with in this article are the protec- 
tion of women’s rights when marriages are contracted (form 
and minimum age) and when marriages aré dissolved (for 
example, grounds for divorce must be the same for both sexes). 
Under the subhead “Property Rights,” the advantages of sepa- 
rate property systems and community property systems are 
discussed, and the need to protect housewives who have no 
separate income is stressed. ‘The rules concerning the spouses’ 
responsibility for support of the family are discussed with 
reference to the report of the United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women and Scandinavian law.. It is emphasized 
that this problem is of central importance when the role of 
women in the modern world is discussed. 
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STATUS OF WOMEN 


HEN dealing vith the problem 

of the status of women, their 
legal position must, Cc necessity, be an 
important aspect of zhe-situation. If 
women ‘are to take ar equal place with 
men in the world, ons of the most im: 
portant adioa l is fat they have full 
legal capacity. 

In these circumstarces, it is‘not sur- 
prising that the feminist movément, at 
a very early stage, began discussing 
these important questions as they af- 
fected women in publ& life as well as in 
their private sphere. In both fields, 


there was much disc-imination against. 


women even in the most progressive 
and democratic counties. - In my own 
country, where there Is now practically 
full equality between men and women 
in the field of privete law, we often 
tend to forget this. The fact is, how- 
ever, that, until 1857, unmarried wo- 
men were minors wko were forced to 
have a male guardiar to act for them. 
Married women did nat lose their status 
as minors until 189¢, And not until 
1925 were they allo~ed to administer 
their own share of the community 
property of the spousss. 

The trends of -his development 
within the field of private law in. my 
own country are typical. The same 
tendencies will be fornd in most other 
countries, both in tk= nineteenth cen- 
tury and in our own century: first, the 
barriers against unmarried women are 
removed, and then—cften much later— 
the barriers against meirried women. In 
many countries, ever in the countries 
where the principle o equality between 
the sexes has been laic. down in the con- 
stitution, the concept of the husband as 
the head of the famil= still remains. 

The importance of equality between 
the sexes in the field’cf private law was, 
for a very long time, mostly the concern 
of women’s organiza-ions. It is very 
encouraging that there is a growing 
tendency for these problems to be 
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taken up by governments, international 
organizations, and the like. 

The United Nations has always been 
in the front line of this development. 
A general principle of equality was laid 
down in the Charter and in the Pre- 
amble to the Declaration of Human 
Rights. The United Nations Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women has often 
dealt with the position of women in 
private law; its Draft Declaration con- 
cerning Elimination of Discrimination 
against Women, which was put before 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions at its 1966-1967 session, deals not 
only with the. position of women in 
public life, but also with the problems 
facing them in private law. It must 
also be stressed that some of the most 
important sources. of comparative fam- 
ily law are the reports on the four 
regional seminars on the status of 
women in family law, organized by the 
United Nations in 1961, 1962, 1963, 
and 1964. The purpose of these semi- 
nars was to bring together a number of 
jurists and leaders in the women’s 
movement from countries all over the 
world and to give them an opportunity 
to exchange their experiences and views. 
The reports are brief and clear and may 
be read as easily by laymen as by 
lawyers.* 

These reports mainly deal with the 
problems of married women. This is 
very well justified, as there is today 
very little discrimination in private law 
between unmarried women and men, 
while many questions affecting married 
women still have to be solved. For the 


1 United Nations, 1961 Seminar on the 
Status of Women in Family Law (ST/ 
TAO/HR 11) (New York, 1961); 1962 
Seminar on the Status of Women in Family 
Law (ST/TAO/HR 14) (New York, 1962); 
1963 Seminar on the Status of Women in 
Family Law (ST/TAO/HR 18) (New York 
1964) ; 1964 Seminar on the Status of Women 
in Family Law (ST/TAO/HR 22) (New 
York, 1965). 
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same reasons, this essay will be limited 
mzinly to the legal position of married 
women in private law. 


MARRIAGE AND Its DISSOLUTION 


Tn a great number of countries, the 
conditions under which a marriage can 
be contracted offer few practical prob- 
lems. A minimum age is fixed in order 
to ensure that both parties are mentally 
and physically mature, and the form of 
the marriage is such as to leave no room 
for doubt that both the man and the 
woman enter the marriage of their own 
free will. Marriages are registered, so 
thet doubt can never arise as to whether 
a man and a woman living together 
are married or not. But in a number 
of countries, one or more of these fac- 
tors give rise to serious problems, usu- 
ally problems that seriously affect the 
position of women and children. This 
is the reason for the United Nations 
Convention on Consent to Marriage, 
Minimum Age for Marriage, and 
Rezistration of Marriages. The par- 
ticpants in the four United Nations 
seminars also agreed that the full and 
free consent of both parties to the mar- 
riaze must be considered an essential 
prerequisite of a valid marriage. Many 
participants also stressed that it was 
important, in the interests of women, 
to support the trend of raising the 
minimum age of marriage. Among 
other factors, it was mentioned that 
early marriages tend to prevent girls 
from completing their education. . 

The United Nations has always been 
aware that polygamy—which is still al- 
loved in a number of countries—pre- 
serts a most serious problem. Some 
participants of the seminars stressed 
thet better education of women is one 
of the most important factors in 
seeking solutions for the problems of 
po_ygamy. 

Zt is important to ensure that women 
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are not forced into marriage against 
their real wishes-and before they have 
sufficient physical and mental maturity. 
_ But-it is of equal importance to pro- 
tect them if the marriage breaks down. 
From the point of view of women the 
problem has two aspects: (1) to ensure 
that a wife cannot be repudiated by the 
husband: without sufficient grounds and 
(2) to ensure that the wife has the 
same right as the husband to obtain 
a separation or a dissolution of the 
marriage. 

As to the first point, there are coun- 
tries where husbands are allowed to 


‘repudiate. the wife, even if she is in- 


nocent of any matrimonial offense. 
This is, of course, a most serious matter 
and a state of affairs not to be tolerated. 

As to the second point, I am not 
going to discuss the controversial point 
of whether it is desirable to have very 
strict divorcé laws or not. In Scandi- 
navia, the divorce laws are lenient. 
One of the reasons for this is that it 


has been felt that society must offer a 


method of ending irrevocably broken 
marriages, where the spouses have al- 
ready separated and are not likely to 
come together again, Often, one of the 
spouses will be living with another man 
or woman, and there may be children 
of the new union. 

Similar ideas were expressed by some 
participants of the United Nations semi- 
nars, and both these and the partici- 
pants that were in favor of strict di- 
vorce Jaws unanimously agreed about 
the importance of maintaining the 
stability and durability of married life. 

At the European seminar, there was 
full agreement that both spouses should, 
in all cases, have the same right to seek 
divorce, the same status during the pro- 
ceedings, and the same rights and duties 
after the divorce. It was also felt that 
the choice of which parent should have 
custody of the children ought to be 
based solely on the interests of the 
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children. At the othe: seminars, there 
was. widespread sympathy with these 
aims, which are of vital importance 
from the point of view of women. 


PROPERTY LIGATS 


Under the old common law system 
of England, which w_s adopted by a 
number of- countries, among them the 
greater part of the Unsted States, a wife 
had practically no legal rights. She 
could not administer ker own property, 
be a party to a contrast, sue or be sued 
in her own name, conduct a business 
undertaking, or receiv. money that ‘she 
had earned by her own personal work. 

In England, the mest important re- 
form of these rules vas the Married 
Women’s Property Act (1882), which 
established a system =f separate prop- 
erty and allowed married women to 
administer their own Droperty. There 
was a parallel trend af reform in the 
United States. Bezinning in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, a 
number of states introduced acts giving 
married women full equality in this 
field, or at least much Detter rights than 
they had had under zhe common law 
system. Only a few states have com- 
munity property systems, adopted from 
the Spanish and French civil law sys- 
tems. These states nave also intro- 
duced various reforms 

At about the same time that reform of 
matrimonial property law was being dis- 
cussed in the countrie. where the com- 
mon law systems obtamed, the problem 
was also taken up in Scandinavia, where 
all the countries had zommunity prop- 
erty systems of the o.l-fashioned type 
with the husband as head of the family. 
Scandinavian lawyers, of course, dis- 
cussed the trend towards separate prop- 
erty that- was develowing in England 
and the United States and appreciated 
that this meant a great advantage to 
married women: they were becoming 
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recognized as independent persons be- 
fore the law and were being emancipated 
“from the authority-of their husbands. 

But, on the other hand, the system 
of community property offered the 
wives the very great advantage that 
they had a right to a half-share of the 
community property upon the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage, either by death 
or by divorce. This meant that a house- 
wife, who had earned no income of her 
own during marriage, but had worked 
hard keeping house for the family and 
bringing up the children, was not left 
“bare and naked,” as one nineteenth- 
century Danish lawyer expressed it. 
He proposed a reformed community 
system under which each spouse was to 
be allowed, during marriage, to admin- 
ister his or her own property, whereas 
the property of both spouses was to be’ 
divided equally between them at the 
dissolution of the marriage. These 
ideas were the basis of the work done 
by the Scandinavian Family Law Com- 
missions in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and they were, in principle, ac- 
cepted by all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries in the 1920’s. This means that, 
although the spouses have equal rights 
and duties during marriage and are con- 
sidered as independent persons, equally 
responsible for the welfare of the fam- ` 
ily, it is also recognized that if there 
is any increase of property during mar- 
riage, both spouses have usually con- 
tributed jointly toward it and ought 
to share it. 

Recent reforms of matrimonial prop- 
erty laws in Holland and the German 
Federal Republic have established the 
same main principles. In the eastern 
European countries, similar trends are 
found, but with the important difference 
that the spouses usually administer 
community property jointly. This is a 
great advantage from the point of view 
of the housewife who has no income 
of her own. . 
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The problems of these wives in’ coun- 
tries with separate property regimes 
have been much discussed during the 
years after the Second World War. It 
has been widely recognized that it is 
an undesirable state of affairs that a 
woman be left “bare and naked” after 
many years of hard work as a home- 
maker. The Subcommittee on Civil and 
Political Rights of President Kennedy’s 
Commission on the Status of Women 
also dealt with this point and stressed— 
in accordance with principles laid down 
by the United Nations—the importance 
of recognizing the economic partnership 
involved in marriage and of acknowl- 
edging the financial contribution of the 
wife who works only in the home.’ 
These problems were also discussed at 
the four United Nations seminars. 

There seems to be fairly widespread 
agreement that something must be done 
to protect housewives (in countries with 
separate property. systems). It will 
probably not be easy to agree upon the 
best method to solve the problem. In 
countries where community ° property 
has been the: accepted system for cen- 


turies, both lawyers and laymen seem . 


to find it the natural solution to give 
each spouse a fixed share of the com- 
munity property, usually a half-share. 
This has the great advantage that there 
will be very little litigation about these 
problems, a factor that is especially im- 
portant to divorced wives, who have a 
strong interest in getting their legal 
share of the husband’s property as soon 
as possible to enable them to start a 
new life for themselves and their 
children. i 
Opponents of the system of a fixed 
share for each spouse maintain that this 
may lead to arbitrary results. This was 


2 U.S., President (Kennedy), Commission on 
the Status of Women, Report of the Commit- 
tee on Civil and Political Rights (Washington, 
D.C., 1963), p. 17. 
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the point of view of many participants 
of the 1962 United Nations Seminar, 
where it was stated that some partici- 
pants felt that the answer lay in the 
power of the courts to make property 
settlements and thus make reasonable 
provision for the wife in accordance 
with the circumstances in each case.’ 

It will be interesting to study de- 
velopments in this field. But it must 
not be forgotten that there are still 
many countries where it is not fully 
recognized that married women ought 
to be completely emancipated from the 
authority of their husbands and given 
full powers to administer their own 
property. A recent reform of French 
matrimonial poperty law has left the 
husband as the sole administrator of the 
community property—and the Minister 
of Justice did not find that this was 
contrary to the principle of equality be- 
tween the sexes laid down in the French 
constitution. 

On this point, there is no room for 
disagreement between women, and the 
demand for full equality is entirely in 
accordance with the principles laid down 
by the United Nations. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAMILY SUPPORT 


The problem was—somewhat to my 
surprise—not discussed systematically 
at the four United Nations seminars. 
On the other hand, it was dealt with 
very thoroughly by the United States 
Women’s Commission. The Subcom- 
mittee on Civil and Political Rights in 
its Recommendation 17 said: 


The husband should continue to have the 
primary responsibility for the support of 
his wife and minor children, but in line 
with the partnership view of marriage, the 
wife should be given some legal responsi- 
bility for sharing in the support of hersel 


3 1962 Seminar on the Status of Women in 
Family Law, op. cit., p. 20. 
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and the children to tne extent that she 
has sufficient means to do so. 


But the Committee did not express 
any opinion on the qaestion of whether 
a wife should likewse be responsible 
for the support of her husband when he 
is capable of supporting himself. 

Scandinavian famizy law has a dif- 
ferent attitude towazds this problem: 
the spouses are both equally responsible 
for the support of zhe family; it is 
expressly stated that the duty to pro- 
vide for the maintenence of the family 
_ may be fulfilled by work in the matri- 
monial home. Very similar rules are 
found in recent legisstion in the Ger- 
man Federal Republ= and in France. 

Whether the Scarrlinavian equality 
under the law has >een carried into 
practice on all poinss is, perhaps, a 
question. In Denmark, position during 
marriage has not been much discussed 
from a legal point «f view. But in 
case of divorce, a w-fe will only in a 
very exceptional case >e ordered to pay 
maintenance to the ausband, even if 
she is, strictly speakir.g, better off than 
he is. Husbands, or the other hand, 
are quite often orderei to pay alimony 
to wives who have been working outside 
the matrimonial home during the mar- 
' riage. 
that the recent trene is to limit the 
wife’s right to alimomy if the marriage 
has lasted only a short time. If ‘there 
are no children she will, in these cases, 
often get no alimony at all. Marriage 
is not held to be a ife insurance for 
the wife. 

This problem—whezher the husband 
is the primary supporter ‘of the family 
or whether both spouses have an equal 
duty—is, in my opinicn, of vital impor- 
tance when the questicn of real equality 
between men and women is discussed. 
The fact must be faced that if it is 


4 Report of the Committee on Civil and 
Political Rights, op. cit, tp. 20-21. 


It must, hovever, be stressed. 


maintained that a wife Is a secondary 
supporter only, even in cases where 
there are no children and she has 
trained for a job or profession, this may 
have serious repercussions outside the 
field of private law. 

Unemployment insurance is one ex- 
ample. The United States Commission 
on the Status of Women objected to 


the present state of affairs in the fol- 


lowing terms: 


No distinction in qualifications for unem- 
ployment compensation should be made 
between men and women workers on the 
ill-founded assumption that men are the 
primary workers in households and that 
women, particularly married women, are 
secondary workers.® 


In my own-country, most social insur- 
ance systems (for example, unemploy- 
ment and sickness insurance) classify 
married women as “‘nonsupporters.” As 
a result they get lower benefits than 
married men. When the Danish Status 
of Women Commission last year asked 
me to write a report on the legal posi- 
tion of women, I found that not only 
these and similar rules, but also most 
other rules discriminating against wo- 
men are based on the notion that the 
husband is the supporter of the family, 
even in cases where the wife has been 
earning her own income during a long 
marriage. It must also be kept in mind 
that it is because men have been con- 
sidered the family breadwinners that 
women all over the world still are often 
paid lower wages or salaries than men 
for work of equal value. 

The problem of the spouses’ respon- 
sibility for the support of the family is, 
therefore, of a much wider extent than 
any of the other private law rules that 
J have discussed, of importance in other 


5 U.S., President (Kennedy), Commission on 
the Status of Women, Report of the Commit- 
tee on Social Insurance and Taxes (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1963), p. 7. 
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fields of law. ` They are also of im- 
portance to any person interested in 
the role of women in the modern world. 


UNMARRIED MOTHERS 


In most countries, discrimination 
against unmarried women in private law 
has been completely abolished. A spe- 


cial problem, however, is that of unmar-. 


ried mothers. In a great number of 
countries, there is still a considerable 
amount of prejudice against this group 
of women. It has often resulted in an 
unfavorable position in private law 
both for the mothers and for their 
children. ` 

These problems were discussed at all 
four United Nations seminars. The po- 
sition seems to be most favorable in 
Europe. At the Asian seminar, it was, 
on the contrary, generàlly stated that 
the unmarried mother had no legal pro- 
tection and suffered from the attitude 
of the society, which stigmatized her. 

Two conflicting factors are often 
- mentioned in discussions concerning the 
position of unmarried mothers: the in- 
terest of the child and the interest of 
society in protecting marriage as an 
institution of religious and social impor- 
tance. Less attention is usually paid to 
the problems of the mother herself. 
But it must be stressed that unless her 
interests are properly safeguarded, the 
child will suffer from this lack of safe- 
guards as much as the mother herself. 

It is very important to give unmar- 
ried mothers a right to exercise parental 
duty to the same extent and in the same 
way as any other parent. At the Amer- 
ican Seminar, one participant mentioned 
that, in her country, the parents of 
the mother, rather than the mother her- 
self, exercise parental authority over 
children born out of wedlock. In the 
German Federal Republic, the mother 
has care and control of the child, but 
further rights (for example, guardian- 
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ship) are exercised by a public au- 
thority, the Youth Council. In Den- 
mark, illegitimate children under the 
age of seven have, until recently, ' been 
supervised by the Children’s Welfare 
Authority. 

It is important for the mother to be 
able to institute judicial proceedings to 
have the paternity of the child estab- 
lished, if the putative father is not 
willing to acknowledge his responsibili- 
ties. It is also important to have rules 
putting the father under a duty to 
support his illegitimate child adequately. 

Will rules of this type tend to lessen 
the respect in which the marriage tie 
is held and ought to be held? A num- 
ber of countries have rules restricting 
the putative father from acknowledging 
the child if he has committed adultery. 
Other countries have rules restricting 
the right of children born out of an 
adulterous relationship to become legiti- 
mated by the subsequent marriage of 
the mother and the putative father. 
The motives of such rules are, of course, 
the wish to protect marriage as the only 
union between a man and a woman, 
that is acceptable to society. 

In Scandinavia—especially in Nor- 
way and Denmark—the legal position 


of children born out of wedlock is, in - 


practically all respects, the same as that 
of children born in wedlock. These 
Scandinavian reform laws have, in my 
opinion, in no respect changed the atti- 
tude of the general public toward 


‘marriage as an institution of social or 


religious importance. But they have un- 
doubtedly helped to break down existing 
prejudices against unmarried mothers. 
This has been. an enormous advantage 
to children born out of wedlock, but 
it has also improved the position of the 
mothers, to the benefit not only of 
themselves, but also of society. Moderne 
trends in private law have been empha- 
sized by the most recent developments 
in social legislation: unmarried mothers 
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are, in the same way as widowed and 
divorced mothers, offered opportunities 
to train for better jobs. 


CONCLUSION 


Although many of the problems that 
faced the early feminists have been 
solved in a satisfactory way, there are 
still many important fields where there 
is a serious need for reform of private 
law rules. This is the case even In 
countries where the principle of equal 
rights for men and women is generally 
accepted, l 

It is therefore to be hoped that the 
Draft Declaration on the Elimination of 
Discrimination against Women will be 
accepted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in the not too dis- 


‘ 
a 


tant future. It would be a fitting way 
of celebrating the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Human 
Rights. Of course, this would not re- 
sult in the removal of all barriers against 
women in private law or in any other 
field—it is, unfortunately, much easier 
to make governments and legislative as- 
semblies admit the general principle of 
equality between the sexes than to make 
them abolish specific rules discriminat- 
ing against women. But it will give 
those men and women who are fighting 
for equal rights between the sexes an 
additional and very strong argument in 
favor of their efforts. They are fight- 
ing not only for abstract justice, but 
also for the right of women to develop 
their potentialities to the benefit of 
family life and of society in general. 


Women and Politics in the United States and Canada 


By ROSAMONDE Ramsay Boyp 


ABSTRACT: Since 1920 the women of the United States and 
Canada have steadily increased their responsibilities as voters. 
They have, however, been slow to assume policy-making 
positions at the state and federal levels. Many of them accept 
political responsibilities on boards and municipal councils, 
thereby functioning in areas of local education, welfare, and 
budgeting. Thus, they permit their interests and activities: 
continually to revolve around the time-honored role of women. 
In both countries, there are a few women who have held 
Cabinet positions, and women are representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Canadian parliament. 
These women continue an interest in health, education, and 
welfare, but most of their committee appointments are in 

. areas of male specialization, such as armed services, transpor- 
tation, banking, atomic energy, aeronautics, and flood control. 
This fact supports recent findings that the political behavior of 

men and women is similar at the higher educational levels. 
The lag between the voting habits of women and their accept- . 
ance of responsible public office may be attributable to tradi- 
tional roles, ethnic and regional’ differentials, sporadic 
interest in politics, localized political activity, and woman’s 
underestimation of her political potential. 
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WOMEN AND POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


COMPARATIVE study of the 

political-activity patterns of the 
women of the United States and Canada 
reveals similarity of development rela- 
tive to voting and to holding of respon- 
sible elective and appointive positions. 
In both countries, women were fran- 
chised at approximately the same time, 
subsequent to World War I. Records 
indicate a steadily rising percentage of 
women casting the ballot since 1920. 
However, women’s rise to responsible 
positions of decision-making and ad- 
ministrative leadership has been slow 
and sporadic. 


VOTING RECORD 


At the time of the 1966 election, 
“there were 52,849,000 males of voting 
age in the United States and 60,055,000 
females. Their respective voting records 
were 30,730,000 males and 31,808,000 
females casting their ballots, or 58 per 
cent of the men and 53 per cent of the 
women.* A series of studies reported 
by Angus Campbell have indicated that 
the “voting participation rate among 
women ... is consistently 10%. below 
that of men as an over-all estimate.” ? 

Materials from Canada indicate that 
women have the same rights of fran- 
chise and office-holding as men.” How- 
ever, the Women’s Bureau of Canada in 
1959 pointed out the fact that compara- 
tively few women had been office- 
holders at the higher levels of “federal 
and provincial governments.” * 


1 U.S., Department of Commerce, “Popula- 
tion Characteristics,” Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P~20, No. 160, February 2, 1967, 
p. 3. i 

2 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, War- 
ren E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The 
American Voter (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1964), p. 256. 

3 Marion V. Royce, “Some Reflections on 
the Status of Women in Canada,” MS., 
Ottawa, 1959, p. 3, 

4 Ibid. 
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POLICY-MAKING LEADERSHIP 


In elective and appointive office, the 
women of both Canada and the United 
States are’ not being utilized ade- 
quately. As of September 20, 1966, an 
able Canadian woman, the Honourable 
Judy LaMarsh of the Liberal party, was 
serving as Secretary of State. There 
were also four distinguished women 
serving in parliament as senators and 
three women who had.been elected to 
the House of Commons.’ 

The cumulative record of Canadian 
women in the Senate since the granting 
of the federal franchise to women is 
eight, and the record in the House of 
Commons is eighteen. The provincial 
legislatures in 1966 included ten women 
out of a total of 586 members.’ 

Miss Margaret Meagher serves as the 
appointed Canadian Ambassador to 
Austria, her promotion being within 
Civil Service.® 

In the United States, following the 
Congressional elections of 1966, there 
was one woman senator, Margaret Chase 
Smith, in the Ninetieth Congress. The 
ten incumbents in the House were re- 
elected, and a newcomer was added. 
The Eighty-ninth Congress and the 
Ninetieth Congress have maintained 
twelve women members, but this repre- 
sents the smallest total in recent years. 
The Eighty-eighth Congress had thir- 
teen women, two of them being in the 
Senate.’ 


5 Canada, Department of Labour, Women’s 
Bureau, Women Members of Parliament of 
Canada (Ottawa, 1966), p. 1. 

6 Canada, Department of Labour, Senators- 
Appointed (Ottawa, January 19, 1967), p. 1; 
Canada, Department of Labour, House of 
Commons—Canada (Ottawa, January 19, 
1967) pp. 1 and 2. 

T Canada, Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, The Canadian Woman (Ottawa, 
1966), p. 10. 

8 Senators-Appointed, op. cit, p. 1. 

3 U.S., Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- 
reau, 1965 Handbook on Women Workers, 
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The United States in 1967 has no 
woman Cabinet member; however, in 
1933 Frances Perkins was Secretary .of 
Labor, and in 1953 Oveta Culp Hobby 
was appointed the first Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.*° There were three women 
ambassadors appointed to Denmark, 
Norway, and Luxembourg in 1965, re- 
spectively. Canada has taken notice of 
this in a publication which emphasized 
the fact that her woman ambassador 
was “one out of sixty odd from Canada 
and that the :-women’ ambassadors 
from the United States were three 
out of ninety-five,” only a slight 
proportional difference between the two 
countries. 

To state legislatures-in the United 
States, there were elected in 1966 a 
total of 143 Democratic-party women. 
Adding the fourteen already in office, 
the total is 157. To state-wide offices 
other than legislatures, fifteen Demo- 
cratic-party women were elected, and 
there were five other  office-holders 
whose terms had not expired.?? 

Republican-party statistics indicate 
that 132 of their women in 1966 were 
serving In the Houses of Representa- 
tives of the state legislatures and 23 in 
the Senates, or a total of 155.48 


PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL PARTIES 


Regarding the participation of women 
in a political party, it has been noted 


Bulletin 220 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966), p. 113; Hugh A. 
Bone, American Politics and the Party System 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965), p. 451. 

10 The World Almanaé and Book of Facts 
(New York: Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion, 1966), pp. 329-331. 

11 The Canadian Woman, op. cit., p. 5. 

12 Margaret Price, Capital Capsule (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Democratic National Commit- 
tee, 1966), p. 1. 

13 Maurine Neuberger, Letter (Washington, 
D.C., April 28, 1967). 
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that the enfranchisement of American 
women in 1920 resulted in equal repre- 
sentation of men and women on na- 
tional party committees. However, at 
national conventions, it is seldom’ that > 
women exceed 10 or 15 per cent of the 
regular delegates, although a higher 
percentage are designated as alternates. 
Women provide valuable assistance at 
headquarters and in campaign work.” 

In Canada, the House of Commons 
has three women serving. They are 
divided partywise with one Progressive- 
Conservative, one Liberal, and one New 
Democratic member.*® 

To understand why so few women, 
comparatively, have offered for public 
service and why there exists a lag be- 
tween women’s voting practices ‘and 
their assumption of significant. political 
responsibility, consideration must be 
given to the explanatory. factors of 
traditional roles, ethnic and - regional 
differences, sporadic interest, localized 
political activity, and woman’s under- 
estimation of her political potential. 


TRADITIONAL ROLES 


The division of labor between - the 
sexes throughout the ages has been 
based upon a child-care and hunting 
typology with near-universal stress upon 
woman’s domestic and child-care func- 
tions and the male’s function of pro- 
viding for his family and representing 
them in the community. Such concepts 
have a limiting influence on both men 
and women, but they Pree women to 
a narrower range. 

The child-care and hunting patterns 
remained appropriate until industriali- 
zation and urbanization forced women 
out of the home. Increasingly, women 


have entered the labor market. These 
changes ‘have been noted. in both 
Canada and the United States. The 


Women’s Bureau in each country has 


14 Bone, op. cit., p. 451. 
15 House of Commons-Canada, op. cit. 
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issued annual reports concerning women 
workers. In both countries, it has been 
pointed out that women are listed in 
every occupational category, but are 
concentrated in a few, such as teaching, 
nursing, secretarial, and other time- 
honored women’s roles.*® 

‘Urban changes necessarily require 
role modifications. Talcott Parsons, 
one of the foremost sociological authori- 
ties on the urban family, has desig- 
nated the current role of women as 
“expressive?” (nurturant and affec- 
tional); whereas, the male role is “in- 
strumental” (authoritarian and achiev- 
ing).*7 This seems to be a reorientation 
in psychological and psychiatric terms 
to the earlier child-care and hunting 
roles. 
be apt to discourage female indepen- 
dence in the political arena. It would 
_ tend to perpetuate the opinion of many 

women that “political business is for 
men, anyway.” 18 

Fred Greenstein has studied political 
differences that are evident in child- 
hood. By administering politically ori- 
ented, graded tests to girls and boys, it 
was found that boys’ responses were 
more precocious than those of girls. 
Adult political patterns exemplify those 
of childhood, in that the male is 
more sophisticated in political matters. 
Families obviously perpetuate cultural 
differences in the training of their 
children,?® 


16 Royce, op, cit, pp. 1 and 2; The Cana- 
dian Woman, op. cit, pp. 1 and 2; 1965 
Handbook on Women Workers, op. cit., pp. 
85-90; Alice S. Rossi, “Equality Between the 
Sexes,” in Robert Jay Lifton (ed.), The 
Women in America (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1964). 

1% Talcott Parsons and Robert Bales, Fam- 
ily, Socialization, and Interaction Process 
(Glencoe, I.: Free Press, 1955), pp. 45 and 
46. 

18 Campbell, op. cit, p. 255. 

19 Fred I. Greenstein, “Sex-Related Political 
Differences in Childhood,” Journal of Politics, 
23 (May, 1961), pp. 353-371. 


Even the newer typology would . 
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ETHNIC AND REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The United States and Canada have 
populations which include many ethnic 
groups. In Canada, these represent a 
large number of persons from the Old 
World rural societies, especially from 
Britain and France. There is also a 
minority of Indian and Eskimo people.?° 
The United States has ethnic groups 
from Europe, Asia, South America, and 
elsewhere. Also, it has indigenous In- 
dians and Eskimo, and there are 
Spanish-Americans.*4_ Many of these 
people continue a pattern of male domi- 
nance which is not conducive to the 
political independence of women. 

There are regional differences in each 
of the two countries. Geographic fac- 
tors combine with social and cultural 
ones to produce characteristic and dif- 
ferential ways of life, including political 
customs. For example, in the province 
of Quebec, which is largely French, 
women were not enfranchised until 
1940, twenty-one years after the other 
Canadian provinces had given them the 
right to vote.” 

In the province of Quebec, other 
Atlantic provinces, and Ontario, farm- 
ers’ wives on small holdings still per- 
form “the traditional chores of growing 
the vegetables, feeding the chickens, 
and collecting the eggs.”?3 However, 
the four Atlantic provinces, including 
Quebec, are urbanizing rapidly,** a 
fact which portends changing political 
patterns. 

Indian and Eskimo women, few in 
number, represent the indigenous back- 
wardness of the most geographically 


20 Canada, Department of Labour, Popula- 
tion Figures (Ottawa, April 1966). 

21 The World Almanac and Book of Facts, 
op. cit., p. 329. 

22 Canada, Department of External Affairs, 
“Women in Canada,” Reference Papers, No. 
99 (rev. ed.; June 1964), pp. 5 and 6. 

23 Ibid. p. 2. 

24 Royce, op. cit, p. 1. 
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inaccessible regions, particularly in the 
North. In the timber and mineral 
areas, it is the male who is actively 
involved outside the home, whereas the 
woman is quite homebound.” 

The study of political backwardness 
among women in the United States has 
been directed toward the South and its 
agricultural heritage. Angus Campbell 
maintains that the gap between the 
voting turnout of men and women is 
attributable to a lag in “sex-role change 
in this area, relatively sheltered as it 
seems to be from many modern cultural 
innovations.” 26 

The Negro population in the United 
States constitutes 10 per cent of the 
whole, and is still concentrated in the 


South. This population group has been _ 


underregistered for voting purposes.” 
The 1965 Election Law encourages regis- 
tration, and will affect the voting 
practices of many Negro women. 


SPORADIC INTEREST 


Women’s political interests appear to 
be more sporadic than those of men. 
There are many illustrations of this, 
especially in the United States. One 
example is the fact that the younger 
women are sometimes irregular in their 
voting habits because of sickness in the 
family, lack of baby-sitters, and other 
domestic problems.*® Another example 
would be the political indifference of 
older women, as they represent groups 
of individuals who were reared to adult- 


25 “Women in Canada,” op. cit., pp. 1, 2; 
Royce, op. cit., p. 1. 

26 Campbell, op. cit., p. 256. 

27 Paul Duke, “Southern Politics and the 
Negro,” The Reporter, Vol. 31, No. 11, De- 
cember 17, 1964, pp. 18 and 19. 

28 Martin, Shapiro (ed.), The Constitution 
of the United States and Related Documents 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966), 
pp. 66-76. 

29 Campbell, op. cit., p. 258. 
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hood before the franchise became a 
reality to women, and they retain 
political hesitancy.*° 

Analyses of women’s activities in — 
Canada indicated that winter weather 
is a limiting factor, as well as household 
duties and farm chores." Also, in both 
Canada and the United States, high 
mountain areas, deserts, and wide-open 
stretches of sparsely settled areas have 
been more deterrent to women than 
to men. 

Women’s preference for charismatic, 
unusual leaders, as indicated by the 
landslide that their vote is supposed to 
have given Eisenhower in 1952,8? helps 
to perpetuate their sporadic participa- 
tion in politics. Extraordinary candi- 
dates with personal magnetism are ex- 
ceptional,®* hence enthusiasm for such 
leaders results in intermittent political 
interest on the part of women voters. 

Studies indicate political indepen- 
dence on the part of women, especially 
the younger women, who frequently 
shift from one political party to another 
until they stabilize at a later age." 
This fluctuation becomes an obstacle and 
prevents them from attaining the pin- 
nacle of political leadership. They lack 
unbroken party loyalty and seniority. 

Finally, the specificity of issues with 
which women become involved politi- 
cally limit their activity to matters of 
health, education, welfare, avoidance of 
war, and moralistic concerns.*5 


30 Ibid., pp. 255, 258. 

31 “Women in Canada,” op. cit., p. 2. 

32 Nelson W. Polsby, Robert A. Dentler, 
and Paul A. Smith, Politics and Social Life 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1963), pp. 244, 
245, 

33 Pauline Jewett, “Voting in the 1960 Fed- 
eral By-Elections at Peterborough and Niag- 
ara Falls,” in John C, Courtney (ed.), Voting 
in Canada (Ottawa: Prentice-Hall, 1967), pp. 
60, 61. 

34 Bone, op. cit. pp. 500-502. 

35 Greenstein, op. cit.; Polsby, Dentler, and 
Smith, op. cit., pp. 244, 245. 
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LOCALIZED POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Women’s political activity is inclined 
to be localized at municipal and com- 
munity levels. Many women, both in 
Canada and in the United States, have 
been elected to school boards and city 
councils, These positions harmonize 
with women’s roles since they focus at- 
tention upon matters of local education, 
welfare, safety, and budgeting.*® In 
county government, women serve as 
recorders, clerks, treasurers, and com- 
missioners.’ 


WOMEN’S POLITICAL POTENTIAL 


Underestimation of their political po- 
tential is a trait of American and Cana- 
dian women. An astute political ana- 
lyst recently maintained that there has 
not been bred in women “a sense of 
some personal competence vis-à-vis the 
political world.” 58 On the other hand, 
it is admitted that the political response 
of men and women is similar for those 
persons of higher educational attain- 
ment. As woman raises her educa- 
tional level, she diminishes the political 
differentials between the sexes.*® 

As one reads the listings of commit- 
tee appointments held by women mem- 
bers of the United States Congress, it 
comes as a surprise to discover that 

86 The Canadian Woman, op. cit, p. 9; 
Royce, op. cit, p. 3. 

37 Bone, op. cit, p. 451. 

38 Campbell, op. cit., p. 259. 


39 Polsby, Dentler, and Smith, op. cit, p. 
245; Campbell, op. cit., pp. 256, 259. 


they are functioning in areas of f- 
nance, Congressional reform, aeronautics, 
space, marketing, flood control, armed 
services, and other specializations for- 
merly associated with men.t? Women 
in Canada are no Jess competent to hold 
their own with the opposite sex in gov- 
ernment. ‘They function in the areas 
of citizenship and immigration, post 
office, transport, atomic energy, and 
prison reform.*+ 

Through higher education, the women 
of Canada and the United States con- 
tribute to the removal of political dif- 
ferences between men and women. In 
both countries, members of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women 
have joined with the university women 
of fifty-two other nations in planning 
for the twentieth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Human Rights in 1968. 


They are measuring themselves and their 


countries with respect to the elimina- 
tion of barriers to the full educational, 
social, cultural, and political participa- 
tion of human. beings irrespective of sex, 
race, color, or creed.* 


40US., Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- 
reau, Women of the 89th Congress (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1965), pp. 1-25. 
41 The Canadian Woman, op. cit, pp. 5, 
9-11. i 

42 United Nations, Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, Eighteenth 
Session, Canada (New York, July 9, 1964), 
pp. 1-11; International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, Memorandum and Question- 
naire to National Associations (London, Janu- 
ary 1967). 


Women in Public Life in Peru 


By NELLY FESTINI 


ABSTRACT: When women in Peru obtained the right to vote, 
they broadened their fields of activity in public life. However, 
their participation falls far short of that by men. There are 
four factors which deter them: lack of education, economic 
dependence, social needs, and legal questions. The female role 
inside and outside of school is reviewed with an evaluation 
of historic influences and family prejudices. Economic circum- 
stances are presented, enumerating the needs for reform. The 
social factor is analyzed in the light of the Peruvian milieu, 
and some basic changes are noted in this area. Finally, legal 
questions are treated in relationship to social matters and to 
the work and dignity of the Peruvian woman. 


Nelly Festini, Ph.D., Lima, Peru, is Director, Center of Documentation and Pedagogic 
Research, and Professor at the University of San Marcos. She lectures on art applied 
to education and on aesthetics and holds a seminar on research techniques. She is the 
author of Imagination in the Kantian Theory of Knowledge (1948), Educational Activ- 
ities in the Secondary School (1948), A Classification for Bibliographic Materials Spe- 
cialized in' Education (1957), The Heteronomous Aesthetic (1958), and The Depart- 
ment of Bibliography and Supervised Work (1967)—all in Spanish. Professor Festini 
is President of the Association of University Graduate Women of Peru. 
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ERUVIAN women were given the 

right to vote some years ago, with 
the opportunity to participate in gov- 
ernmental functions within the country 
and abroad. At the same time, they 
were administering industrial and finan- 
cial corporations as well as educational 
organizations. A removal of legal re- 
strictions has furthered their socio- 
economic status. Nevertheless, within 
the past twelve years, women have not 
made the most of their opportunities. 
- Only 5 per cent of those in government 
and one per cent of those in public fi- 
nance are women; in national education, 
just 25 per cent. 


CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 


There are certain factors which con- 
tribute to the smaller number of women 
in public life. Even though Peruvian 
girls and women are entitled by law to 
an education at all levels and in any 
specialty, of the 2,070,270 illiterates 
over fifteen years of age, 1,291,046 are 
women, or over a half-million more 
women than men. In addition, a 
smaller percentage of the total persons 
attending school are girls or women: 
45 per cent in elementary school, 30 
per cent in secondary schools, and 10 
per cent in higher education, in spite 
of the fact that the number of girls of 
school age is twice that of boys. Even 
though the number of girls attending 
school is increasing, their proportion of 
dropouts is higher than for boys, mainly 
in the elementary school. 

Historically, when. boys in the family 
attended elementary school, girls were 
at home with very little education. As 
boys began to go to secondary schools, 
the girls went only to grade schools; 
they had secondary education while the 
boys were in higher educational institu- 
tions. It still is a common belief that 
women belong in the home and need 
only certain domestic skills and a mini- 
mal education. This is an obstacle to 


the development of both the family and 
the nation. To offset these historic 
barriers and family prejudices, there is 
great need for intensifying the basic 
education and vocational orientation of 
women. 

Most Peruvian women are economi- 
cally dependent. This has created a 
certain irresponsibility toward paid 
work and the production and manage- 
ment of wealth. They see no reason to 
make. as much money as men, even in 
similar employment demanding equal 
qualifications and skills. While there 
are no legal provisions which limit the 
advancement of women in their posi- 
tions, there is less probability for wo- 
men than for men to be accepted as pro- 
fessional persons in certain fields, such 
as engineering, medicine, and the sci- 
ences. As employees, they are paid less, 
particularly in the private sector. As 


‘ housewives, they generally are not em- 


ployed outside the home either full- or 
part-time. They need further oppor- 
tunities to work under fair economic 
conditions and with unlimited possibili- 
ties of being admitted to all types of 
employment, especially that of a pro- 
fessional nature. 

In Peru, women are confronted with 
a philosophical dilemma which prevents 
their full participation in public life: Is 
their responsibility primarily for their 
homes, husbands, and children or for 
their work, professions, and public ac- 
tivities? There are some exceptions, 
but the choice seems to be mutually 
exclusive. Protective social provisions 
are needed for children and mothers to 
enable the latter to bear both respon- 
sibilities without adversely affecting the 
integrity of the home. ‘The law re- 
quires the establishment of day nur- 
series, schools with dining facilities, and 
public health clinics. But, in addition, 
support is needed for women to under- 
take either part- or full-time work. 
Statistics indicate that married women, 
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especially those between twenty and 
thirty-five years of age, need the first 
type.of employment, and those over 
thirty-five, the second. 

To encourage leadership among wo- 
men in public life, further legal pro- 


visions are in order in the areas of social. 


security for working women, support of 
the family structure, and the protec- 
tion of deserted women and children, 
as well as the abolition of regulated 
prostitution. 


AN EVALUATION 


Contributions made by some women 
in various public occupations have been 
highly significant and valuable. These 
wonien have demonstrated their cultural 
and technical development and have 
kept pace with new social changes. 
They have opened fields for women in 
education, the law, politics, medicine, 
engineering, foreign service, economics, 
chemistry, social welfare, and the arts. 
Nevertheless, such women have been 
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few, and they are the exception, as is in- 
dicated by the fact that the present rate 
of participation of women in national 
life is as follows: education, 25 per 
cent; social welfare, 22 per cent; law, 
10 per cent; medicine, 6 per cent; eco- 
nomics, 5.5 per cent; art, 5 per cent; 
engineering, 4 per cent; chemistry, 4 
per cent; politics, 3.5 per cent; and 
foreign service, 2 per cent. 

Women’s organizations in Peru have 
concentrated mainly on social welfare, 
cultural promotion, and professional 
and civic education. In Lima, some 
have emphasized community needs. 
But their efforts for women should ex- 
tend throughout Peru and should be 
based on the circumstances indigenous 
to each region. They should relate 
more significantly to programs beneficial 
to Indian and peasant women, as 
well as to the various factors previ- 
ously mentioned which deter the major- 
ity of women from achieving their full 
potential. 


Political Participation of Western European Women 


By MARCELLE STANISLAS DEVAUD 


ABSTRACT: I. is curious to note that the evolution of the 
political rights of women in western Europe as well as their 
behavior as electors and electees have been the subject of very 
few studies. Ih fact, except for a study made in 1955 by 
Maurice Duverzer—done at the request of the United Nations 
Educational, Scentific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
—with regard so four major western European countries, one 
finds, to date, very little research of scientific value on the 
subject. However, Mattei Dogan and Jacques Narbonne, in 
their. study “Frenchwomen Come to Grips with Politics,” 
undertaken in he framework of the UNESCO investigation, 
concluded as fcllows: “Without the vote of the women, the 
governments of western Europe, during the years following 
the Second Wo-ld War, would have been very different from 
those we have xnown.” ‘These authors demonstrated that in 
France, as in Germany or in Italy, only the contribution of 
the female vote had prevented the establishment of Communist 
regimes. It weuld seem useful, then, in 1967, to weigh the 
importance of fhe political participation of women in western 
Europe and to ascertain if- the responsibilities which they as- 
sume directly correspond to their general progress and to the 
influence they Fave had in balloting. 


Marcelle Stanislas Dezaud, Paris, France, has been a member of the French Economic 
and Social Council since 1962. She was senator for Seine (Paris Region), 1946-1958; 
vice-president of the Sezate, 1948-1952; a deputy of Seine, 1958-1962; and mayor of 
Colombes (Seine), 195—1965. She is President of the Committee for Study and 
Liaison of Female Labo- and cofounder and Vice-President of the International Com- 
mittee for Liaison of Fomen’s Associations and the International Society of Female 
Municipal Electees. Sh= has authored numerous articles and studies on economic and 
social problems, labor le-islation, employment, and on subjects pertaining to the promo- 
tion of the interests of women. 
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HE gathering of statistical docu- 

ments pertaining to the political re- 
sponsibilities of women has proven to be 
difficult even at the level of the coun- 
tries concerned. Perhaps this is a re- 
sult of the fact that the woman’s place 
is still inadequately established in ac- 
tive political life. If her theoretical 
rights are henceforth undeniable and 
uncontested, her true status remains 
precarious everywhere. 

It is helpful, however, to distinguish 
three groups of countries whose behavior 
is appreciably different: (1) Finland 
and the Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon 
countries in which the woman has long 
since acquired political rights and seems 
to practice them without major difficul- 
ties; (2) the group of states in which 
women have acquired these rights more 
recently—-Latin countries, for the most 
part, in which the old tradition of 
Roman law has placed the woman in 
the position of a minor and in which 


her political promotion undergoes a vari- _ 


ety of fates; (3) and, finally, the coun- 
tries which have only partially accorded 
political equality to women (Switzerland 
and Portugal). 

The first display of interest in poli- 
tics on the part of the elector is mea- 
sured by his participation in voting. It 
appears that, after a trial period, wo- 
men make great use of their right to 
vote, scarcely less than men, and some- 
times more. The Swedish woman, for 
example, has voted since 1919; 47.2 per 
cent of the women voted in 1921; 70 
per cent, in 1936; and 84.8 per cent, 
in 1960 (compared to 87.1 per cent 
for male electors). That is the picture 
for most of western Europe; Italy, ex- 
ceptionally, shows a higher rate of ab- 
stention among male voters than among 
the female. 

If the way in which women take to 
their role as electors is relatively re- 
assuring, their quantitative advance- 
ment as electees is much less so; for in 


“men in 1919. 
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the best instances, they represent 15 to 
17 per cent of those elected, although the 
female electoral body ‘is numerically 
greater than the male. As for their par- 
ticipation in the government: of their 
respective countries, they have remained 
everywhere—although ‘in varying de- 
grees—far below what is the due of the 
ever-more-qualified women in highly 
developed societies. 


FINLAND, SCANDINAVIA, AND THE 
ANGLO-SAXON COUNTRIES 


Finnish women have had the vote 
since 1906. They made up nineteen 
out of two hundred members of the 
first parliament which they succeeded 
in entering. Today, the number is 
thirty-four, or 17 per cent. The present 
President and Vice-President of the 
Cultural Commission are women. Since 
1926, the year of appointment of the 
first woman minister, eight ministers 
have been women, and one of them 
became vice-president of the Council. 
There are numerous women electees in 
local urban communities (Helsinki, 28 
per cent), but fewer in rural areas (7 
per cent to 19 per cent). 

Danish women have voted and have 
been eligible for local councils since 
1903 and for parliament, since 1915. A 
woman became a minister for the first 
time in 1926. Currently, there are 
nineteen women out of 171 members of 
parliament, or 11.2 per cent; two are 
ministers, and there is one ambassador; 
several sit in international assemblies, 
notably in the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. 

Sweden granted political rights to wo- 
As early as 1921, a 
woman was elected to the Senate, and 
three were elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies; ten were elected in 1936; 
twenty-nine, in 1956. At present the 
Senate, out of 151 members, includes 
fifteen women, or 15 per cent; and the 
Chamber has thirty-four out of 132, or 
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14.6 per cent. A woman presides over 
the Permanent Legislative Commission 
- of the Senate; three women are min- 
isters (for disarmament, family, and 
youth, respectively), and one is an am- 
bassador.. Women are very active within 
the political parties and have great in- 
fluence and effectiveness; their entry 
into political life is a success for women 
and for Sweden. 

Norwegian women have voted in local 
elections since 1901 and in legislative 
elections since 1909. The first woman 
was elected to parliament in 1921. 
Today, it contains fourteen deputies, or 
about 10 per cent. A woman presides 
over the Commission of Social Affairs; 
another is Secretary of the Assembly. 
A woman became a minister for the first 
time in 1945. There are two female 
members of the current government 
(justice and consumer affairs). Five 
per cent of the local electees are women. 

In 1918, women over thirty years of 
age received the right to vote in Great 
Britain; all. women over twenty-one 
have been able to vote since 1928. 
Women have been able to sit in the 
House of Commons by election and in 
the House of Lords, either through the 
granting of a life peerage (1958) or 
hereditarily (1963). Margaret Bonfield 
was the first woman member of a 
ministerial cabinet in 1929. From 1918 
to 1964, there were eighty-one woman 
deputies and twenty-one woman minis- 
ters. 
sit in the House of Commons (630 
members), or 3.9 per cent, and thirty- 
three in the House of Lords (1,019 
members), or 3.2 per cent. Seven 
women are ministers, one of them a 
member of the Cabinet. There are 
three women deputies in North Ireland, 
and one woman has been a minister 
there. There are two women in the 
British delegation to the Council of 
Europe. The women of the United 
Kingdom have participated in local ad- 


At present, twenty-five women . 
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ministration since 1907. A woman be- 
came a mayor in 1908. Today, there 
are 1,835 elected women members in 
the county councils, or 14 per cent. 
Three are lord-mayors, and many are 
mayors and presidents of councils of 
urban districts. ` 

British women have been very active 
in the political parties and have held 
important positions; since 1926, two 
women have been president of the Na- 
tional Union of Conservative and Un- 
ionist Associations, and one of the two 
vice-presidents of the Conservative party 
organization is always a woman. In 
the National Executive Committee of 
the Labour party, there are five female 
members elected each year by the an- 
nual congress, and, since 1930, twenty- 
nine women have been elected president 
of the National Executive Committee. 
The United Kingdom is one of our 
oldest European democracies, in which 
women probably best know how to make 
their votes count. 

The women of the Federal Republic 
of Germany have voted on the local and 
federal level since 1919. Presently, the 
Bundestag includes forty-three woman 
deputies, or 8.3 per cent. Three are 
members of the Consultative Assembly 


‘of the Council of Europe, and two are 


members of the European Parlia- 
mentary Assembly. One woman was 
Minister of Public Instruction for 
Rhineland-Westphalia from 1949 to 
1954; another was federal Minister of 
Health in 1961. Three are cur- 
rently ministers of provincial govern- 
ments. The Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU) and its affiliate, the 
Christian Social Union (CSU), have 
two women in charge of groups in the 
Bundestag. 

Austria is the European country with 
the highest rate of women holding jobs 
(44.5 per cent); but their political 
representation is not commensurate with 
their economic role. Nine women are 
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members of the Lower House, and 
seven are members of the Upper House; 
twenty-five sit in the legislative cham- 
bers of the federal states; three women 
sit in the Municipal Council of Vienna. 
One woman holds the portfolio of social 
affairs, and two are ambassadors. 


BELGIUM, FRANCE, AND ITALY 


Laws of March 27, 1948, and March 
24, 1949, gave political equality to 
Belgian women. Today, there are four 
woman deputies (out of 212) and two 
senators (out of 180). There are about 
550 municipal electees, and twenty-two 
women are provincial council members. 
Some are magistrates in large cities. 
One woman senator is a member of the 
Assembly of the Union of Western 
Europe. Mrs. de Riemaecker is Min- 
‘ister of Family Welfare and Housing. 

Despite a long battle waged by the 
French women’s associations and despite 
numerous bills debated in parliament 
between the two world wars, French 
women were granted political equality 
only with the ordinance of April 21, 
1944, issued by General de Gaulle. The 
Consultative Assembly which sat in 
Paris after the Liberation, as well as 
the first selected municipal councils, in- 
cluded a significant number of women, 
widely known members of the resistance 
movement for the most part. But it 
was on April 29, 1945, that French 
women constituted a real part of the 
citizenry for the first time by partici- 
pating in an electoral consultation, 

The constitution of 1946 confirmed 
their status as citizens; for, according 
to Article 4, all French adults of both 
sexes are electors. A look at the vari- 
ous ballotings since that date reveals 
several facts: (1) female abstention 
from voting is greater than the male, 
in general, but varies according to cer- 
tain sociological factors; (2) the num- 
ber of women elected has steadily de- 
creased, from forty deputies in 1946 to 
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eleven in 1967, or 2 per cent, while the 
senators, who totaled twenty-three in 
1946, today are no more than five, ` 
constituting one per cent. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has two hun- 
dred members, of which only four are 
women. Several women have been vice- 
presidents of the Assembly and the 
Senate; today there are only two (out 
of eight) in the Assembly and one (out 
of four) in the Senate. A woman is 
President of the Commission for Cul- 
tural and Social Affairs. France had 
three women secretaries of state in 
1936 when women had not yet attained 
political equality. Since 1946, there 
have been only one female minister and 
two secretaries of state. Thirty-two are 
members of departmental assemblies 
(out of 3,000), and 11,145 are munici- 
pal council members (out of 463,408). 
421 mayors are women (out of 38,000). 

Women are not very active in the 
political parties, where they advance 
with difficulty to the upper ranks. The 
role played by French women in politics 
is not commensurate with the more and 
more important place they hold on the 
professional level and in economic 
circles. l 

A Latin country based on Roman 
law, Italy has had a development simi- 
lar to that of France. Currently, there 
are twenty-four female deputies, or 4 
per cent, and five senators, or 1.55 per 
cent. Two women are undersecretaries 
of state, and one of the vice-presidents 
of the House is a woman. Forty-nine 
women sit in provincial assemblies (out 
of 2,666); nine, in regional assemblies; 
and 2,248, in local assemblies. 


REPUBLIC OF TRELAND, LUXEMBOURG, 
HOLLAND, AND YUGOSLAVIA 


There are four woman deputies and 
one senator in the Republic of Ireland, 
where women are quite active in poli- 
tics. The first Minister of Labor there 
was a woman. 
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The women of Luxembourg have 
taken part in political life since the law 
of May 15, 1919. There is one woman 
deputy (out of fiftyzive) who is also 
a member of the European Parlia- 
mentary Assembly. Another woman is 
Secretary of State. Tne Grand Duchess 
of Luxembourg has for a long time 
been the Chief of Sta-e. 

Dutch women take an active part in 
political life. One woman is currently 
a minister. Four sit ih the First Cham- 
ber; and fifteen, in the Second Chamber. 
The political parties have several women 
in their administratims, and one gen- 
erally serves as vice-president. 

Yugoslav women have experienced a 
rapid political advancement in the last 
twenty years. They constitute from 12 
per cent to 25 per cen of the assemblies 
of the republic and tke provinces; 20.9 
per cent of the district assemblies; and 
16.4 per cent of tke communal as- 
semblies. There are 131 seated in the 
Federal Assembly. There have been 
several female minSters and three 
ambassadors. 


GREECE, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, 
AND PORTUGAL 


The constitution o” Greece did not 
anticipate any discrimination between 
the sexes on the poltical level. But 
laws were required in 1951 and 1952 to 
urge to vote women who hesitated to 
participate in political life as a result 
of a long tradition born of Ottoman 
influence. Two women were elected in 
1956; and four, in 1658. Today, only 
one sits in parliament. Mme. Tsaldaris 
was a minister from 1956 to 1958. 

A law enacted om July 22, 1961, 
granted Spanish women the same rights 
as men “to vote and zun for election.” 
For the moment, not many women ap- 
pear to be getting -lected or to be 
occupying public offic:. 

Swiss women have not yet obtained 
political rights on a federal level. How- 


ever, four cantons (out of twenty-five) 
have permitted women to participate in 
regional political life. The Grand Coun- 
cil of Geneva appointed a female vice- 
secretary in 1962, vice-president in 
1963, and president in 1964. In the 
communal councils, the number of 
women elected oscillates between 5 per 
cent and 17 per cent; a commune of 
the canton of Neuchatel has a munici- 
pal council with a female majority. 
This success proves that Swiss women 
have been able to implement rapidly 
the rights ‘which they now are attempt- 
ing to acquire on all levels, 

The electoral law of 1945 gave the 
right to vote to the women of Portugal, 
with certain literacy and poll-tax re- 
strictions. There are four women depu- 
ties (out of 120), and seven are mem- 
bers of the Corporate Chamber. One 
of the deputies is a member of the 
Portuguese delegation to the United 
Nations and represents Portugal in 
UNESCO. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We should like to draw some brief 
conclusions from this rapid survey. 
First of all, it seems that, with the 
exception of Finland and Sweden, the 
political evolution of women in western 
Europe has not paralleled their profes- 
sional advancement or their incorpora- 
tion into the economic, cultural, and 
social life of their countries. 

The rate of schooling for girls has, 
as a matter of fact,.grown everywhere 
more rapidly than that for boys; women 
practice many professions demanding 
high qualifications; if equality of salary 
has not been completely achieved, at 
least great strides have been taken in 
that direction in the last few years. 

On the other hand, if the female 
voters conscientiously do their duty, 
there are still very few of them who 
engage in electoral campaigns, especially 
on national ballots. Scrupulous in the 
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exercise of their office, parliamentary 
women are only too willing to devote 
themselves primarily to social and cul- 
tural studies and are still timid in ap- 
proaching the great political problems. 
Perhaps that is why they participate 
little in international assemblies and 
are almost nonexistent in diplomacy. 
There are very few women members of 
government, with the exception of Mr. 
Wilson’s Labour government. 

This “female vacuum” on the politi- 
cal scene in our old western European 
democracies may be surprising to the 
observer, who cannot fail to make a 
comparison between that absence and 
the important place held by women in all 
the developing countries. One finds the 
explanation for this, on the one hand, 
in the behavior of the women them- 
selves, who have not yet succeeded in 
surmounting a number of psychological 
obstacles born of age-old habits, and, 
on the other, in the traditional attitude 
of a society whose psychical and socio- 
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logical development is lagging behind 
its technical evolution.’ In the ever 
lively competition for top administra- 
tive posts, especially in politics, as 
Maurice Duverger has stressed, the 
“advancement of the woman” is harshly 
obstructed by the “masculine dam,” and 
the conscious and unconscious expo- 
nents of “imbecillitas sexus” are all the 
more numerous because this simplistic 
philosophy largely serves their own 
interests. 

The western European woman, how- 
ever, has, in our age, become aware of 
her numerical strength and of her intel- 
lectual potential, as well as of her eco- 
nomic importance. She knows that, in 
the course of the last twenty years, she 
has made great advancement profes- 
sionally. She must now have the will 
(and the young generations certainly 
seem to have it) to shape the politics 
of the last part of this century—and 
the perseverance to seek the means to 
do so. 


Political A.ctivity of Women in Eastern Europe 


By KAMILA CHYLINSKA 


ABSTRACT: There are significant differences in the tradi- 
tions of the countries of eastern Europe. While political 
rights for women have been included in the constitutions of 
each of these countries, this does not mean they have been 
implemented zully. In the professional and political fields, the 
progress of women has been very important since World War 
II. ‘But their professional activities are ahead of the political. 
The experience gained in the course of the rapid industrializa- 
tion which previded new tasks for women has made them con- 
sider anew tke problems of equal rights of women: not as 
women’s assimilation in the world of men, but as a re-evaluation 
of their potenczialities. 


Kamila Chylinska, <R.D., Warsaw, Poland, is a journalist for the daily paper, “The 
Life of Warsaw.” Se writes in the field of social problems and collaborates with 
_ various social and women’s magazines. 
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N eastern Europe, women obtained 
equal political rights with men 
through constitutional changes at vari- 


ous periods of time, as indicated below: 

COUNTRY YEAR 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 1917-1918 
Czechoslovakia 1919 
Poland 1919 
Hungary 1920 
Albania 1946 
Rumania 1946 
Yugoslavia 1946 
Bulgaria 1947 


The participation of women in politi- 
cal functions cannot be considered as 
an autonomous phenomenon, apart from 
other social and professional factors, nor 
in the abstract. In the professional and 
political fields, their progress has been 
outstanding, particularly since World 
War II, but in some of the eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, their professional ac- 
tivities have far surpassed their political 
contributions. Women have undertaken 
new economic responsibilities during the 
rapid mndustrialization programs in east- 
ern Europe, and these experiences have 
made them reconsider the problems in- 
curred in equal rights of women. It is 


not a matter of their being assimilated . 


in the world of men, but a re-evaluation 
of their own potentialities, 


DIFFERENT BEGINNINGS, BUT A 
COMMON CONVICTION 


The first legal acts in the Soviet 
Union after the revolution in 1917, and 
those of the first constitution in 1918, 
gave women the same political rights 
as men. These rights were reconfirmed 
in 1936 in the new constitution. The 
Soviet state in its early social and 
political development considered the 
emancipation of women essential to its 
philosophy and future progress. Until 
then, there had been serious discrimi- 
nation against women. The legal and 
constitutional measures taken by the 
Soviet Union dynamically influenced 


other countries in eastern Europe to 
recognize the importance of, and gradu- 
ally to implement, equal rights for 
women. The constitutions of all the 
socialist countries today guarantee to 
women equal rights in all fields of so- 
cial, political, economic, and cultural 
life. 

No matter what and how different 
their traditions have been; even though 
some of these countries included equal 
rights for women in their constitutions 
in the period between World Wars I 
and II; despite the fact that it is dif- 
ficult to compare the situations and 
culture patterns of the women in highly 
industrialized countries like Czechoslo- 
vakia with those in agricultural Bul- 
garia—the socialist countries share the 
common conviction that constitutional 
acts lead to actual implementation of 
equal opportunities for women_ only 
when followed by other appropriate 
laws and by social developments that 
free women from some. of their tradi- 
tional responsibilities and concepts. In 
eastern Europe, the labor codes, the 
civil laws, particularly family law, and 
the educational systems were reformed. 
Extensive services for the benefit of 
the family have been established, with 
special attention being given to the 
protection of the mother and child. 

During the Second World War in the 
Soviet Union, Poland, Albania, and 
Yugoslavia, many women fought ac- 
tively with men against the occupying 
forces and gave their lives. One cannot 
abstract that period from the present 
scene. The subsequent readiness of 
women to do political and social work 
in their countries, free from occupa- 
tion and adopting new social systems, 
must be considered as a continuation, in ° 
completely new conditions, of that for- 
mer, deeply conscious, and often heroic 
readiness. 

After the war, the political activities 
of women were exercised under the ten- 
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sion of deep transformations of the po- 
litical structure which required a broad 
contribution by all communities to the 
organization of both the state and 
the economy. This was a period which 
reflected the desires of people, after 
years of oppression and former political 
inactivity, to take an active part in 
governing their countries. Both women 
and men were concerned. But women 
were handicapped by years of unequal 
qualifications for such tasks. 


POLITICAL FUNCTIONS REQUIRE 
QUALIFICATIONS 


No modern state can afford to dis- 
regard the general qualifications or the 
degree of specialization of the candi- 
dates to fill its posts when science and 
technology increasingly determine pro- 
cedures in almost every area of life. 
The exercise of political functions re- 
quires the acquisition of wide knowl- 
edge and special education. Therefore, 
in assessing the political activity of 
women in the countries of eastern 
Europe, one cannot separate their 
political abilities from their professional 
knowledge and experience. 

Women have advanced significantly 
in the professions. A certain regularity 
can be observed, appearing also in 
many other geographic regions and in 
different political structures. Where, 
namely, in many cases, and in the 
worker’s milieu particularly, the incen- 
tive for women to undertake a job is 
a desire to raise the income of the fam- 
ily, it often happens afterward that 
the work transforms her interests, life 
ambitions, preferences, and hopes—cre- 
ating a new set of values. Many wo- 
men, especially those obtaining high 
` qualifications, do not leave their posi- 
tions even when the material needs 
cease to exist. Middle-aged women 
frequently strive to become financially 
independent by working to acquire a 
larger old-age pension. 


In the Soviet Union, there is an 
“intellectualization” of the structure of 
the employment of women: 59 per cent 
of the total number of specialists with 
secondary or higher education, and 38 
per cent of all scientific workers, are 
women.* In Poland, the number of 
employed women possessing secondary~ 
education exceeds the number of male 
workers with the same level of educa- 
tion.2 Thirty per cent of the employed 
persons with higher education are wo- 
men.? Jn the other socialist countries, 
the professional activities of women are 
increasing regularly. 

Although female employment is grow- 
ing rapidly and women are acquiring 
high specializations, there still are large 
numbers of unskilled workers of various 
dimensions in different socialist coun- 
tries, and this has an impact on the 
general status of employed women. It 
is a situation where the equality of the 
rights of women is being implemented 
to a higher degree, thanks to the 
achievements of the upper, most highly 
qualified section of working women, 
rather than thanks to the regular ad- 
vance of the total community of them. 
The great emphasis in the eastern Euro- 
pean countries on the training of girls, 


i“Zenszcziny w SSSR: Statisticzeskije ma- 
teriaty.” Ottisk iz zurnala Wiestnik Statistiki, 
Nr. 1 (1966) [Women in the USSR: Statisti- 
cal facts and figures. Reprinted from the 
periodical Statistical News, No. 1 (1966)]; 
Ed. “Statistica,” Moscow 1966. 

2 “Materiały z obrad IV Krajowego Zjazdu 
Ligi Kobiet w czerwcu, 1966: Referat wygto- 
szony przez przewodniczącą Ligi Kobiet, 
Stanislawe Zawadecka.” [“Materials from the 
IV National Congress of the League of Polish 
Women, June 1966: Report given by Mme. 
Stanisława Zawadecka, Chairman of the 
League”] (Warsaw: Central Board of the 
Polish Women’s League, 1966). 


8 Speech of Mme. Zofia Dembinska, Delegate 
of the Polish Government to the United Na- 
tions Committee on Women’s Rights, delivered 
at the IV National Congress of the League 
of Polish Women, June 1966 (Jbid.). 
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on breaking down traditional stereo- 
types which influence their views and 
tastes, on providing continuing -educa~ 
tion for women working in their trades 
—all these efforts taken together are 
aimed at counteracting the imbalance in 
the qualification structure of women and 
‘at promoting the advancement of 
women. 


STATISTICAL DATA ON POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES 


A similar pattern may be witnessed 
in the sphere which is here of different 
interest to us—women’s participation in 
responsible political work. ‘There has 
been enormous progress as compared 
with the prewar period, but too little 
progress in relation to the real possibil- 
ities and to the role which the women 
should play in their country’s political 
life. In all of the socialist countries, 
the participation of women in the elec- 
tions to parliament and to the local 
councils is very high. Still more im- 
pressive is their participation in the 
pre-election campaigns, in presenting 
motions, requests, and conditions to the 
candidates. The degree of implementa- 
tion of the passive electoral rights by 
women is still inadequate, however, 
when compared with the implementation 
of active rights. 

Women are most advanced in politi- 
cal activity in the Soviet Union. The 
number of delegates to the Supreme 
Council is 28 per cent of the total 
number and to the local councils, over 
42 per cent. On the executive com- 
mittees of the municipal councils, 27 
per cent are women. In the Peoples’ 
Courts, women comprise over 31 per 
cent, and in the Supreme Courts of the 
autonomous republics and the national, 
local, and municipal courts, 40 per cent 
of the personnel. ‘They serve on the 
Council of Ministers. A woman is 
Minister of Culture, and there are a 


number of ministers in the governments 
of the union republics.4 

The Polish parliament has 57 women 
deputies, or 12 per cent; in the local 
authorities, 15.4 per cent of the general 
number of council members are women. 
A woman is in the Council of State; 
two are judges on the Supreme Court; 
one has ambassadorial rank in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. The Chairman 
of the Polish Red Cross is a woman, 
and ten women occupy managerial posts 
in departments of various ministries. 
The participation of women in the 
establishment councils or local trade- 
union councils amounts to 33 per cent, 
and in the trade-union main and local 
executive committees, 20 per cent are 
women. ‘There are two women in the 
Presidium of the Central Council of the 
Trade Unions.® 

In Czechoslovakia, a woman was 
Deputy Prime-Minister for many years. 
At present, the Minister of Light Indus- 
try is a woman, as is the Deputy Chair- 
man of the parliament. At the dis- 
trict courts, 70 per cent of the judges 
and 30 per cent of the counselors are 
women.® l i 

The only country in the world which 
has a woman chairman of the parlia- 
ment is Hungary. There are also 65 
women deputies in the parliament; 
18,000 women are members of the local 
councils, and 141 women occupy posts 
as chairmen of these councils.” 

In Bulgaria, a woman is Deputy 

4 Sowietskaja Zenszczina [Soviet Woman], 
Soviet Women’s Committee, Moscow, 1966 
(Mimeographed). 

5The Polish Statistical Yearbook, 1966; 
Report given by Mme. Stanislawa Zawadecka 
at the IV National Congress of the League of 
Polish Women, June 1966, loc. cit. 

cI. Brejchowa, B. Goleczkowa, WI. Kon- ` 
szjakowa, Zenszciny w Czechoslowakii [Wo- 
men in Czechoslovakia] (Prague: Czechoslovak 
Women Committee, 1963), n. 8. 

7 Introductory Report presented at the Con- 
gress of Hungarian Women, Budapest, 1965 
(Mimeographed). 
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Chairman of the parliament; there are 
71 women deputies, and two women 
are in the parliament’s Presidium. There 
are two women ministers; two are vice- 
ministers. Twenty per..cent of the 
total number of members of the local 
councils are women.® 

In Rumania, there are sixty-seven 
women deputies in parliament and forty 
thousand women are in the local coun- 
cils. Also, in the rural agricultural co- 
operatives, the participation of women 
is increasing considerably. Where there 
were seventeen thousand women in 
the presidiums of these leading co- 
operatives in 1962, there were already 
forty thousand in 1965.° 

In the federal republic of Yugoslavia, 
the participation of women in the politi- 
_cal life of the country is different in 
various areas. It is larger in the more 
industrialized republics, where the per- 
centage of women in relation to the 
total amount of employed is higher, and 
it is smaller where there is a bigger 
percentage of agricultural population. 
The proportion of women in the federal 
parliament attains almost 20 per cent. 
In the parliaments of particular repub- 
lics, the proportion is from 12 per cent 
to 25 per cent. Finally, in the workers’ 
self-governing organs, the participation 
of women ranges from 15 per cent to 
17 per cent.?° 


8 Committee of Bulgarian Women, “Infor- 
mation Materials about Women in Bulgaria,” 
Sophia, 1966 (Mimeographed). 

3 Rapport du Conseil National des Femmes 
de la République socialiste de Roumanie con- 
cernant Vactivité déployée depuis la dernière 
Conférence Nationale et les taches qui revien- 
nent au mouvement des femmes à la lumiere 
des décisions du IX Congrés du Parti Com- 
muniste Roumain (Bucharest, 1966). 

10S, Duric and G. Dragicevic, Women in 
the Yugoslav Society and Economy (Belgrade, 
1965); L’éducation des femmes: Rapport pre- 
. senté par Mirjana Krstnic, Présidente de la 


GENERAL TRENDS, INCENTIVES, 
AND RESTRAINTS 


In the socialist countries, as in others 
in the world, the political activation of 
women is not obtained by decrees, but 
is a concrete result of their social and 
professional situation, of their level of 
social consciousness, and of the degree 
of their cultural advancement. In these 
countries, the above processes are en- 
couraged by a very definite state pol- 
icy, but, at the same time, they are 
subject to the traditional restraints of 
former periods: lack of qualifications of 
women as compared to men; the stereo- 
type of the woman as chiefly a house- 
wife; distrust of her managerial ability; 
and the difficulties of reconciling profes- 
sional tasks with the maternal, family, 
and home duties of women. These 
factors, which are interwoven and which 
appear at various levels, not only take 
the form of objective restraints, but 
also create in the minds of many women 
complexes of a limited character, self- 
imposed restrictions, and permanent lim- 
itations of their possible achievements. 

In order to do away with all these 
restraints, subjective as well as objec- 
tive, the socialist countries are under- 
taking permanent and unceasing efforts 
in many spheres of life. It is quite 
obvious that social activation of women 
benefits not only them personally, but 
the entire society. The goal now is not 
the adaptation of women to a man’s 
world, nor the equating of men and 
women. It is to evaluate the abilities 
of women and to create for them 
conditions which will permit their full 
participation in society. 


Conférence pour les activités sociales des 
femmes de Yougoslavie, Seminaire Interna- 
tional sur Véducation des femmes, 18-20 no- 
vembre 1965 (Mimeographed). 
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Women 1n the Middle East and North Africa 
and Universal Suffrage 


By BERAËT ZEKI UNGOR 


ABSTRACT: Emancipation of women and equalization of their 
political rights have been successful only in part in the coun- 
tries of the Middle East and North Africa. The condition of | 
women depends on the behavior of the man in the family and 
on the family’s geographic location and cultural and economic 
level. Variations in these factors result in two basic types of 
differentially structured collectivities. Positive factors are 
current’ political regimes abiding by egalitarian and reform 
principles, cultural progress, women’s organizations, and the 
struggle against illiteracy. Negative factors are customs or tra- 
ditions, obscurantism, and ignorance. Governmental measures 
taken vary according to whether the states are secular or 
Moslem and whether Moslem states follow the traditional or 
reformed version of Islam. Agrarian reform, industrialization, 
and changes in mores will contribute to the growth of women’s 
equality, socially and economically as well as politically. 
There is a clear trend toward a universal civilization in which 
women will be called upon to play an effective role. 

A supplementary note on the situation of women in Israel 
is found at the end of the article. It has been prepared by 
the Special Editor of this volume.—Ed. 


Baraét Zeki Üngör, Licenciée és droit, is a lawyer and member of the Istanbul Bar 
Association; she received her secondary education at the Lycée Francais de N.D.S. in 
Istanbul and her university education at the Law School of the University of Istanbul. 
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WOMEN IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


rY\HE countries of he Middle East 

and North Africa—those bordering 
on the Mediterranean basin and such 
inland countries as Iran and Iraq, 
` whose peoples are in the great majority 
Moslem, as well as Lebanon, whose 
population is half Moslem and half 
Christian—have, since the First World 
War, become increasingly subject to an 
essentially social reform which has been 
reshaping relationships within the fam- 
ily, the collectivity, an1 the state. 

The legal status of =he Moslem wo- 
man had retained its medieval form and 
was incompatible with zhe conditions of 
a modern society, and segregation ham- 
pered the organization -of social life by 
placing a barrier beween men and 
women. 


EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN AND 
EQUALITY OF POLIMCAL RIGHTS 


For the above-mentioned countries, 
which aspired to attain progress, cul- 
tural and economic d-velopment, and 
the raising of social stendards, the loss 
of half of their humaz resources con- 
stituted a considerable loss of national 
energy and, therefore, of the results 
which they had hoped o achieve. The 
leaders, regardless of affiliation or tend- 
ency, felt the need to zemedy the situ- 
ation by the emancipetion of women. 
Their task was made easier by the 
existence of an elite group of cultivated 
women capable of assuming responsibil- 
ity and of participating în public affairs. 

Political circumstances, such as the 
Turkish war of independence, which 
ended in. 1923 with the treaty of Lau- 
sanne and which freee! that country, 
or the fight of the Norsh African coun- 
tries against colonialism, put male and 
female citizens in direct contact and 
permitted the manifestation of values 
existing on both sides; a change took 
place in the conception of the woman’s 
role in social life. 


$ 
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Turkey gave women equality in civil 
rights through the adoption of the Swiss 
Civil Code in 1926; this was an event 
of considerable consequence, which 
marked a turning point in the fate of 
women throughout the Orient. In 1934, 
Turkish women obtained political equal- 
ity and became full-fledged citizens.? 

However, the emancipation movement 

extended to the other countries of the 
Middle East and North Africa, which 
accorded women total or qualified equal- 
ity In politics.2 Currently, there are 
in most of these countries female depu- 
ties, senators, and members of parlia- 
mentary and regional commissions and 
of municipal councils, 
. All the countries, including those in 
which women have not yet attained 
equality,-are bent on modernizing their 
laws and are engaged in a fundamental 
revision of the personal status of wo- 
men;* they are displaying great cul- 
tural and social activity in an effort 
to assure application of the laws; they 
have already achieved, in varying de- 
grees, a school and university system 
giving women access to all of the cul- 
tural establishments which provide an 
outlet to all professions, careers, func- 
tions, and responsibilities; they are all 
engaged in the struggle against illiter- 
acy.* They have created a complex of 
centers and institutes for the education 
a Turkey, Law of December 5, 1934, No. 
2559. 

2Ruth Frances Woodsmall, “Suffrage ac- 
cordé à la femme,” Le Liban, February 18, 
1953; “La Jordanie en 1966,” Femmes Suisses, 
February 6, 1966; J. C. Rister, “La Syrie, 
suffrage limité aux femmes diplomées,” Islam 
Moderne; Constitutions of Tunisia and Alge- 
ria; Iraq received optional women’s suffrage 
on February 12, 1967. 

2“Changes in Muslim Personal Law: A 
Symposium,” 26th International Congress of 
Orientalists. : 

4Publication of UNESCO and DECD. 
Varying percentage of illiterates from 80 per 


cent to 75 per cent; according to the Turkish 
census of 1965: 51 per cent. | 
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and guidance of their young people, 
and they carefully supervise the staffs 
of civil servants, directors, and special- 
ists whose job it is to develop the 
woman and the environment in which 
she evolves in order to adapt her to the 
conditions of life in a modern society. 
It is no longer merely an evolution but 
a veritable revolution (if one takes into 
account its unusual rapidity and its 
scope) which has seized the legal and 
political structures of these countries 
and is profoundly transforming them. 


VARIATIONS ACCORDING TO BEHAVIOR 
OF THE MAN IN THE FAMILY AND 
REGIONAL, CULTURAL, AND 
ECONOMIC DIFFERENCES 


We must admit, however, that the 
results have been only in part success- 
ful. Only a minority, whose proportion 
varies according to the country in ques- 
tion, has reached the maturity necessary 
to discern and exert the rights legally 
granted the female citizen and to as- 
sume serious responsibilities; a large 
majority, composed notably of members 
of the rural population, has remained 
impenetrable to change and has not 
progressed. 

The difference in the condition of 
these two types of women is paralleled 
on the cultural and social level by the 
collectivities to which they belong and, 
above all, by the behavior of the man 
in the family domain. Everything dif- 
fers from one group to another, even 
collective reactions and public opinion. 

We are confronted with two dif- 
ferent collectivities whose determining 
factor is the value attributed to the 
woman. 


A COMPARISON oF Two DIFFERENTLY 
STRUCTURED COLLECTIVITIES 


Let us first examine the collectivities 
in which the equality of men and 


women is accepted in the family, in 
social relations, and in economic activ- 
ities. In these collectivities, social 
problems concern all the citizens; the 
problems which exclusively pertain to 
the woman derive from her duties as 
mother and wife and are added to the 
multifarious activities which she exer- 
cises on a par with the man. 


Positive factors 


In Turkey, the idea of any sort of 
discrimination is inconceivable to the 
generations of young women. who, from 
elementary school to university, fre- 
quent coeducational establishments, lead 
an uncomplicated student life, have 
friends among members of both sexes, 
marry according to their own choice, 
enjoy a perfect equality in law and in 
fact with their husbands, and exercise 
the same powers over their children. For 
these women, the equality of man and 
woman is an acquired, undeniable, and 
unquestioned right. 

In the economic area, equality of 
wages for similar work, a single line 
of seniority and promotion, the freedom 
to practice all professions and trades, 
and access to all public offices and em- 
ployment have been granted to women. 

A small study which we recently 
undertook in a large business firm in 
Istanbul (Arçelik, which, like all com- 
mercial and industrial businesses, uses 
a mixed personnel) has revealed that 
men whose work is directed by women 
do xət suffer inferiority complexes. 
And nother study made at the court 
house of the same city has proved that 
the men brought into court show no 
preference between male and female 
judges. i 

Societal life is organized in terms of 
permanent relationships between men 
and women: in the family, in work, and 
in leisure. The man shares in all the 
family activities, without, however, 
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running the 'househoH. The two enter- 
tain their friends ari go out together. 
Everywhere, in office, in factories, the 
personnel is mixed, and a healthy cama- 
vaderieé and egalitacan spirit prevails 
among the employes of both sexes. 
Men and women ar as close to one 
another as in the moxt sophisticated Oc- 
cidental communities. Women take 
part in public activifes on the national 
and local level; they _re elected to presi- 
dencies and to memkership in the most 
important assemblies and commissions 
and administrative Cuncils, as well as 
to the more modest -position of mayor 
of their neighborhocl] (muhtar); they 
serve In great numbers as functionaries 
in governmental anc nongovernmental 
administrations and «rganizations. 

A man rarely opposes his wife’s going 
to work. Togethe- they determine 
familia] duties. In the event of a con- 
flict, the judge intervenes, and recon- 
ciliations are frequert. Public opinion 
is not against the wcman working out- 
side the home or paraicipating in public 
affairs. When it comes to the role of 
the woman in society, the attitude is 
is positive. 

In Arabic-speakirz countries like 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, Iraq, 
and the North African countries, evolu- 
tion proceeds rapidly but one still en- 
counters certain resiszance—on the part 
of parents, to coeducation, and, on the 
part of husbands, to zhe wife’s working 
outside the home. Wives who practice 
a profession or hold a job are not as 
numerous as they might be; they do 
not receive from the men the under- 
standing and solicittde so ‘helpful to 
working in common, or the man does 
not fully appreciate -he female’s work 
and does: not consider the woman his 
equal. The womans working is ac- 
cepted as an economic necessity, and 
not as normal activicy, proper to any 
human being. Publi opinion is reti- 
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cent, although the governments encour- 
age and stimulate co-operation.® 

In these developed collectivities, wo- 
men have become more and more inter- 
ested in politics and have participated 
in the activities of labor unions. But 
it is unfortunate that they have not 
organized themselves in such a way as 
to exert an electoral force which would 
open the way to positions of leadership. 
They work in the women’s divisions 
of political parties, make few -public 
speeches, and are too reticent about 
seeking personal contact with the elec- 
tors, both male and female; they do 
not engage in election campaigns, and 
they know less than their male col- 
leagues about political machinery or 
else do not like to use it. They tend 
to be followers, not leaders. Women 
are elected to the extent that they are 
chosen by men within the parties. 

The disappearance of any classifica- 
tion by sex in the statistics of the par- 
ties and-in political elections in Turkey 
makes it difficult to study balloting 
from a differential viewpoint, but one 
observation is significant: the number 
of women elected to public offices which 
require a career background, diplomas, 
and personal qualifications is on the up- 
swing, while the number of women in 
parliament is decreasing. In 1935, the 
first Turkish elections gave seats in the 
Grand National Assembly to thirty-five 
women; today there are eight members 
of the house and three senators. The 
number is even lower in the other coun- 
tries of the Middle East and North 
Africa, and everywhere the percentage 
is extremely small in proportion to the 
total female population. 

In these countries, the progressive 
and reformatory attitude of those cur- 
rently in charge makes up for the in- 

5 Ruth Frances Woodsmall, Women and the 


New East (Washington, D.C.: Middle East 
Institute, 1960). 
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sufficient active political interest of the 
women, but the situation would be 
critical were new elections to bring re- 
actionary members into parliament. It 
is necessary, therefore, to see to it that 
women be instructed in civic and politi- 
cal matters and given a teste for public 
affairs and public administration. Then 
the way must be paved for collective 
action to elect capable wamen to offices 
and positions in government. The dis- 
cipline should begin in the elementary 
school, continue througk the highest 
cultural institutions, and be applied in 
all elections, regardless of their nature. 
Women’s organizations and associations, 
which display meritorious activity in 
cultural and philanthropic areas, ought 
to become more interested in the civic 
education of women by putting into 
operation more appropriate and more 
efficient methods and means than we 
have seen to date. 

All collectivities include a great many 
women of remarkable and varied abili- 
ties who could take part in their coun- 
try’s government. And yet we have no 
women prime ministers, provincial gov- 
ernors, prefects, or subprefects. The 
1965 census in Turkey provides the fol- 
lowing figures: 59,873 women practice 
professions in the sciences or the hu- 
manities, including 15,645 doctors or 
allied medical technicians, 36,608 pro- 
fessors and schoolteachers, 2,205 physi- 
cists and chemists, and 1,304 judges and 
jurists. ` It is not the qualified people 
but the support of the emale electors 
which is lacking.® 

These collectivities, of which we have 
provided a general picture, are specifi- 
cally urban. They exist- throughout the 
Middle East, in Iran, and in North 
Africa; and in Turkey they constitute 


6 There are 596 lawyers who are members 
of the Bar of Istanbul alone, which gives 
a ratio of 1 to 5. In Lebanon, there are 
more than a hundred. 
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more than a quarter of the total popu- 
lation. This proportion varies and is 
generally lower in the other countries 
mentioned. 


Negative factors 


In all these countries, alongside the 
developed urban collectivities and the 
established rural ones, there exists an- 
other type of collectivity whose struc- 
ture is radically different. These col- 
lectivities make up the greater part of 
the Turkish population, encompassing 
the rural population and that which 
migrates from the country to the towns 
in search of work. 

The pre-eminence of the man forms 
the basis for the social structure of 
these collectivities in which the inequal- 
ity of the sexes is fixed in the customs 
and traditions to which the entire 
population has remained attached. 

The family is patriarchal in nature; 
the man decides everything. The wo- 
man and children must obey him even 
in matters of marriage or any other 
important event in life. The man goes 
out alone and spends his free time in 
the cafés in the company of other men; 
the woman takes care of the household, 
knits, weaves clothing, and, in the coun- 
try, works in the fields; or in towns, she 
works as a dayworker in factories, in 
mills, or as a maid. In either case, the 
husband is the one who gets the 
wages, the money from the crop, or the 
produce. The woman has no leisure 
time and no human contacts; she is 
allowed no social life, although she has 
a right to have some, both for her own 
development and for the expression of 
her personality. When she goes out, she 
covers herself, in most of the countries, 
with a robe which has various names 
but whose universal purpose is to isolate 
the woman from society (which explains 
the importance attributed to efforts 
made to get rid of the costume). 
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The Islamic religica, as it is now 
usually taught, as w-ll as in certain 
verses of the Koran,’ coaks this painful 
condition in theological casuistry; as 
apologies for immutabLrity, these factors 
present an obstacle to =volution. How- 
ever, the condition oč the woman in 
Islam, especially in ite original form, is 
much more liberal. SLe is the equal of 
man as a human being. Since this 
principle of spiritual squality is basic, 
the discrimination agaiast women in the 
family structure can cnly be explained 
by the customs and social conditions 
of the Arab communitzss in the seventh 
century at the time »f the advent of 
Islam. A typical example is the direc- 
tive given to women in the Koran to 
“lower their veils over their bosoms” 
and not display finary. This com- 
mandment, whose distartion Jed to seg- 
regation and confinement, was prompted 
by the ladies’ fashions in Medina: the 
dresses in those days were too low in 
the neckline.® The ame thing hap- 
pened with regard to the regulations of 
marriage, divorce, po-ygamy, conjugal 
relationships, and reletionships among 
parents and children; he Koran served 
to mitigate customs n favor of the 
woman. 

As for inequality in natters involving 
inheritance and testimony, we might 
point out that it alsa existed at the 
beginning of this certury in certain 
Occidental legislation. 

On the other hand, there is no dis- 
crimination whatever in Islam when it 
comes to economic activities in con- 
tractual obligations; taere is no oppo- 
sition to a woman participating in 

T Koran iv. 38: “Men Eave authority over 
women because God gave them pre-eminence 
over them.” Koran xxiv. 31: “Let them 
lower their veils over eir bosoms. Let 
them show their finery to their husbands and 
no one else.” 


8 Bahriye Üçok, La Mo.e dans Phistoire de 
PIslam, Faculté de Téolog®, Ankara. 
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public affairs. That is why the evolu- 
tion in political rights in the Moslem 
countries has taken place more rapidly 
than the evolution in personal and 
family rights. 

Whether she is married or not, a 
woman may freely manage her own 
property and enjoy any profit from it 
(system of separation of property); 
she may contract, transact, and do busi- 
ness without having to ask marital or 
paternal authorization; she may have 
recourse to the courts of justice either 
directly or by authorizing a third party 
to act in her behalf. She may assume 
public office, such as that of judge 
or schoolteacher, even, according to 
some scholars, be a Mufti and give 
legal advice and, in cases involving re- 
ligion, even give fatwa? This shows 
the consideration originally given in 
Islam to the moral qualities and intel- 
lectual abilities of women. 

Publications dealing with women in 
the Middle East and in North Africa ?° 
reveal that this consideration has now 
disappeared, that the woman has lost 
her freedom of action, and that the men 
are jealously guarding the privileges 
which they have arrogated to them- 
selves over the centuries. 

The development of this second type 
of collectivity can only be brought about 
en bloc; the education of the man 
should be dealt with first of all. And, 
yet, in the villages, one meets women 
remarkably endowed with energy and 
good sense who are veritable leaders. 
They form mixed teams which build 
schools, highways, and _ waterlines. 
Atatiirk, whose name will always be 
linked to the emancipation of women in 
the Orient, was fully aware of the quali- 
ties of the “village woman,” ** repre- 


9 Sakir Ansay, Droit islamique dans Vhis- 
toire du droit. 

10 Fadela Mrabet, “La Femme algérienne.” 

11 Speeches of Atatürk, 
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sented in the person of Sati Kadin, 
who sat as a member of the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly. 


VARIATIONS IN ‘SOVERNMENTAL 
REFORM MEASURES 


The countries whase state religion is 
Islam are making every legal and social 
effort to bring about a change in the 
Islamic precepts and attitudes regard- 
ing the personal status of the woman 
and, in general, thos2 obligations which 
conflict with economic, cultural, and 
social progress. 

Saudi Arabia tends to apply the pre- 
cepts of the Koran in their unadulter- 
ated original form: for collectivities 
which present characteristics of pre- 
Islamic or medieval Arabic society, this 
return to the past represents a step for- 
ward; the same holds true in collectivi- 
ties in which fanaticism and narrow- 
mindedness have mace social conditions 
much more difficult than those posited 
by Islam. But, in this manner, one 
risks stabilizing forever an anachronistic 
and obsolete condition. 

The other countries, following the 
example of Tunisia, refer to the Golden 
Rule of Islam which had found its ex- 
pression in the O:toman Medjellé.** 
Provisions based on outmoded customs 
have been abandoned: thus, polygamy 
is forbidden and purishable by a prison 
sentence; fasts and prayers which 
hamper work output are not recom- 
mended. Iraq has opted in favor of a 
transitional path and permits bigamy 
when legally authorized. Egypt has 
adopted a series of statuies modernizing 
its socioeconomic structure. In mat- 
ters concerning religion, they have had 
recourse to /djma** as a means to prog- 


12 Medjellei Ahkami Adliyg (1868). 

13 “Unanimité des imterprétations person- 
elles de gens qualifiés parmi le peuple sur un 
cas intéressant la religion” (Encyclopédie de 
PIslam. 


ress and in order to create new attitudes 
through the united will of the qualified 
members of the community. This pro- 
cedure is delicate in areas where the 
Koran is treated as law; it provokes 
discussion and opposition, for it is diff- 
cult to separate ideas in the Koran 
which were addressed to men of all 
times from those aimed at a specific 
case. The governments therefore ex- 
amine each case separately to find the 
solution more appropriate to it. 

In Turkey, which is a secular repub- 
lic, religion is not a political factor, and 
it has been possible to implement re- 
forms in a more radical and systematic 
fashion. The secular nature of the gov- 
ernment, which is clearly established as 
one of the bases of the constitution, pre- 
vents discussions on a theological plane. 
However, the problem is essentially the . 
same as elsewhere because 98 per cent 
of the population is Moslem. Con- 
flicts between laws and customs are fre- 
quent; a struggle ensues in which the 
state’s authority loses some of its effec- 
tiveness. In the antagonism between 
the village schoolmaster—-who is the 
symbol of modern culture and civiliza- 
tion—and the 4hodja—the village 
preacher and the symbol of a static and 
often reactionary mentality—tregretta- 
ble incidents are not infrequent. When 
the preachers are cultivated persons, 
they can give excellent assistance to 
social development, but, when, on the 
other hand, they are ignorant and fa- 
natical, they foster obscurantism and 
delay the enactment of any reform. 
Despite the laws, they perform mar- 
riages between minors, help perpetuate 
polygamy, and render women subservi- 
ent through moral pressure, convincing 
them to accept their situation as recluses 
by promising them supernatural joys as 

14 Speech by M. Bourguiba, Publication de 
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1956-1966. 
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compensation. Their influence is re- 
sponsible for the continued use of the 
robe which hides the woman and for the 
continuance of the concubinage system 
which is responsible for the many ille- 
gitimate children which the Turkish 
state legitimizes on the occasion of its 
quinquennial amnesties without being 
able to improve the legal situation of 
the concubine. The latter thinks of 
herself as married according to religion 
and cannot understand the reasoning 
behind the refusal to register her mar- 
riage or to allow inheritance in the event 
of the death of the man. These preach- 
ers play a decisive role in the formation 
of public opinion in rural environments. 

The Turkish government is trying to 
solve this problem by creating special 
secondary schools whose curriculum in- 
cludes religious instruction in addition 
to the regular subjects. Graduates of 
these schools will become preachers and 
work together with the teachers who 
have received the same instruction. 
This experiment is too recent for us to 
judge its effectiveness as yet. 


PARALLELS IN AGRARIAN REFORM, 
INDUSTRIALIZATION, AND CHANGES 
IN CUSTOM 


Contemporary Western society has 
come through an industrial revolution 
which the Middle East has never had. 
Agrarian reform and the industrializa- 
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tion of the economy will also help to 
transform mores and customs without 
governments having to intervene other 
than in a cultural manner. This ap- 
proach will permit the woman. to recover 
a certain amount of independence by 
reducing the number of her work hours, 
thus permitting her to establish con- 
tacts and providing her with leisure 
time. A higher standard of living will 
provide the means to travel, to buy a 
radio, and to be informed. ‘This equal- 
ity in political rights will take on a new 
meaning for both male and female citi- 
zens (whose intellectual and civic levels 
are identical). The voting of this great 
majority will constitute a real partici- 
pation in the public and political affairs 
of the state. 


CONTRIBUTION TO A UNIVERSAL 
CIVILIZATION 


There is a clear trend toward a uni- 
versal civilization in which woman is 
called upon to play an effective role 
through her intellectual contributions, 
her work, and her moral qualities. The 
women of the countries which we have 
discussed in this article are contributing 
to the common task; their problem is to 
bring into this work their sisters who, 
because they belong to groups where 
living and working conditions are 
harsher, have been barred from the 
progress now taking place. 


SUPPLEMENT ON WOMEN IN ISRAEL 


The following is an abstract prepared 
by the Special Editor from documenta- 
tion submitted by the Israel Association 
of University Women.? 


1Rivkah Bar-Yosef and Jlana Einhorn, 
“The Position of Women in Israel,” Paper 
presented at the Conference for Mediterranean 
Studies held at Athens, December 1966. 


The Israeli society is a multicultural 
one, and attitudes and norms concerning 
the position of women vary according to 
the group culture. Differences are 
noted particularly between the tradi- 
tional patterns represented in the rural 
Arab society and the extreme modernity 
of the urban Israeli and between the 


soñ. 
immigrants from the highly industrial- 
ized countries of western Europe or the 
United States and those from Arab 
©untries. Religion and ideology pro- 
vide additional bases of differentiation. 

The position of Israeli women has 
keen determined primarily by a series 
cf legislative acts having their origin in 
the informal laws of the voluntary or- 
ganizations of the Jewish population in 
the pre-State period. With the procla- 
nation of the State, these were incor- 
porated into the legal framework. Sub- 
sequently, a series of social, economic, 
end political laws specified the principle 
cf equality in the field of political and 
tgal rights and duties, irrespective of 
religion, race, and sex. 

Women, like men, have the right to 
vote at the age of eighteen and to be 
elected at twenty-one. Citizenship is 
obtained in identical ways. Military 
service is equally obligatory for men and 
women at eighteen, although the time of 
service for women is considerably less 
zhan for men and their type of training 
and service is different. There are also 
more classifications for exemption of 
women. “The Women’s Equal Rights 
Act of 1951” defines the equal status 
>f women with respect “to all legal ac- 
tivity.” The modern equalitarian ide- 
ology which characterizes the country 
emphasizes the personal emancipation 
of women ensured by legal equality and 
social recognition. 

. The harsh reality of early pioneer life 
and a low-income economy motivated 
women to take an active part in the 
essential activities of the community, 
which included defense and heavy physi- 
cal work. The most rigorous imple- 
mentation of the equalitarian and pio- 
neering Ideas was achieved in the col- 
lective settlements where the feminine 
image, as such, was, at the time, entirely 
rejected. This approach did not repre- 
sent the value system of the entire pop- 
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ulation—neither in the Jewish nor in 
the Arab sectors. It was an elite ide- 
ology propagated by select groups 
which, nevertheless, acquired leadership 
roles and consequently were able to 
shape the legislation of the new State. 
In Israel, there was no struggle for the 
legal equality of women, for at the time 
of independence, when legislative power 
went to the elected representatives of 
this population, the struggle was al- 
ready over. Bué the values expressed 
by the law are not the reflection of a 
consensus of values. 

The high level of education of Jewish 
women born in Israel is evidence of the 
modern values of the pre-State Jewish 
population and the influence of State 
legislation. ‘The general trend is to- 
ward increased education for girls in all 
cultural groups. Participation of women 
in the labor force does not reach the 
percentages of the highly industrialized 
countries, as preconceptions regarding 
women working are still found. The 
belief that women are incapable of 
working as efficiently as men is still 
widely held. In several cultural groups, 
familistic norms prescribe that home- 
making and motherhood exclude occu- 
pational roles. 

There is a strong correlation between 
the years of schooling of girls and 
women and their participation in the 
labor force. The better-educated are 
more consistent in their work relation- 
ships and retire at a later age. Nearly 
half of the female employees are in 
professional and administrative categor- 
ies. The younger women are strongly 
family-oriented and less equalitarian 
than the so-called “modern” image, but 
it allows for more autonomy and re- 
sponsibility than the. traditional atti- 
tude. While women do not show a 
strong occupational orientation, they 
readily work to raise their standard of 
living. Usually, they do not see them- 
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selves as “earners” responsible for the 
economic basis of tk= family. These 
factors impinge upon the participation 
of women in public lif-. 

The Knesset or parliament is com- 
posed of 120 member. ,? eight of whom 
are women, including zhe Foreign Min- 
ister (1952-1964). The parliament 
committees consist of cineteen members. 
The number of womea participating in 
these in 1966 is as DBllows: 


2 Information received rom Knesset Secre- 
tariat, April 1967. 


NUMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT COMMITTEES Women MEMBERS 
Constitution, Law, and Justice 1 
Education and Culture 5 
Economic 1 
Knesset (Procedure) 2 
Labor 2 
Internal Affairs 2 
Public Services 6 


A number of women are taking part 
in local government and voluntary agen- 
cies through which they have an oppor- 
tunity to influence the development of 
their country. 


“”” 


Session of the General Assembly. 


Pohtical Participation of Women in Africa South 
of the Sahare 


By Anc E. Broors 


ABSTRACT: In the newly independznt states of southern 
Africa, many women have taken advantage of the political 
opportunities granted them in just a I-ttle more than the last 
decade and are now exercising political responsibilities equiva- 
lent to those of women in the developed nations. The United 
Nations has contributed to this process by its impact on the 
constitutions of these countries and by its assistance to women 
through its varicus agencies. In twenty-nine nations south 
of the Sahara, women exercise their constitutional rights of 
suffrage. In many of these countries, women are playing a 
responsible role in government, judical, and diplomatic af- 
fairs. In Liberia, for example, wher2 women. first received 
suffrage and the right to hold political office in the 1940’s, 
they are active in all branches and levels of government and 
in the diplomatic service. Women in southern Africa exhibit 
great interest in political matters, and their increasing abilities 
contribute much to the development cf their nations.—Ed. 
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TER is rather widespread aware- 
ness of the enommous problems of 
education and economic disabilities, as 


well as social, religiovs, and legal obsta- . 


cles, with which women in Africa are 
still faced; nor can one overlook the 
need for the majority of these women 
to receive adequate training in the rights 
and duties of citizensaip to enable them 
to participate fully ia public life or to 
exercise freely and efectively their con- 
stitutional right of suffrage It is 
therefore all the mor remarkable that 
in the newly independent states of 
Africa south of the Sanara, many women 
have taken advantage of the opportuni- 
ties opened to them ir just a little more 
than the last decace, have qualified 
themselves, and are tow exercising po- 
litical responsibilities equal to those of 
women in the developed nations of the 
world. 


UNITED NATIONS CONTRIBUTION TO 
AFRICAN WOMEN’S DEVELOPMENT 


The impact of Unied Nations efforts 
is reflected in the ccnstitutions of the 
newly independent stetes of Africa; for, 
as contrasted to that ef a developed na- 
tion such as Switzerland, the right of 
women to vote is guar.nteed in virtually 
every constitution. This may be due 
secondarily to the centribution which 
women in Africa souch of the Sahara 
have made to the aationalist move- 
ment’s struggle for incependence and to 
the vital role which they have always 


~ played in raising the sandards of living 


in these countries. Further, United 
Nations assistance for the advancement 
of women through its various organs and 
technical agencies has contributed to 
this rapid developmeat.? Since inde- 


1 United Nations, 7960 Seminar on Partici- 
pation of Women in Puclic Life (ST/TAO- 
HR/9), pp. 10-37; United Nations, 1964 
Seminar on the Status op Women in Family 
Law (ST/TAO/HR/22), zhap. viii. 

2 See United Nations, ““nited Nations As- 


pendence, women in Africa have ex- 
erted their wills and have gained politi- 
cal recognition. 


EXERCISE OF CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 
OF SUFFRAGE 


In the twenty-nine African states 
south of the Sahara—including Mada- 
gascar,* and omitting Congo Kinshasha, 
where in 1964 the constitution was sus- 
pended, thus depriving women of voting 
rights; northern Nigeria, where tradi- 
tions and religious custom have not been 
fully overcome; and, to some extent, 
Uganda, where traditions, long-seated 
apathy, and prejudices hinder women’s 
taking advantage of opportunities— 
women exercise their constitutional right 
of suffrage. 


WoMEN IN POLITICAL, JUDICIAL, AND 
DIPLOMATIC AFFAIRS 


In addition to the fact that women 
have been elected to parliaments and 
legislatures of many independent states, 
they have held or are holding govern- 
mental, judicial, or diplomatic posts. 
For example, they perform duties as 
ministers of social welfare and health, 
under-secretaries and assistant secre- 
taries, deans of universities, educational 
officers, counsellors of departments of 
government, with the rank of assistant 
secretary, superintendents of prisons, 
judges of supreme and high courts, and 
heads of departments—as in a ministry 
of justice or an academy of sciences. 





sistance for the Advancement of Women” 
(New York, 1967). 

$In Africa and in United Nations group- 
ings, Madagascar is included in the African 
bloc. 

*See United Nations, “Implementation of 
the Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women” (E/CN.6/470, January 1967). Gabon 
in paragraphs 65-66 of this document indi- 
cates that no woman holds a high govern- 
mental, judicial, or diplomatic post. Further 
information here is taken from replies to 
questionnaires sent by the writer to African 
embassies. 


sah 


They are serving in diplomatic posts as 
consuls or consuls-general and as secre- 
taries to embassies or missions, and they 


participate actively in sessions of the ~ 


United Nations General Assembly and 
of United Nations technical agencies. 


POLITICAL ROLES oF LIBERIAN WOMEN 


The development of women in Li- 
beria, the oldest independent state in 
Africa south of the Sahara, toward the 
exercise of political responsibilities took 
a different trend from that of women in 
the newly independent states. Their 
debut on the political scene was in 1847 
when the framers of the constitution 
designated Susannah Lewis® chairman 
of a group of women who made the first 
flag of the Republic. When the flag 
was unfurled on August 24, 1847, the 
foundations for the political and social 
development of Liberian women had 
been laid. Even before that date, one 
woman, Matilda Newport, on December 
1, 1822, carried out a responsibility 
which made it safe for the immigrants 
to establish and build the nation with- 
out further harassment from hostile 
tribes, when with a cannon, at Fort Hill, 
‘in what is now the capital city, Mon- 
rovia, she single-handedly defeated 
them.® 

It was not until the late 1930’s, how- 
ever, that a woman was appointed to 
the position of Chief Clerk of the De- 
partment of State. Recognizing the 
need for full participation of women in 
the affairs of the government and its 
political activities, upon his election as 
President of the Republic in 1944, Pres- 
ident W. V. S. Tubman in his First 
Inaugural Address stated: 


The free and honest popular ballot, the 
just and equal representation of all citi- 


5 Susannah Lewis immigrated to Liberia in 
1822. 

6Ernest Jerome Yancy, Historical Lights 
of Liberia’s Yesterday and Today (rev. ed.; 
New York: Herman Jaffe, 1954), p. 29. 
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zens as well as their just and equal pro- 
tection under the Jaw, I consider to be 
the foundation of all democratic institu- 
tions.? 


He stated further: 


It seems to me that if a woman possesses 
the same qualifications as a man in the 
State which entitles him to enjoy the suf- 
frage, the mere and only fact of difference 
in sex should not reasonably form a barrier 
to her enjoying that privilege. We shall 
therefore persevere in our endeavour to` 
extend to the women of Liberia full par- 
ticipation in the affairs of Government and 
its political activities including the right of 
women suffrage.® 


President Tubman transmitted to the 
legislature, during its October ‘1947 
session, an act granting suffrage to 
Liberian women, which was adopted. 
In 1948, Liberian women began to as- 
sume political responsibility actively. 
Under the leadership of the late Mrs. 
Sarah Simpson-George, they organized 
the National Liberian Social and Po- 
litical Movement (NLWSAPM). As 
President of the NLWSAPM, and on 
behalf of Liberian women, Mrs. Simp- 
son-George took the initiative in the 
amendment of the act granting women 
suffrage, to include the right of women 
to hold any political position. Since 
1948, Liberian women in the whole of 
the country have exercised the right to 
vote, and they have actively participated 
in affairs of state and on the interna- 
tional scene. 

Mrs. Ellen Mills-Scarbrough was a 
member of the Liberian Delegation to 
the United Nations at Lake Suc- 
cess in 1947, with Mrs. Sarah King- 
Howard as Secretary of the Delegation. 
Mrs. Scarbrough has served as Under- 
Secretary of Education, and is now a 
member of the House of Representa- 


T Liberia, First Inaugural Address of Presi- 
dent W. V. S. Tubman, 4 January 1944. 
8 Ibid. 
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tives. There are fair women in the 
House and one in th Senate. 

Since 1963, Liberian women have par- 
ticipated regularly 2 United Nations 
General Assembly sessions, and one of 
them (the writer) has held positions as 
Chairman of United Nations Missions 
and of the Fourth Committee of the 
General Assembly; has served as Vice- 
President of the Trusteeship Council of 
the United Nations; and is its current 
President. . 

One Liberian wonan, who has held 
the position of Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, is now Assistant Secretary of 
State and, during tke absence of the 
President of Liberia from the capital 
in August 1958, presrled over the gov- 
ernment. 

Mrs. Etta Wright =rved as Assistant 
Secretary of National Defense for many 
years. Mrs. Mai Pedmore is Special 
Assistant to the Pr-sident, with the 
rank of Under-Secrefary. Mrs. Edith 
Harris is Under-Secretary for Public 
Works and Utilities; Mrs. Mary Fiske 
is Assistant Secretary. of Information; 
Mrs. Luvenia Ash Thcnpson is Counsel- 
lor for the Departmeat of Agriculture, 
with the rank of Asistant Secretary; 
Mrs. Georgia Payne—looper is Secre- 
tary of the Liberian Senate. Mrs. 


_ Olivia Coleman is Dir-ctor of American 


and European Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of State. Mrs. Anne E. Cooper 
and Mrs. Doris Barks-Henries have 
served the Universit~ of Liberia as 
Dean. Mrs. Henriesi now Director of 
Higher Education. rs. Mary An- 
toinette Brown has se-ved as Head of 


- the Department of Erzlish in the Uni- 


versity of Liberia. Mors. Laura Tucker 
is Cultural Attaché end Student Ad- 
viser of the Liberian Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Mrs Thelma Reeves 
is Student Adviser of the Liberian Em- 
bassy in London. Libsria has also had 
two lady mayors. 
In the diplomatic se-vice, Mrs. Lou- 


Ass 


ise Ricks-Samuels was the first woman 
Foreign Service Officer, as Consul of 
Liberia to Sierra Leone, the highest dip- 
lomatic post held at that time in Sierra 
Leone. Mrs. Myrtle Reeves is Consul- 
General to London; Mrs. Eugenia Ste- 
venson, Consul to New York; Miss Mur- 
iel Best, Third Secretary to the Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Julia 
Benson, Second Secretary to the Em- 
bassy in London; and Mrs. Lischen 
Shannon Bull has served as Second Sec- 
retary to the Liberian Embassy in 
Washington, D.C. Miss Susan Berry is 
Secretary of the True Whig party. In 
fact, women are actively participating 
in the affairs of government and its po- 
litical activities. 

Noted achievements have been made 
also in countries where the government 
had not undertaken such projects as 
Liberia’s establishment of a Child Wel- 
fare Center under the leadership of Mrs. 
Antoinette Tubman, First Lady of Li- 
beria, and The Catherine Mills Reha- 
bilitation Center for Mental Patients, 
with the donation of fifty acres of land 
from Mrs. Ellen Mills-Scarbrough. 


CoNCLUSION 


The foregoing brief summary high- 
lights a number of positive aspects 
which can be seen as evidences that 
women in Africa south of the Sahara 
exercise political responsibilities to a 
considerable degree. Although many 
lack the sophistication and knowledge to 
exercise their votes in an independent 
manner, they exhibit interest in voting, 
often traveling considerable distances to 
do so; and they are eager to learn and 
desire to move ahead. Their increasing 
abilities contribute to the development 
of their nations, especially when there is 
great need for trained personnel. They 
exercise a keen sense of responsibility in 
the high positions they hold, gaining 
promotion for themselves in the affairs 
of state and on the international scene. 


The Pohtical Role of Southeast Asian Women 


By Amara RaXKSASATAYA 


ABSTRACT: Women’s political roles in six Southeast Asian 
countries are surveyed. It is found that women have equal 
legal privileges in running for offices or voting, but that their 
actual role in these activities is minor, except in the Philip- 
pines. However, quantitative indicators such as the number 
of women voters may underestimate the political role of South- 
east’ Asian women. Using Thailand as a case study, it is 
shown that women can influence the political processes impor- 
tantly in ways outside the legislative process. For example, 
Thai women are a highly important force in Thai education 

_ and in professional associations. They also have a significant 
role in higher levels of the Thai bureaucracy. Nevertheless, 
the political role of women in Southeast Asia is limited, not 
legally, but by other factors such as substantial domestic duties 
limiting the time available to participate actively in politics. 
Significant changes in the political role of women in Southeast 
Asia are not foreseen. Their direct influence in the legislative 
process will continue to be secondary, but they will increase 
their influence in other phases of political processes, perhaps 
behind the scenes. 
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MEANINGFUL study of the po- 

litical responsibilities of Southeast 
Asian women requires departure from 
normal approaches. First, we need to 
clarify the meaning of the term “wom- 
en’s political responsibilities.” It seems 
that, in Western thinking, the term sug- 
gests females’ demand for an equal 
share in political power and that the 
degree of political responsibility can be 
measured by quantitative indicators, 
such as how many women vote or hold 
office. 

Is it reasonable to think that women 
can exercise political responsibilities 
without directly getting involved in vot- 
ing or running for offices which are parts 
of political processes? Would they be 
regarded as exercising their political 
responsibilities if they are engaged in 
other phases of the process? ‘These are 
some of the points dealt with in this 


paper. 


PRESAGE TO WOMEN’S EMERGENCE IN 
THE POLITICAL WORLD 


Local systems of government in 
Southeast Asia traditionally provided 
minimal leadership to ensure certain 
degrees of peace and order and did 
nothing to mobilize the masses to par- 
ticipate in the political processes. Co- 
lonialism and modernization in the West 
changed the entire political picture of 
the region, and led to a nationalism af- 
fecting all people. ‘This forced the 
women of Southeast Asia from their 
“proper place in the home” into the 
political current. 

The entrance of women into the po- 
litical scene in the West and in South- 
east Asia differed. In the West, wom- 
en’s struggle for equality came after the 
men had successfully brought down the 
old regime and set up a political democ- 
racy for themselves. The process was 
not repeated in Southeast Asia. Women 
were at once able to enjoy universal 
adult suffrage when national indepen- 


p' 
dence or a democratic regime was es- 
tablished.? 


COUNTRY SURVEY 


Because of the great variety of condi- 
tions, the author can present only gen- 
eralizations on the current status of 
women in most Southeast Asian coun- 
tries, based on information from a few 
reliable informants from each country.” 

In Burma, before the revolution of 
March 1962, women were politically ac- 
tive at an early age. It is generally be- 
lieved that women turned out at the 
polls in greater number than men (about 
80 per cent in 1960). This was the 
result of campaigners’ persuasion and 
provision for facilities to take house- 
wives and their children to the polling 
stations. Women were also active cam- 
paigners for the candidates, and often 
entered the race themselves. According 
to one estimate, one out of five candi- 
dates for offices were women, but only 
a few made it to parliament. A few 
women were selected for high political 
offices: for example, in U Nu’s last Cabi- 
net a widow was appointed minister. 

Indonesian women can vote. Yet 
only about 10 per cent of voters in the 
Jast national election in 1955 were 
women, The percentage for local elec- 
tions was even lower. However, there 
are twenty women among 261 members 
of parliament and forty women among 
522 members of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. In’ the present government, there 


1The Philippine Autonomy Act of 1916 
granted suffrage only to male citizens; an 
ensuing political fight, culminating in a na- 
tional plebiscite, won for women their suf- 
frage in 1933, before independence. 

2 Thanks are due to country informants. 
They are Mrs. Daw Tin Tin Tut, a former 
Burmese social welfare officer; Mrs. Gan- 
darum and Mrs. Susilo, Indonesian house- 
wives; Professor Raul P. de Guzman of the 
University of the Philippines, and former 
teacher Mrs. Elvira S. Macaspac; Dr. Joseph 
Jiang of the University of Singapore; and an 
anonymous Vietnamese housewife. 


4 
is nO woman in the Cabinet, though one 
lady was appointed ambassador. The 
chances are better for women in perma- 
nent career services, where 15 per cent 
of personnel are women. ‘Though they 
have not reached the top-rank positions 
yet, their distribution at middle and 
lower echelons is fairly even. 

The Philippine case is quite different. 
The Filipinas are by far the most ac- 
tive force in the region. In terms of 
political participation, women exercise 
their political rights to the fullest ex- 
tent.” They turn out in great numbers 
(about 80 per cent), equal to turnout of 
the men, at the polls in national as well 
as local elections. About 20 per cent of 
women participate actively in political 
campaigns, and to a considerable degree 
become candidates themselves. In the 
present congress, 6 out of 104 represent- 
atives and 3 out of 24 senators are 
women. Locally, about 6 per cent of 
governors, vice-governors, municipal 
mayors and vice-mayors, and members 
of legislative bodies are women. Though 
no women are in the present Cabinet, 
three women are ambassadors. About 
10 per cent of those in the government 
Career service are women. 

In Singapore, women have the right 
as well as obligation to vote. They can 
run for office. Two of them are mem- 
bers of the present parliament of 51 
members, though none has been ap- 
pointed minister. In the civil service 
and other public services, women receive 
the same treatment as male counter- 
parts. Many of them are in the elite 
Administrative Service, but none has 
risen to the secretarial rank. 

In Thailand, after the overthrow of 
absolute monarchy in 1932, the tradi- 
tion of “king’s men” (a Thai term for 
bureaucrats) dominated the political 
sphere, and women’s domicility per- 

3 The most recent account was by Dr. Paz 
P. Mendez in “The Filipina and Feminist 


Movement,” Sunday Times Magazine, October 
3, 1965, p. 15. 
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sisted, resulting in an attitude of politi- 
cal indifference among the Thai. For 
instance, less than 50 per cent of the 
people voted in the last national elec- 
tion in 1957. A sampling research con- 
ducted in one district showed that in 
that election, about 40 per cent of voters 
were women.* 

Not only did fewer women vote, but 
even fewer were active in political cam- 
paigning and running for office. 
Though a few were elected members of 
parliament, none has ever been ap- 
pointed to a high political post such as 
minister, even before the 1958 “revolu- 
tion.” 

In South Vietnam, more women than 
men cast their votes in national as well 
as local elections, but very few ran for 
offices. Five women were elected to the 
1966 National Assembly, and one to the 
Constituent Assembly. No women have 
held ministerial posts, but about 30 per 
cent of the bureaucrats are women, 
mostly at the lower level. 


INDIRECT Rote: A THAI CASE 


So far, the picture seems to suggest a 
minor role of women in politics. This 
is probably deceptive. Women’s influ- 
ence in public affairs does not have to 
be measured by their direct role in po- 
litical campaigns for legislative or exec- 
utive posts. Women can be politically 
powerful if they can influence any stage 
of the political processes. 

To test this hypothesis, let us focus 
on the women’s role in Thai society, 
since on the surface they seem to play 
a lesser role in politics compared to 
women in neighboring countries. 

The role of women in Thai society as 
a whole is often compared to that of the 
hind legs of an elephant, while men are 


#Vivadha Thaivadha, Voting Behavior in 
Muang Nakora District on December 15, 
1957, an unpublished Master of Public Ad- 
ministration thesis, in Thai (Bangkok: Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, Thammasat 
University, 1961), p. 21. 
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the forelegs, connoting male domina- 
tion. However, lately some women ob- 
serve, perhaps in jest, that the elephant 
raises its hind leg frst when it starts to 
walk! Under the dictates of time-hon- 
ored tradition, women behave politely 
and quietly in the open, but can become 
active behind the scenes. For instance, 
one would find only a few Thai women 
engaged openly in big business; yet 
those who know Thailand well will tes- 
tify that many are real entrepreneurs, 
mostly off stage. 

The high degree of women’s partici- 
pation in economic life is indicated by 
the 1960 census report that 54 per cent 
of the males and 51 per cent of the fe- 
males in all age groups worked, al- 
though 80 per cent of the women 
worked within the family and on the 
farm and received no formal payment. 

In the field of education, the govern- 
ment gives equal opportunity to chil- 
dren of both sexes, in all levels of 
education. In primary and secondary 
education, boys and girls, in roughly 
equal numbers, go to school. In higher 
education, at the undergraduate level in 
the academic year 1966-1967, 43 per 
cent of the total students (32,691) are 
women. About equal numbers of male 
and female students are studying in all 
fields except in the field of engineering. 
Furthermore, during the same academic 
year, of total full-time instructors, 
about 45 per cent were women. ‘This 
indicates that women’s influence on 
Thai intellectual life is very great. 

We should also look at women’s role 
in the permanent career in public ser- 
vices in comparison with men. Exclud- 
ing university personnel, teachers, 
judges, policemen, and military men, 20 
per cent of Thai civil servants are 
women. Among the civil servants in 
supervisory or higher positions, 16 per 
cent are women.® 


5 Figures are tabulated by the author from 
unpublished statistics of the National Educa- 
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As most Thai policy-initiation starts 
within the bureaucratic ranks, these fig- 
ures indicate that the influence exerted 
by women is, or can be, very great, 
regardless of the number of elective 
offices they hold. 

Educated Thai women. are active in 
forming various professional associa- 
tions such as the Women Graduates in 
Law Association and the Business Wom- 
en’s Association. Women’s exclusive 
associations far exceed men’s profes- 
sional associations. They are far more 
active, too. Women also play a domi- 
nant role in social, cultural, and wel- 
fare activities, such as the Red Cross 
Association and the National Social 
Welfare Council. These associations, 
undoubtedly, affect policy-making as 
pressure groups. Aside from the role of 
women’s groups in public affairs, women 
as individuals are highly influential in 
political processes as well. 

Thus, despite their low direct par- 
ticipation rate in the political arena, 
women’s actual and potential power is 
formidable indeed, especially given the 
intricacy of Thai politics. Whether 
such a “behind the scenes” account of 
women’s role constitutes a fair exercise 
of political responsibility or not remains 
a question more academic than real. 


LIMITATIONS OF WOMEN IN 
POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Women’s role in public affairs is 
limited by many factors, mostly legal, 
sociocultural, economic, and psycho- 
logical. 

Legally speaking, countries in South- 
east Asia recognize full rights of citizen- 
ship of both sexes. In terms of wo- 
men’s role in election, candidacy, and 
appointment to public political offices, 
there is little if any legal discrimina- 
tion.© Requirements for public career 
tion Council and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, respectively. 

6 In all Southeast Asian countries, women 
have completely equal voting rights. See 
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services in various countries, on the 
other hand, might specify details re- 
garding induction of women to certain 
positions. For instance, in Singapore, 
women aspiring to administrative-officer 
positions must go through military 
training, as required of male officers. 
In Thailand, the Civil Service Act au- 
thorizes agencies to reserve some posi- 
tions for either sex, if necessary; how- 
ever, very few do. Once in office, 
women do have fair chances for ad- 
vancement because, in most countries, 
seniority counts, 

Socioculturally speaking, women of 
Southeast Asia are oriented toward do- 
mestic affairs. They are taught to fol- 
low, to depend on, and to respect men. 
Religions seem to play a great role in 
molding their thought and behavior. 
Islam explicitly places women at men’s 
whim; Buddhist teaching, on the other 
hand, implies women’s secondary, but 
not subservient, role. In the Catholic 
Philippines, women’s place is more 
equal, Yet, in all countries, men, as 
well as many women, do not generally 
approve of women’s participation in 
public life. Finally, women’s respon- 
sibility at home in Asia is very great 
indeed, because of men’s distaste for 
household chores. This leaves little 
time for women to do other work. 
Therefore, if one looks carefully, women 


politicians are likely to be those relieved. 


of family responsibilities. 

Working housewives, on the other 
hand, including those in government, 
should be distinguished entirely from 
women politicians. All informants 
agree that they work for economic and 
psychological reasons rather than for 
political recognition. Husbands’ in- 
come alone in most urban societies of 
poor countries are too low to provide 


Barbara E. Ward (ed.), Women in the New 
Asia: The Changing Social Roles of Men and 
Women in South and Southeast Asia, (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1963), p. 499. 


-real breadwinners. 
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the desired standard of living. Psycho- 
logically, highly educated women are 
less homebound than housewives with 
less education. They like to work to 
keep abreast with events in the outside 
world. Once married, they often take 
part-time or full-time jobs, but with the 
recognition that their husbands are the 
In these circum- 
stances, it is not hard to give credence 
to the theory that Southeast Asian 
women would prefer a secure bureau- 
cratic job to holding political offices. 


FUTURE ROLE OF WOMEN 


According to our informants, the 
status of Southeast Asian women has 
undergone rapid change in the past few 
decades. But one must be careful not 
to interpret this as meaning that the 
majority of women in these countries 
have a modern role. The truth is that 
in the modernized sectors of these soci- 
eties, women’s role is as great as men 
in many respects, but there are large 
cultural gaps between modernized urban 
sectors and the traditional rural sectors 
in each country. ‘Therefore, in the 
decades that lie ahead, much catch-up 
work must be done in order to make 
modern womanhood a reality on a 
national scale. 

On the other hand, this author is 
highly uncertain whether women will 
become directly involved in the legis- 
lative process. He is confident that 
owing to Asian women’s traditional and 
cultural background, they will not rival 
men in direct political competition, ex- 
cept in the Philippines, where top ex- 
ecutive positions are elective. But they 
will compete tenaciously for other in- 
direct roles, as in the professions and 
the social world, as well as in business 
and government. bureaucracies. This, 
again, does not mean that they are any 
less influential in political processes 
than men; for they are at their best 
behind the scenes. 


Women and Politics in Japan 


By Takır FUJITA 


- ABSTRACT: On April 10, 1946, Japanese women exercised 
the right to vote for the first time. Since then, more than 
twenty years have passed. Have Japanese women availed 
themselves of their political rights? What about their voting 
percentages compared with those of men? What about the 
achievements of women members of the Diet? There are 
many questions to be considered in this article. As yet, how- 
ever, it is too soon to evaluate the merits and demerits of Japa- 
nese women in politics. But this much I can say with confi- 
dence: women’s voices are beginning to be listened to, thanks 
to their newly gained political rights. 


Tak: Fujita, Japan, is President of Tsuda College, Tokyo. She served as 
Director of the Women’s and Minors’ Bureau, Labor Ministry, from 1951 to 1955. She 
has been President of the Japanese Association of University Women and of the League 
of Women Voters of Japan. She represented Japan at the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1957, 1958, and 1959, and at the United Nations Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Commissions on the Status of Women (1966 and 1967, respectively). 
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MMEDIATELY after World War 

II, an American officer said at a 
women’s gathering: “You Japanese 
women are fortunate, for one morning 
you woke up and found suffrage lying 
by your pillows.” At this, an old 
woman stood up and protested, saying 
that Japanese women had fought for 
suffrage for over thirty years. 

What she said was quite true, though 
the only political right that women were 
successful in getting was the right to 
attend political gatherings. Even that 
was denied women until 1919, when 
the New Women’s Association, headed 
by Mrs. Raicho Hiratsuka and Miss 
Fusaye Ichikawa, succeeded in getting 
rid of the law prohibiting the attend- 
ance of women at political meetings. 

Japan was defeated in 1945, and ac- 
cepted the Potsdam Declaration, which 
meant that Japan was to be democra- 
tized after the American pattern. We 
women knew that we would soon be 
given suffrage. Is it strange that we 
wished to get it from our own govern- 
ment, and not from the Occupation 
Forces? Later, we were happy to know 
that, at least, the decision to grant 
suffrage to women was made by our 
own. government a day before General 
MacArthur issued the so-called “four 


TABLE 1—VotTING RATES IN GENERAL 
ELECTIONS TO JAPANESE HOUSE or 
REPRESENTATIVES, 1946-1967 





ELECTIONS MALE FEMALE 

0 % 
1946 78.5 67.0 
1947 74.9 61.6 
1949 80.7 67.9 
1952 80.5 72.8 
1953 78.4 70.4 
1955 79.9 72.1 
1958 79.8 74.4 
1960 76.0 71.2 
1963 72.4 70.0 
1967 74.8 


73.3 


Source: Election Division, Japanese Local 
Autonomy Agency. 
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TABLE 2—VOTING RATES IN GENERAL 
ELECTIONS TO JAPANESE HOUSE OF 
COUNCILLORS, 1947-1965 


ELECTIONS MALE FEMALE 
Zo A 
1947 68.4 54.0 
1950 78.2 66.7 
1953 67.8 539 
1956 66.9 57.7 
1959 62.6 55.2 
1962 70.1 66.5 
1965 68.0 66.1 


Source: Election Division, Japanese Local 
Autonomy Agency. 


items” to be carried out by our govern- 
ment, the first of the four items being 
the emancipation of women by granting 
them suffrage. 


SUFFRAGE AND ELECTORAL 
PARTICIPATION 


The Election Law was revised in 
December 1945, and the franchise for 
all elections, both national and local, 
was granted to women twenty years old 
and above, thus realizing at a stroke the 
objectives of the women’s suffrage 
movement, which had continued so long. 

On April 10, 1946, women of Japan 
exercised their newly acquired right to 
vote for the first time, in the general 
election for the House of Representa- 
tives, and since then, they have taken 
part in ten elections for the House of 
Representatives and seven elections for 
the House of Councillors. In ‘all of 
these elections, the percentages of 
women voters at the polls have been 
approximately 60 to 70 per cent of the 
total number of women eligible to vote. 
It is true that these percentages have 
been lower than those of men, but the 
difference has been narrowing with each 
election, as can be seen in the following 
tables.* 


1 Japan, Labor Ministry, Women’s and 
Minors’ Bureau, The Status of Women in 
Japan, 1962, p. 2. Data for the period after 
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Women voters’ iIn-erest is usually 
higher in local elections than in national 
elections; for the questions taken up 
in the campaigns in Heal elections are 
usually of closer concen to women who 
have the responsibilities of housekeeping 
and budgeting. 

The most conspicucus illustration of 
this is seen in the ver= recent guberna- 
torial election for the city of Tokyo, 
which took place on April 15, 1967. 
Indeed, the women’s voting rate was 
3.95 per cent highe than that. of 
men, and the success of Mr. Ryokichi 
Minobe, who ran on tae joint Socialist- 
party and Communis--party ticket is 
attributable, in part, -o his popularity 
among women voters. Mr. Minobe was 
well known among women through his 
frequent appearances 2n television and 
radio programs, while ais opponent, Mr. 
Masatoshi Matsushita, former president 
of St. Paul’s University and supported 
by the Liberal Demccratic party and 
the Democratic Social&t party, was less 
known to women vccers. Moreover, 
Miss Fusaye Ichikawa, now a noted 
member of the Hous- of Councillors, 
supported Mr. Minobe vigorously in his 
campaign. 

As one can see from- the above state- 
ment, the voting rate >f women voters 
is tolerably high, thovzh by no means 
satisfactory. This preves that the pre- 
war anticipation that ~omen would not 
avail themselves of tne privilege was 
quite mistaken. Woncen, so to speak, 
rose to the occasion, znd I think that 
one of the reasons for this is that, in 
Japan, education has keen pretty wide- 
spread, even among women. Already 
as early as 1904, tl= percentage of 
school attendance of zirls in primary 
schools was over 90 pe cent, and today 
there is hardly any woman who is il- 


1960 were given to the author by Election 
Division, Japanese Local Autonomy Agency. 
The same applies to furthcar references to this 
source in this article. 


f° 
literate and therefore unable to exercise 
the right of casting a vote. 


ELECTION TO PuBLIC OFFICE 


The above-mentioned revised Elec- 
tion Law also granted women twenty- 
five years old and above the right to 
be elected to public office, and women 
have been occupying twenty or more 
seats in the National Diet every year 
since 1946. At present, seven sit in 
the House of Representatives (1.4 per 
cent of the total membership) and 
seventeen, in the House of Councillors 
(6.8 per cent of the total membership) .? 

In the first election for the House of 
Representatives, held in 1946, as many 
as thirty-nine women were elected. 
This, however, should be considered an 
exceptional case, because everything 
was still in confusion, and, moreover, 
a voter was to write two names on a 
ballot. Naturally, quite a number of 
voters, including men, were willing to 
vote for female candidates, many, per- 
haps, out of curiosity. 

The percentage of women elected to 
local assemblies is still lower. As of 
1966, it was 1.6 per cent in prefectural 
assemblies, 1.1 per cent in city assem- 
blies, and 0.6 per cent in town and 
village assemblies. On April 28, 1967, 
as I am writing this, local elections in 
cities, towns, and villages throughout 
Japan are to take place. Vigorous cam- 
paigns continued until late last night. 
I do not foresee, however, any notable 
advance of women as a result of these 
elections. ‘The barriers against political 
activities by women are even higher in 
local politics. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


The number of women in political 
parties is not definitely known, but it 
is extremely small, compared, for in- 
stance, to that in the United States. 


2The Status of Women in Japan, op. cit, 
p. 3. 
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Women, in general, do not like to take 
part in party politics, and at the time 
of elections, they vote according to the 
policies of the candidates, and not by 
party line. That is why women’s votes 
are often called “floating votes.” But 
it is true that each large political party 
has a so-called women’s department 
which carries out the programs for 
political education of women from the 
standpoint of its respective creed. 

In making the above statement, how- 
ever, I by no means intend to give the 
impression that women voters have no 
influence over political parties. On the 
contrary, each political party is quite 
conscious of women voters and vies with 
opposing parties in adopting platforms 
which please women. Both newly 
elected Governor Minobe and the de- 
feated candidate Matsushita proposed 
price-stabilization, higher standards of 
living, and the like, as their most im- 
portant pledges in order to secure 
women’s votes. It was even hinted that 
a woman would be appointed to the 
post of vice-governor. 

Here is my pet theory: the fact that 
women have the right to vote is in itself 
a powerful weapon. It is indeed power- 
ful enough to turn our politics in which- 
ever direction women desire. There- 
fore, we must cherish our suffrage; we 
must exercise our right wesely. 

Are Japanese women using their right 
wisely, fulfilling their responsibilities? 
Several years ago, a candidate for a 
small-village office was full of confidence 
that he would be elected. At the open- 
ing of the ballots, however, he discov- 
ered that he had received only one vote, 
that one vote being cast by himself. 
He wondered for whom his wife had 
voted. This story is told just to show 
that, quite often, wives vote indepen- 
dently, according to their beliefs, and 
even without letting their husbands 
know for whom they are voting. How- 
ever, some surveys indicate that a num- 
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ber of women cast their ballots under 
the influence of the political inclinations 
of male members of their family or 
community leaders.” 

There have been two laws, among 
others, which passed the Houses mainly 
because of the untiring efforts on the 
part of the women members of the Diet. 
The first is the Law for Prevention of 
Prostitution. There had been a num- 
ber of Dietmen who were against the 
bill, and the government itself was not 
eager to propose it against the so- 
called licensed prostitution. The Diet 
women’s bipartisan efforts, however, 
backed strongly by public opinion, were 


finally successful in persuading the gov- 


ernment to introduce it as a govern- 
ment bill, and it passed both houses 
unanimously. The law was enforced in 
1956. The Women’s and Minors’ Bu- 
reau, of which I happened to be direc- 
tor at that time, worked hard with the 
Diet women, conducting research and 
field surveys, and then published the 
facts and statistics. , 

Secondly, the passing of the Drunk- 
ards’ Law is also due to the praise- 
worthy efforts of the Diet women. The 
law is designed to punish as well as to 
protect the drunkard, and prevents the 
family tragedies often caused by too 
much drinking. Also, it provides proper 
treatment for alcoholics. These two 
laws inadvertently enabled Japan to 
eradicate the image which many had of 
the country as “a paradise for prosti- 
tutes” and “a paradise for drunkards.” 


APPOINTIVE AND COMMISSIONED 
PUBLIC OFFICES 


Naturally, women have entered vari- 
ous appointive or commissioned public 
offices which were opened to them after 
the end of the war. Thus, in 1966 
women constituted 13 per cent of the 
total membership of the Board of Edu- 
cation, 30 per cent of the Mediation 


3 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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Commissioners of the Family Courts, 
and 28 per cent of Public and Child 
Welfare Commissiones. Also, a con- 
siderable number of vomen have been 
appointed or commisszoned to be Civil 
Liberties Commissioners, Social Educa- 
tion Commissioners, Members of Com- 
mittees on Employment Security, and 
the like.* 

Two women have been appointed 
ministers, but neither ~etained the post 
long enough to be cf any influence. 
Nine women have become parliamentary 
vice-ministers. 

As to the number of high-ranking 
women officials in the central govern- 
ment, it is extremely low, there being 
only one director of a bureau (Director 
of Women’s and Minozs’ Bureau, Labor 
Ministry) and only several section 
chiefs in several deparzments. In spite 
of the fact that more and more young 
women pass the public service examina- 
tions, and with brill&nt records, the 
posts open to women are as yet very 
limited, and their prcmotion is much 
slower compared to that of men. 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Mention of womer’s organizations 
is necessary here. A survey by the 
Women’s and Minors’ Bureau indicates 
that more than 40 per cent of Japanese 
women above the age of twenty are 
members of one or mcre organizations. 
The biggest organizaticn is the Regional 
Women’s Organizatior with 6,700,000 
members, occupying 38 per cent of 
the total membership of all women’s 
organizations. 

There are also quie a number of 
women’s clubs such as the Widows’ 
Organization, the ‘oung Women’s 
Christian Association (YWCA), the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 


1 Fbid., p. 4. 
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(WCTU), the Japan Association of 
University Women, the Housewives’ 
Federation, and the Japan League of 
Women Voters. Although these women’s 
organizations do not take part in 
politics proper, they are active at the 
time of elections, carrying on campaigns 
against corrupt elections, standing al- 
ways for “clean elections.” 

Special mention must be made of the 
nongovernmental organizations (NGO) 
of the United Nations. The Japanese 
Association of University Women, the 
Pan-Pacific and Southeast Asia Women’s 
Association, the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
the Women’s Bar Association, the 
League of Women Voters of Japan, the 
Japan WCTU, the Japan YWCA, the 
Japan Nurses Association, and the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs of Japan— 
all internationally affiliated—jointly de- 
manded of the government in 1957 
that it include at least one woman in 
the Japanese delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly. The gov- 
ernment readily accepted the candidate 
recommended by the National Women’s 
Liaison Committee of NGO, and ever 
since, this precedent has been followed 
by the government. 


CONCLUSION 


The evaluation of the political re- 
sponsibilities that women are exercising 
in Japan cannot be easily done as yet. 
It is only twenty-two years since the 
women of Japan were granted the right 
to participate in politics. But this 
much I can say with confidence: their 
newly gained political rights are just 
beginning to be counted as a power in 
the nation. Let us hope that the 
coming twenty years will show their 
real political merit. 
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Women’s Political Participation in the South Pacific 


By Apa Norris 


ABSTRACT: The South Pacific region includes: (1) New 
Zealand, where, in 1893, women were given voting rights for 
the first time in the world and where women secured equality 
in most fields relatively early; (2) Australia, where women 
acquired political rights without a struggle—from 1899 to 1909 
in the states and in 1902 in the national sphere. It is not easy 
to understand why Australian women have not been elected to 
parliament in greater numbers; (3) the non-self-governing 
Territory of Papua and the Trust Territory of New Guinea, 
administered by Australia, where the comparatively sudden 
transition from barbarism to modern life that is taking place 
gives the advantages in the political field to men rather than to 
women, in spite of special measures for the advancement of 
women; and (4) the host of Pacific islands (many of them quite 
tiny) of Polynesia, Melanesia and Micronesia—once thought of 
as romantic island paradises, although they were never a para- 
dise for women. In these islands, women participate in political 
life to varying extents in the different island societies. 


Ada Norris, O.B.E., M.A., Victoria, Australia, is President, Australian National Coun- 
cil of Women, and was the Australian representative at the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Sessions of the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women 
(1961-1963). She ts a member of the Executive Committee of the International Coun- 
cil of Women, and her voluntary activities in Australia are concerned with the status 
of women, the United Nations Association, migration, children’s books, and the welfare 
of the aged and the physically handicapped. 
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WOMEN IN THE SourTH PACIFIC 


HE South Pacific region includes 

New Zealand; Australia; the Ter- 
ritory of Papua and the Trust Territory 
of New Guinea, administered by Aus- 
tralia; and the host of Pacific Islands 
(many of them quite tiny) of Polynesia, 
Melanesia, and Micronesia. 


New ZEALAND—THE FIRST 
WoMEN VOTERS 


New Zealand was the first country in 
the world to give women equal voting 
rights with men. This dramatic lead 
came in the late nineteenth century 
from a small country with a predomi- 
nantly rural population. 

In 1893 a vigorous suffrage move- 
ment, which had presented petition 
after petition to parliament, brought 
forward yet another petition, signed by 
30,000 women over twenty-one years of 
age, and secured the vote for the women 
of New Zealand. This triumph was 
followed by women enrolling and voting 
in numbers that astonished the coun- 
try. Women used their newly acquired 
political power to seek social reforms, 
particularly in relation to discrimina- 
tion against women, with the result that 
New Zealand women secured equality 
in many fields at an earlier stage than 
women in many other countries. 

However, although women. voted on 
the same terms as men, they were still 
not eligible to stand for election. It 
was not until 1919, when the aftermath 
of war led to the granting of political 
rights to women in a number of coun- 
tries, that the women of New Zealand 
became eligible to stand for parliament. 
Even so, the first woman was not 
elected to the Dominion Parliament 
until 1933. 

Today, the eighty-seat, single-chamber 
parliament has six women members. 
Two of these are Maoris, and, curi- 
ously enough, two are Australian-born 
women. The latest recruit, Whetu 
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Marama Tiriketene (“Bright Star”), a 
young graduate in both social and po- 
litical science, is also one of New 
Zealands leading women fencers. 
There is not a woman in the Cabinet 
at present, but several have held min- 
isterial rank in the past. Although 
there are no women on county councils, 
women constitute about 5 per cent of 
the members of city and town councils 
throughout New Zealand. 

Às befits its early record, New Zea- 
land is remarkably free from discrimi- 
nation against women in public services 
and functions. Women serve on juries 
on the same terms as men. Equal pay 
for equal work and the absence of dis- 
crimination on marital grounds may ac- 
count for the fair proportion of women 
in the overseas service. 


AUSTRALIA-—~POLITICAL RIGHTS 
WITHOUT A STRUGGLE 


The Commonwealth of Australia was 
established in 1901 through the federa- 
tion of the six existing states. In 1902, 
the Commonwealth Parliament granted 
women equal political rights with men. 
Women had enjoyed these rights in 
South Australia since 1894 and in West-’ 
ern Australia since 1899. However, 
some women could vote at both state 
and federal elections while others—the 
majority—could vote in federal elec- 
tions only. This anomaly was gradu- 
ally rectified, until, by 1908, women 
had acquired political rights in all 
states. Thus, at a time when women 
voters were a rarity in the world, Aus- 
tralian women were- given the vote with 
very little effort on their own part. 
Indeed, the women of South Australia 
were given votes in order to increase 
the likely numbers of voters in a par- 
ticular field. Certainly, there was a 
suffrage movement, but it was not really 
militant and was also concerned with 
philanthropic work and social reform. 
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Voting is compulsory for all citizens 
over twenty-one years of age. The 
Australian population has always con- 
tained a higher proportion of males 
than females and, consequently, more 
men voters than women. This may be 
one of the reasons why comparatively 
few women have been elected to parlia- 
ment. Now, for the first time, the 
respective numbers of men and women 
in the population are almost equal. It 
remains to be seen whether this is a 
good augury for the political future of 
women. 

At present, out of a total of 182 
members in the two houses of the 
Commonwealth parliament, there are 
only five women—four senators and one 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives. One of the senators, Dame Anna- 
belle Rankine, is Minister for Housing. 
In the state parliaments, the percentage 
of women is even lower. It is hard 
to find the reason for this. Most of 
the reasons that are given may apply 
to women candidates anywhere—the 
highly competitive selection procedures 
within the political parties, the tradi- 
tion of male political dominance, the 
ties of home and family, the hours at 
which parliaments sit, and so on. One 
factor may be that in Australia 90 per 
cent of the women marry, and those 
who do not are not necessarily politi- 
cally minded. However, social attitudes 
toward the employment of married 
women are changing rapidly. As more 
. women gain experience in professional 
and other occupations that is compara- 
ble with the normal experience of men, 
more women may seek and attain a 
political career. 

Other recent changes include the 
removal of the marriage bar in the 
Commonwealth Public Service, new 
juries legislation in most states, and the 
appointment of Australia’s first woman 
judge—Justice Roma Mitchell of the 
Supreme Court of South Australia. It 
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is the young women, who take equality 
between the sexes for granted, who are 
likely to succeed in politics in the 
future. At present, one dashing young 
lawyer is energetically campaigning for 
a forthcoming election, supported by 
cohorts of young men—a complete 
reversal of the usual election form! 

In the field of local government, the 
percentage of Australian. women elected 
to municipal councils has been scarcely 
more than one per cent of the total 
members. However, a new and dy- 
namic body, the Australian Local Gov- 
ernment Women’s Association, is setting 
out to remedy this—so the future may 
see a considerable increase in the 
number of Australian women who are 
aldermen, council members, and mayors. 


PAPUA AND New GuINEA—WHERE 
MEN WEAR THE Brep-or- 
PARADISE FEATHERS 


The Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea lies just south of the Equator, 
with some of the wildest terrain in the 
world—very high mountains covered 
with rain forest, deep valleys and high 
valleys, dense jungle, and swampy 
coastal plains. It is not surprising that 
the head-hunting inhabitants kept their 
primitive way of life for so long—iso- 
lated from the world, and often from 
neighboring communities and tribes, by 
geographical and linguistic barriers. In 
this society, where survival depended on 
the skill of the warrior, the position of 
women was utterly inferior to that of 
the men. 

As the people of Papua and New 
Guinea step into a modern world, they 
cannot but carry with them the values 
of their recent past with regard to the 
totally different roles of men and wo- 
men, to which they have always been 
accustomed; moreover, men have lost 
their former occupation of making 
weapons and fighting, whereas women 
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have still their traditional tasks in the 
home and in tending the fruit and vege- 
table gardens which provide most of the 
food for the family. As the Territory 
moves from a subsistence to a money 
economy, a great variety of occupations, 
with a completely new way of life, are 
open to men, whereas a dual role for 
women is, as yet, very difficult to 
sustain. 

The administering authority (as do 
the Christian Missions also) works to 
bridge the gap between the rates of 
advancement of men and women, not 
only by means of education and by 
special measures for women, but also 
through the participation of both men 
and women in community projects. 
The rapid growth of towns, with their 
new housing settlements, is providing 
for some women the leisure of urban 
life, away from the villages with the 
continuous necessity of growing food. 

Various organizations for the ad- 
vancement of women are producing an 
awareness among women of their poten- 
tial political power. This has been 
noticeably demonstrated in some of 
the women’s clubs which have been 


widely fostered by welfare officers. | 


Special residential education courses for 
selected married couples help toward 
giving husbands and wives a better 
sense of their fundamental equality. 
These courses include both theoretical 
and practical aspects of community de- 
velopment and emphasize the functions 
of government at both the central and 
the local level. 

So far, women have taken part 
almost entirely in local government. 
From time to time, some are nominated 
and elected to the Native Local Govern- 
ment Councils—there are usually about 
a half-dozen women council members 
in the Territory. Any indigenous wo- 
man over seventeen years of age, resi- 
dent within the council area, who pays 
the local government tax (which is very 


‘ ? 
low), is eligible to have her name in- 
serted in the register of taxpayers which 
is kept by each council; and she is then 
eligible to vote and stand for election. 

In the former Legislative Council, 
there were two appointed members, one 
indigenous and one Australian. How- 
ever, in 1963, this Council was super- 
seded by the House of Assembly, the 
members of which are elected from a 
common roll, with adult suffrage, com- 
pulsory enrollment, and a secret ballot. 
Voting is not compulsory, but in the 
1964 elections, the female vote was 
about the same as the male vote—80 
per cent of those enrolled. Two women 
contested in this election, but neither 
was successful. It is difficult to esti- 
mate to what extent women are likely 
to be elected to the House of Assembly 
in the future. As the Territory pro- 
gresses towards independence, the men 
appear much keener than the women to 
demonstrate their qualities of leader- 
ship and to win the confidence of the 
electors. — 


THE IsLanD WOMEN 


The South Pacific Commission was 
set up in 1947 to advise participating 
governments on ways of improving the 
well-being of the people in the Pacific 
island territories, High on its program 
is work for the advancement of women. 
The club movement, spread by the 
Women’s Interests Office, headed by 
Miss Marjorie Stewart, has laid the 
foundations for civic and political activ- 
ity on the part of women in many of 
the islands. It is in the clubs, where 
women learn, in the first place, about 
health, nutrition, and home manage- 
ment, that they gain experience in 
handling affairs and acquire confidence 
in their own ability. 

There is considerable diversity in the 
island communities in the use of politi- 
cal rights by women, these communities 
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ranging from those where women are 
members of island councils and legis- 
lative assemblies to others where women 
are still regarded as the property -of 
their husbands. It is possible to quote 
a few examples only, but they show a 
growing trend. 


Fiji 


In Fiji, a highly successful women’s- 
interests program led to the formation 
of hundreds of women’s clubs in widely 
scattered places. ‘Training courses for 
leaders and programs of the usual kind 
led to a lively interest in the role of 
women in the community and votes for 
women. 

Under a new constitution, all literate 
women over twenty-one years of age, 
belonging to the three main racial 
groups in Fiji, were enfranchised. Im- 
mediately, a civic-responsibility-educa- 
tion campaign was carried on through 
all organized women’s groups and clubs. 
Four points were stressed: the impor- 
tance of immediate registration as 
voters, the nature and composition of 
the Legislative Council, the methods of 


voting, and the importance of exercising ° 


this right. Meetings were organized, 
speakers sent, and information dis- 
tributed. Women became increasingly 
articulate about the affairs of the county 
and went to the polls in 1963, voting 
for the first time, and with a sense of 
responsibility and importance. One of 
the first women to stand as a candidate 
was a Fijian chieftainess paramount 
over several provinces. Unfortunately, 
she was not elected, but her example 
was later followed. 

By the time that the next elections 
were held (October 1966), in a Legis- 
lative Council of forty members (36 
elected and 2 appointed), three were 
women—two elected and one nominated 
by the Great Council of Fijian chiefs, 
which, with two places to fill, nomi- 
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nated one man and one woman. These 
three women members were young and 
well-educated and had been working 
tirelessly to awaken the interest of 
women in politics—they are a Fijian 
woman, an Indian one, and a European 
(who is fourth generation of her family 
living in Fiji). 


Western Samoa 


The situation in Fiji may be con- 
trasted with that in Western Samoa— 
newly independent, but where modern 
legislation. is nullified by ancient cus- 
tom. All citizens over the age of 
twenty-one have the right to vote and 
to be elected, but under Samoan custom, 
the “Matai” or “chiefly” title, which 
is the basic electoral qualification, is 
usually held by men. However, in 
American Samoa, the situation is much 
better. Women have held “Matai” 
titles and have represented their villages 
in the House of Representatives. 


Cook Islands 


The Cook Islands—many and scat- 
tered, a self-governing New Zealand 
territory—show the influence of this 
country. Women have kept a tradition 
of responsibility in certain local af- 
fairs through an old, established Poly- 
nesian women’s organization, the “au 
vaine.” From time to time, women 
have been members of island councils 
and other governing bodies. At present, 
there is one woman member of the 
House of Arikis, which is representative 
of all the islands in the group. In 1961, 
there were three women out of a total 
of twenty-two members in the legisla- 
tive Assembly, elected “because of their 
education and thoughts like a man.” 
There are now no elected women in the 
Assembly. But the Speaker is a woman, 
and this is the greater distinction þe- 
cause the Speaker is elected by the 
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members of the Hous of Assembly and 
may come from within or without the 
Assembly. 


Polynesia 


In the various islaad groups, women 
usually enjoy the same political rights 
as men, but their paricipation in politi- 
cal affairs varies from one type of island 
society to another. The women of 
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Polynesia exert considerable social in- 
fluence, and the translating of this into 
full political influence only awaits the 
stimulus of more general education and 
the kind of civic and political education 
that is coming from the activities of the 
women’s-interests officers of the South 
Pacific Commission and from such 
voluntary bodies as the Pan-Pacific and 
Southeast Asia Women’s Association. 


Women in Economic Life: Rights and Opportunities 


By ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE 


ABSTRACT: Women’s role in economic life is changing under 
the impact of many forces. While discrimination and built-in 
prejudice against women in employment have been lessening 
in most parts of the world, in law and in practice, many eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural factors and attitudes still place 
women at a disadvantage in the world of work and restrict 
their contribution unnecessarily and, in many cases, unfairly. 
A more constructive and imaginative approach is needed if 
women are to develop their potential, give of their best in 
economic life, and at the same time fulfill their other roles in 
society harmoniously. A first essential is more realistic and 
forward-looking vocational guidance and training for girls in 
the initial stage of preparation for work life. A second is a 
positive adaptation of society as a whole to the needs of women 
workers with family responsibilities of one kind or another. 
Women in developing countries will need new opportunities 
to participate in economic life as industrialization progresses. 
The International Labour Organisation (ILO) can help to 
promote equal rights and opportunities for women and to 
ensure them the social protection they need in relation to 
their special role of maternity and motherhood. 
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Questions, with the task of helping to ensure that the special needs and problems of 
these categories of persons are fully and effectively reflected in the major programs of 
the ILO. She has represented the ILO at the United Nations Comission on the Status 
of Women since 1959, 
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OMEN,” the ILO Director- 

General has stated to the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 
“should be regarded as the Number 
One potential for the Decade of Devel- 
opment.” The growing awareness of 
the importance of full and effective 
participation by women in all aspects 
of the development process has led to 
a re-examination of their status and 
role in economic life in countries in 
many parts of the world. This fresh 
look is timely because far-reaching 
changes have taken place and are taking 
place in the character of women’s par- 
ticipation in economic activity, in the 
distribution and composition of the 
female labor force and, above all, in the 
whole concept of women’s contribution 
to economic and social life. Women’s 
economic rights and opportunities have 
been changing accordingly. 

Women today constitute a very im- 
portant and sizable part of the world’s 
labor force. Over the world as a whole, 
30 out of every 100 women are eco- 
nomically active, and women make up 
over a third of the world’s labor force. 
In some countries, women form more 
than two-fifths and nearly one-half of 
the total work force. In general, 
women have been moving out of agri- 
culture into industry and service, es- 
pecially into the latter sector, which 
now occupies over half the total female 
work force in some countries. In many 
nations, there has been. a sharp increase 
in the participation of married women 
in the labor force: in some, these wo- 
men now make up over half the female 
work force, and the activity rate for 
married women is over one-third. 
There has also been a tendency in many 
countries for women’s work lives to be 
longer than in the past and for larger 
numbers of women to pursue an 
uninterrupted career. Both changing 
technology (industrial and household) 
and improving educational opportuni- 
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ties for girls are affecting the participa- 
tion of women in economic activity and 
also their status in economic life. 
Finally, in many of the developing 
countries, the advent of political inde- 
pendence based on egalitarian notions, 
and recognition of the need for women 
as well as men to take part in nation- 
building activities, have brought women 
a new status and new opportunities in 
the economic and social field. 

The pattern and the details of the 
picture vary substantially from one 
country and part of the world to an- 
other, but the factor of change linked 
with an improvement of status and a 
wider recognition of women’s potential 
in the development process is every- 
where constant. Moreover, while wo- 
men in the developed countries may 
have different immediate preoccupations 
from those of women in the’ developing 
countries, and those in socialist countries 
may have differing areas of emphasis 
from those in free-enterprise countries, 
their problems are not fundamentally 
dissimilar: it is the factors associated 
with their solution which are and are 
bound to be different. 

Clearly, the status of women in the 
economic field is closely related to their 
status in other fields. Experience indi- 
cates that action taken to improve their 
general, legal, and social status tends 
to facilitate their integration in eco- 
nomic life and to have a direct 
bearing on their economic rights and 
opportunities. | 

What, for women, are “economic 
rights’? Perhaps they could be sum- 
marized as follows: the right of access 
to vocational, technical, and profes- 
sional training at all levels; the right 
of access to economic life without dis- 
crimination and to advancement in 
work life on the basis of qualifications 
and merit; the right to equal treatment 
in employment, including equal pay; 
and the right to maternity protection. 
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Most people today would not challenge 
women’s claim to these rights. The 
real problem now is to make them fully 
effective and to transform. them into 
practical opportunities. This is a vast 
task, requiring many different kinds of 
action on a broad front. 

Two questions arise at the outset in 
any discussion of -women’s economic 
rights. The first is that discrimination 
is a term used very loosely. As defined 
in the ILO’s Discrimination Conven- 
tion, it means “any distinction, exclu- 
sion or preference made on the basis 
of... sex... which has the effect 
of nullifying or impairing equality of 
opportunity or treatment in employ- 
ment or occupation.” But is it possible 
to make a contrast between the deliber- 
ate shutting of doors to women simply 
because they are women and the dis- 
crimination encountered by women 
simply because there has been an un- 
imaginative approach to their prob- 
lems and no encouragement to open 
doors closed to them by tradition and 
thoughtless practice? Second, distinc- 
tions based on the inherent require- 
ments of particular jobs are not re- 
garded as discriminatory. But are such 
distinctions really justified by inherent 
differences in jobs or are they, by and 
large, the result of outmoded thinking 
and definitions of requirements? 

Thus, in most of the world there are 
now relatively few vestiges of overt 
discrimination against women as such— 
for example, sex discrimination in na- 
tional laws or regulations—but the gen- 
eral position is far from satisfactory. 
There are serious problems arising out 
of discrimination in practice, which has 
the result of confining women’s role and 
status in economic life within unneces- 
sarily narrow limits and of preventing 
the exercise of rights. There are 
equally relevant and important prob- 
lems connected with revising the con- 
cept of what is “men’s work” and 
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“women’s work” in the world of today 
and tomorrow, preparing women prop- 
erly to play their full part in the eco- 
nomic community and enabling them to 
do so, and changing outdated social 
attitudes towards their employment and 
capacities. The solution of these inter- 
related problems is the key to achieving 
“equal rights” in practical terms. 


ACCESS TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND ‘TRAINING 


General education, of course, is the 
foundation for work life; and equality 
in. the access of girls to education, dealt 
with elsewhere in this volume, is thus 
of the greatest importance in determin- 
ing women’s role in economic life. 
Leaving this aside, however, there is, 
first of all, the whole question of voca- 
tional guidance and counseling in rela- 
tion to the choice of training and occu- 
pation. In principle, girls in most 
countries have the right to full and 
free access to such guidance and coun- 
seling on the same footing as boys. In 
practice, thelr occupational choice is 
frequently given little thought, and they 
very often receive biased advice, influ- 
enced by various and often unrealistic 
pressures of tradition, parents, teachers, 
the immediate environment, and mar- 
riage possibilities. Action to ensure 
to girls more realistic and forward- 
looking vocational guidance, based on a 
more positive and dynamic concept of 
women’s role in the economic life 
of today and tomorrow, is thus a 
fundamental factor in facilitating the 
integration of women in employment 
on a basis of equality of opportunity 
and treatment. 

Moreover, while, in principle, girls 
may appear to have full access to train- 
ing facilities of all kinds and at all 
levels, in fact, in most countries, they 
still have limited practical access to 
training for many types of occupations, 
and particularly, in many countries, for 
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training at higher lev ls of skill and 
responsibility. By and -arge, for a vari- 
ety of reasons, they gc into systematic 
apprenticeship less thar boys and tend 
to be satisfied with sborter and more 
simplified training courses within a nar- 
row occupational range. Where voca- 
tional and technical edacation is segre- 
gated (as in some 2lder industrial 
countries and develcping countries 
which have copied tbeir systems or 
where special cultural factors exist), 
training opportunities br girls tend to 
be unequal: training i generally pro- 
vided in only a small mimber of trades 
“suitable by their nature for girls,” and 
standards of training aye inclined to be 
low. Coeducation—which is, in fact, 
spreading, often for pr-ctical economic 
reasons—is the more abvious way to 
ensure equal training o2portunities and 
standards. 

As an ILO meeting œŒ consultants on 
women workers’ probleras concluded re- 
cently, although many countries have 
extended, improved, anc varied training 
facilities, the general le~el of vocational 
training of girls and women is still 
markedly lower than tkat of boys and 
men in most countries. 

There is, consequently, a serious gap 
almost everywhere bezween the role 
which women could phy in economic 
life and the means at mheir disposal to 
enable them to play ths role.* 


Access To Econom © LIFE AND 
ADVANCEMENT IN WORK 
CAREERS 


There is little discrimination in law 
as regards women’s ac-ess to employ- 
ment and occupation. Studies of occu- 
pational outlook, made in recent years 
by the ILO and the Jnited Nations 
Secretariat for the Unitel Nations Com- 
mission on the Status cf Women, con- 

1International Labour C@fice, Official Bul- 


letin, Vol. LX VIII, No. € (October 1965), 
pp. 310-315. 
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firm this with respect to the principal 
technical and professional fields (for ex- 
ample, law, architecture, engineering, 
medicine, and social welfare).? Analy- 
ses of national legislation indicate that 
the same holds true in other occupa- 
tional fields. With few exceptions, how- 
ever, women’s right of access to eco- 
nomic life is limited by practical factors. 
The preceding section suggests clearly 
that girls on the threshold of employ- 
ment are already seriously handicapped, 
as regards access to economic life, by 
deficiencies of general education and 
training. ‘The limitations of access are 
most notable when the pattern of dis- 
tribution of women by level of skill and 
responsibility is examined. For the 
most part, women are concentrated in a 
limited number of technical and profes- 
sional fields to which they are drawn by 
tradition, and often by natural inclina- 
tion (for example, teaching, nursing, 
and child care) and in the lower range 
of traditional occupations (for example, 
textiles and dressmaking), and only a 
very small proportion are to be found in 
skilled occupations and in senior admin- 
istrative, managerial, and executive 
work, whether in the public or private 
sector. While the relative position is 
improving, in some cases rather fast, it 
is, unfortunately, rather difficult to en- 
visage any marked change for the better 
in the near future in most parts of the 
world, particularly where the pace of 


2As a report prepared for the National 
Council of Civil Liberties in the United King- 
dom put it, however: “Almost all professions 
are open to women, but some are less ‘open’ 
than others, and women are scantily repre- 
sented in them.”-—Great Britain, National 
Council of Civil Liberties, Discrimination 
against Women, Study prepared by Data Re- 
search, Ltd., for the Council, London, August 
1964, p. 9. 

3 International Labour Organisation, Year- 
book of Labor Statistics (Geneva, 1966), 
Table 2: “Structure of the Economically Ac- 
tive Population, p. 41-255. (This table is 
organized on a country basis.) 
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economic and social development is 
slow. 

As noted, girls are not encouraged, as 
a rule, to be venturesome in their choice 
of career and persistent in preparation 
for it. But many other factors affect, 
in practice, their access to employment 
and the framework of their opportuni- 
ties in the economic field. Some of 
these are rooted in history and tech- 
nology; others are economic and socio- 
psychological; still others are political 
in nature, and there is always the bio- 
logic factor, which is constant and uni- 
versal. Of great importance are the 
social attitudes drawing somewhat rigid 
lines between “men’s work” and “wom- 
en’s work,” conceiving women as a 
temporary and marginal “pocket- 
money” earning element in the labor 
force and depreciating their capacities 
and contribution. These attitudes per- 
sist in most countries, but where they 
do not, it is striking to note the greatly 
increased stretch in the employment 
opportunities of women and in the use 
they make of them. 

This suggests the importance of pro- 
motional and educational activity ex- 
pressly directed towards raising girls’ 
and women’s vocational goals, widening 
their occupational horizons, and improv- 
ing their practical access to employment. 
In measures of this kind it is clear that 
governments and women’s organizations 
have a leading role, but much can be 
done, as recent experience in many coun- 
tries (for example, the Scandinavian 
countries, Australia, Canada, and the 
United States) shows, to persuade em- 
ployers’ organizations and trade unions, 
as well as university circles, to play a 
substantial part. 


Marital status and discrimination 


While women’s right to work is al- 
most universally recognized,* in practice 


4In some cases, it is guaranteed by the 
constitution and/or by the labor code. In 
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it is limited by the various factors men- 
tioned above, and many women find 
doors shut to them simply because they 
are women. More often, it is because 
they are married women. An ILO sur- 
vey of discrimination on the basis of 
marital status * found considerable evi- 
dence of discrimination against married 
women in the public and private sector, 
some in law, but most often in practice, 
the basic form being the combination of 
the rule of not engaging married women 
with that of dismissing women on mar- 
riage (this may be based on informal 
agreements or voluntary undertakings 
between the parties concerned, often 
oral in character). More recently, the 
steady increase in the number and pro- 
portion of married women in employ- 
ment suggests that there may have been 
some lessening of discrimination against 
them in a good many countries, thanks 
very largely to a combination of high 
levels of employment and changing so- 
cial attitudes. It is doubtless signifi- 
cant that discrimination in economic life 
against women, especially married 
women, is substantially less or almost 
nonexistent in countries where equality 
of the sexes has been achieved in all 
sectors. 


Discriminatory policies in relation to 
promotion 


Discriminatory policies and practices 
have tended to persist in relation to 


most cases, however, it is simply practical 
recognition of the fact that women always 
have worked. In certain cases, the right to 
work is accompanied by the notion of a duty 
to work. In others, the expression may reflect 
the contrary notion of a traditional belief 
that “women’s place is in the home.” 

5 “Discrimination in Employment and Oc- 
cupation on the Basis of Marital Status,” 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXXXV, 
Nos. 3 and 4 (March and April 1962). 

6 It must be noted that women in those de- 
veloping countries plagued by widespread un- 
employment experience special difficulties in 
finding employment opportunities. 
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promotion and to put women, in conse- 
quence, in a disadvantaged position. 
Barriers to women’s employment have 
been displaced from access to employ- 
ment to the right to advancement in 
employment on the basis of individual 
qualifications and merit, and are now 
operating at higher levels in the occupa- 
tional pyramid. Since they are very 
often informal and intangible, they are 
particularly hard to break down. 

Married women often experience spe- 
cial difficulties as regards promotion. 
They may be refused access to higher 
categories of employment or supervisory 
or executive posts as a matter of policy 
or even, in some cases, on marriage, they 
may have to revert to the bottom of the 
promotion ladder. There may be formal 
or informal rules restricting the grades 
into which married women may be re- 
cruited and cutting off their access to 
upgrading. 

Nevertheless, progress is being made 
in some parts of the world towards en- 
abling women to move ahead in their 
work careers on a footing of equality 
with men. Several countries (for exam- 
ple, the United States) have undertaken 
special campaigns to try to increase the 
number of qualified women in responsi- 
ble posts in all walks of political, ad- 
ministrative, economic, and social life. 
In some of the developing countries (for 
example, in Africa) trying to encourage 
more effective use of their woman- 
power, if there are two equally well 
qualified candidates—a man and a 
woman—for a post, sometimes a delib- 
erate preference is given to the woman, 
in the hope that she may set an en- 
couraging example to other women. In 
some of the more developed countries 
(for example, the Soviet Union), women 
are to be found in large numbers in the 
higher echelons of public service and 
the economy. 

Nonetheless, can any country be alto- 
gether satisfied with its record of 
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achievement, in particular, as regards 
the numbers of women in the very top 
posts, nationally and internationally? 
It is doubtful. It may be that, with 
changing and improving occupational 
horizons, more women will be more in- 
terested in careers rather than jobs and 
will make the necessary efforts to qual- 
ify for promotion. Moreover, attitudes 
toward their advancement to posts of 
skill and responsibility are likely to be 
favorably influenced by various factors, 
including the increasing continuity in 
many women’s work lives and in the 
length of their total participation in 
economic activity and the general tend- 
ency (particularly in some developing 
countries) to raise their status in all 
fields and to eliminate discrimination 
against them. 


RIGHTS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


RIGHT TO EQUAL TREATMENT IN 
EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATION 


In general, men and women are, in 
principle and in law, granted equal 
treatment in employment and occupa- 
tion in most respects in most countries, 
irrespective of the stage of development. 
Where there are differences, it is usually 
the woman who is accorded what is 
regarded as more favorable treatment, 
alleged to be justified for the sake of 
her health and welfare in relation to her 
functions of maternity and motherhood. 
Thus, a great many countries place 
special restrictions on the hours of work 
of women (including overtime), on 
night work by women, and on their em- 
ployment in certain industries and oc- 
cupations regarded as particularly dan- 
gerous or unhealthy for them (such as 
underground work in mining). 

These special standards governing 
women’s employment are of long stand- 
ing.” Recently, however, there has been 


7 Special protective legislation for women 
only is not regarded as discriminatory by its 
protagonists. It is considered a necessary 
social response to women’s needs arising out 
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a conscious effort in a good many coun- 
tries to re-examine them, not with a 
view to weakening the social protection 
afforded to women workers, but with a 
view to ensuring that it is realistic in 
present-day terms and not a historical 
hangover. This is being done, for ex- 
ample, in the Scandinavian countries 
with respect to revising restrictions on 
the night work of women. After having 
considered the matter, the ILO Con- 
sultants on Women Workers’ Problems, 
in 1965, concluded that, apart from 
standards for maternity protection in 
the widest sense, it was perhaps “both 
realistic and important to envisage an 
evolution of social policy directed to- 
wards obtaining similar protective stand- 
ards for men and women, with as few 
differentials as possible.” It is gen- 
erally recognized that existing ILO 
standards are particularly important for 
the protection of women in the develop- 
ing countries. 


RICHT oF EQUAL Pay ror EQUAL Work 


Experience indicates that acceptance 
and application of the equal-pay princi- 
ple are very closely related to efforts to 
raise the status of women in economic 
and social life generally. Indeed, equal 
pay is often taken as a test of a nation’s 
willingness to integrate women into the 
economy on a true footing of equality 
with men and to accept them as part- 
ners in work-life. Acceptance of this 
principle and its full application in prac- 
tice, in addition to their intrinsic im- 
portance for all women workers, are 


of their biological characteristics and mater- 
nity function. But even the most ardent 
advocates of “protecting” women recognize 
that, if overdone, special protection is likely 
to affect women’s employment opportunities 
and right to work, particularly in nonsocialist 
countries. Others regard all differentials in 
the treatment of men and women workers as 
discriminatory and argue that equal treatment 
should be equal in all respects---the only 
exception being maternity leave. 
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therefore of even wider significance than 
would appear at first sight. 

Today the principle is widely ac- 
cepted. Steady progress has been made 
in various parts of the world, whether 
by laws or regulations, collective bar- 
gaining, judicial decisions, educational 
and promotional measures, or, most 
often, by a combination of several or all 
of these means. In this forward move- 
ment, the role of governments has been 
influential, sometimes decisive; more 
liberal and realistic attitudes on the 
part of employers and their organiza- 
tions, even if adopted under pressure, 
have been important; the struggles of 
many trade unions to apply the equal- 
pay principle in negotiating or revising 
collective agreements have often been 
victorious; and women’s organizations 
of all kinds have been in the vanguard 
of equal-pay campaigns and related ac- 
tivities. | 

To cite a few examples: equal pay is 
the law and practice in the Soviet 
Union and the socialist countries of 
eastern Europe; in the Scandinavian 
countries it has been achieved by pro- 
gressive stages, thanks to government 
encouragement, central employer-worker 
acceptance of the principle, and revision 
of collective bargaining agreements; the 
European Economic Community (EEC) 
countries have been moving towards 
equal pay gradually, under the impetus 
of Article 119 of the Rome Treaty, com- 
mitting them to applying equal remuner- 
ation without discrimination based on 
sex; Canada and the United States have 
made progress through new federal and 
state equal-pay laws, collective agree- 
ments, educational and promotional 
measures, and the assistance of the 
Women’s Bureaus; and in the develop- 
ing countries of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America the equal-pay principle 
has been increasingly incorporated 
in the constitutions, in labor codes 
or charters, and in minimum-wage 
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legislation. In some »ountries (for ex- 
ample, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom), azceptance of the 
principle has gained g-ound, but practi- 
cal application has been slower, and in 
other countries (for example, some in 
Africa), the issue of squal pay hardly 
arises as yet because women are not 
working alongside m-n to any large 
extent (except in tk= public service 
where equal pay is usaally the rule). 
While progress has seen encouraging, 
in practice, much remzéins to be done to 
make sure that women get equal re- 
muneration for work of equal value. 
Thus, preoccupation wth equal pay has 
shifted from an earlier concentration on 
efforts to promote theoretical acceptance 
of the principle towarc efforts aimed at 
solving the practical problems of its full 
application. There heve been difficult- 
ies, for example, in amriving at a com- 
mon concept and a pzactical definition 
of what is meant by “equal pay for 
equal work” or “equal remuneration for 
work of equal value.’ There have 
been complaints, for instance, in EEC 
countries, that the expression is defined 
too narrowly (equal pay applying only 
on “mixed jobs” whee both men and 
women are employec on the same 
work); that in abolishg separate wage 
categories and scales for men and 
women and introduciag new uniform 
ones established withoit regard to sex, 
women have been relegated to low-paid 
categories; and that D work done by 
women only and in incustries and occu- 
pations employing = predominantly 
female labor force, there has been a 
persistent tendency to undervalue, un- 


8In effect, it must mear that all considera- 
tions related to the sex c{ the worker have 
to be excluded from the witeria and circum- 
stances taken into account in determining 
rates of remuneration ard, moreover, that 
rates must not be basec on considerations 
related to the sex of the workers performing 
or likely to perform particular jobs or types 
of work. 
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dergrade, and underpay the work per- 
formed. ‘There have been technical dif- 
ficulties of job classification and evalu- 
ation, that is, of finding a reliable and 
objective method of measuring job con- 
tent and comparability; a lack of ade- 
quate factual data about many factors 
bearing on equal pay and related ques- 
tions; and some reluctance to apply 
equal pay, which, combined with gen- 
eral lethargy and an unwillingness on 
the part of women to press their claims, 
results in inaction even where economic, 
technological, and social factors con- 
verge to create a climate conducive to 
the achievement of equal pay. 

The real problem of women’s wages, 
however, is their absolutely and rela- 
tively low level compared with men’s. 
In some countries, the position has im- 
proved during the last ten years or so, 
but in others there has been little change 
for the better and even some deteriora- 
tion. True, in many countries the dif- 
ferentials between the wages of men 
and women doing similar work have 
been reduced or have remained con- 
stant. But the effect of this on the 
general level of women’s wages relative 
to those of men has sometimes been 
outweighed by other factors, for ¢xam- 
ple, a general lag in wages in industries 
employing large numbers of women or 
a widening of skill differentials. Wage 
drift has very often been greater for 
men than for women, and this has, in 
some cases, reduced the effectiveness of 
efforts to bring about greater equality 
of remuneration. Moreover, even when 
women are doing the same work as men, 
their earnings tend to be lower because 
men have greater opportunities for earn- 
ing higher bonuses for such things as 
overtime, night work, and especially 
heavy or dangerous work. Finally, 
women’s earnings tend to be adversely 
affected by differences in basic and 
further education and training, in skill 
and seniority, and in continuity in work- 
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life, as well as by discrimination rooted 

in obsolete and pejorative notions about 

women’s potential to utilize skill and 

competence and to succeed in positions 

of responsibility. 

Thus, in looking ahead, it would seem 
necessary to give more attention to the 
factors causing the level of women’s 
wages to be lower than that of men’s in 
the different industries and occupations 
and determining or influencing the dis- 
tribution of women workers in the econ- 
omy. Equal pay is only one aspect of 
the broader and basic issues of how to 
raise the general level of women’s wages 
and prevent underutilization of woman- 
power. 


MATERNITY PROTECTION 


If women’s right to work is to be 
effective, they must have the right to 
maternity protection: paid maternity 
leave before and after childbirth, medi- 
cal care during confinement, and a guar- 
antee of reinstatement in employment. 

This right has been widely accorded. 
A recent survey of national law and 
practice with respect to maternity pro- 
tection, covering 135 countries and ter- 
ritories, showed that this protection now 
occupied a key place in labor and social 
legislation and that there has been a 
marked trend toward the introduction 
of new and more favorable standards of 
protection.® 

Generally speaking, the protective 
measures cover, irrespective of marital 
status, women employed in industrial 
and nonindustrial occupations and, less 
frequently, women employed in agri- 
culture, domestic servants, and home- 
makers, A standard of 12 weeks of 
authorized maternity leave applies in 

? International Labour Organisation, Ma- 
ternity Protection: A World Survey of Na- 
tional Law and Practice, Extract from the 
Report of the Thirty-fifth Session of the 
Committee of Experts on the Application of 


Conventions and Recommendations (Geneva, 
1965), 
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over 50 countries and that of 14 weeks 
in 22 others, while the period varies 
between 90 days and 22 weeks in an- 
other 14 countries. Almost all countries 
recognize the right to cash benefits dur- 
ing maternity leave, paid out of social 
insurance funds or public funds, and not 
by the individual employer (some coun- 
tries pay 100 per cent of the basic wage 
or average earnings), and to medical 
benefits, as well as to certain other bene- 
fits in cash or in kind (for example, 
milk allowances or layettes). The great 
majority of the measures also include an 
absolute prohibition of dismissal during 
the period of maternity leave, as well 
as special provisions to protect health 
during pregnancy (for example, transfer 
to lighter work and restrictions on 
hours). 

Despite this heartening progress, there 
is still room for Improvement in many 
countries 1° and for extending the scope 
as well as raising the standards of ma- 
ternity protection. Moreover, the con- 
cept of protection ’is still, perhaps, too 
narrow and restricted. What happens, 
for example, if a woman wants to ex- 
tend her maternity leave beyond the 
statutory or agreed period of six to eight 
weeks following the birth of a child—to 
prolong her leave, say, up to six months 
or a year? Would she have any guar- 
antee of reinstatement in her work or 
receive any preferential treatment in 
respect to re-employment? Would she 
have to relinquish the rights accruing 
from her employment or would these be 
maintained? 

These are questions to which increas- 
ing thought is being given, not only in 
connection with maternity protection, 
but also as part of reconsideration of a 
basic problem in connection with wom- 
en’s economic rights and opportunities 
and the exercise of their right to work: 


10 The United States of America is lagging 
behind in respect to maternity protection, 
for example. 


WOMEN IN Economic LIFE: 


the employment of women with family 
responsibilities. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN WITH 
FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 


This problem—by no means new— 
has come into special prominence in 
recent years with the rapid increase in 
the employment of married women, in- 
cluding married women with young chil- 
dren. It is a problem which lies at the 
heart of the whole question of women’s 
rights and opportunities in the economic 
field and of their status in employment. 
If these women with family responsibili- 
ties are to be enabled to work outside 
their homes if they so wish, and if na- 
tions are going to enlist their services 
in a responsible manner, then society 
as a whole has to adapt realistically to a 
new pattern of needs in their work and 
life. This implies the provision of ade- 
quate child-care services and facilities 
on the scale and of the standard re- 
quired, as well as many ‘other social 
measures and measures of practical con- 
venience designed to assist women work- 
ers to meet their employment and fam- 
ily responsibilities harmoniously and 
without detriment to their opportunities 
in economic life. Much has been done 
in this respect in a number of coun- 
tries, but in most countries a great deal 
has still to be done and action is slow— 
and often reluctant, largely because of 
apprehensions about the effects of the 
employment of women with family re- 
sponsibilities on family life in general 
and on children in particular. 

Part-time employment is often re- 
garded as a solution for the problems of 
women who have family responsibilities 
and who wish to work outside their 
homes on a less than full-time basis.“ 


11 Part-time employment is not “for women 
only,” although the great bulk of the part- 
time labor force is made up of women; stu- 
dents and older worsers or convalescent 
workers take up such arrangements. 
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A recent international survey by the 
ILO” showed that opportunities for 
such employment have been increasing 
in a great many countries, both for jobs 
where full-time work is not required and 
in other industries and occupations, par- 
ticularly those with shortages of skills 
and technical and professional services. 
Part-timers are generally concentrated 
in unskilled service occupations (for ex- 
ample, cleaning) and in highly skilled 
technical and professional services (for 
example, nursing and teaching). ‘There 
are indications (for example, in Canada, 
France, and the Netherlands) that more 
women would take up part-time work if 
they had the opportunity and that more 
employers (public and private) are ad- 
justing to the idea of such arrangements. 
There are many pros and cons about 
part-time employment: fears, for ex- 
ample, that it may jeopardize the po- 
sition of women in the employment 
market generally by encouraging the 
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_ tendency to regard them as a marginal 


balancing factor and as amateurs, and 
difficulties connected with implementing 
part-time arrangements, avoiding com- 
petition between full-time and part-time 
workers and ensuring equitable treat- 
ment for both. But there can be no 
question that part-time work does pro- 
vide at least some kind of a solution 
to some of the problems of many indi- 
vidual women, particularly those who 
most need to work and those with high 
qualifications who wish to keep their 
“hands in.” 


Tar ILO In RELATION TO WOMEN’S 
Economic RIGHTS AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The ILO has been concerned with 
women’s role in economic life for nearly 
a half-century and has done a great 
deal—whether through standard-setting, 


12 International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXXXVIT, Nos. 4 and 5 (October and 
November 1963). The entire study is relevant. 
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research, or advisory work in the field— 
to defend women’s rights as workers and 
to widen their opportunities. Its ap- 
proach has changed over the years in 
response to women’s changing needs and 
problems in the world of work. While 
its first efforts were largely directed 
towards the social protection of women 
with relation to their functions of ma- 
ternity and motherhood, these were 
succeeded and complemented by efforts 
aimed at the promotion of women’s 
rights in the economic field, with par- 
ticular reference to nondiscrimination 
in employment and occupation. 

Very few of the ILO’s 126 Conven- 
tions and 127 Recommendations apply 
exclusively to women. The vast ma- 
jority of the international labor stan- 
dards apply equally to women. This 
principle of nondiscrimination is made 
express in a number of instruments. 
Thus, the Discrimination (Employment 
and Occupation) Convention, 1958, 
"ratified by 63 member states, lays down 
the principle of nondiscrimination in 
employment -on the ground, inter alia, 
of sex. Ratifying governments under- 
take a policy of nondiscrimination and 
to promote equality of opportunity and 
treatment for all, with a view to wiping 
out discrimination in law and in prac- 
tice. The Equal Remuneration Con- 
vention, 1951, ratified by 60 states, 
requires ratifying governments to pro- 
mote the principle of equal remunera- 
tion for work of equal value, regardless 
of sex, and to ensure its application to 
the extent that national methods of wage 
determination permit. The principle 
of nondiscrimination has also been laid 
down in other important instruments, 
including the Employment Policy Con- 
vention, 1964, and the Vocational 
Training Recommendation, 1962. 

The protection of working women in 
connection with maternity and the pre- 
vention of discrimination against them 
by reason of their maternity function 
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is dealt with in several Conventions and 
Recommendations. .The revised Con- 
vention of 1952, which has a very wide 
scope (industrial, nonindustrial, and 
agricultural occupations), provides for 
twelve weeks of maternity leave (at 
least six weeks to be taken after con- 
finement); the provision of cash bene- 
fits during maternity leave at a level 
sufficient for the full and healthy main- 
tenance of the child and paid out of 
insurance or from public funds; medical 
care; prohibition of dismissal during 
maternity leave; and nursing breaks 
following return to work for mothers 
nursing their infants. 

The instruments regulating the em- 
ployment of women at night in industry 
and those relating to unhealthy employ- 
ment (underground work, processes in- 
volving the use of zinc or lead, work 
involving high radiation risks, and the 
like), welfare, and preventive health 
are also relevant to women’s economic 
rights, insofar as they provide truly 
needed health protection without duly 
or unreasonably limiting employment 
opportunities. 

Finally, an instrument adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 
1965 deals with. the employment of 
women with family responsibilities. 
The Recommendation urges govern- 
ments to pursue a policy which will 
enable women with such responsibilities 
who work outside their homes to exer- 
cise their right to do so without dis- 
crimination and to encourage, facilitate, 
or undertake the development of ser- 
vices to enable women to fulfill their 
various responsibilities at home and at 
work harmoniously. Various sections 
deal with public understanding of the 
problems of working women with fam- 
ily responsibilities, child-care services, 
measures to facilitate re-entry into em- 
ployment after a fairly lengthy period 
of absence owing to family responsibil- 
ties, and additional leave following ma- 
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ternity leave during which employment 
rights may be safeguarded; the last 
section draws attention to matters of 
special relevance for women workers 
with home responsibicities (harmoniza- 
tion of working hours and hours of 
schools and child-ca-e services, low- 
cost household faciliti=s, and the like." 

There is no doubt -hat these various 
instruments have hac a profound and 
widespread influence on national poli- 
cies and practices reAting to women’s 
employment and their role in economic 
life in countries all over the world. 
Their impact has bæn both tangible 
and intangible and meny of them—such 
as the Discriminatior and Equal Pay 
Conventions—have served as a focal 
point for national campaigns to improve 
the status of women or as a point of 
departure for govermnent re-examina- 
tion of the matter. It may also be 
mentioned that the ILO has special 
machinery for followmag up and super- 
vising the applicatio. of its interna- 
tional instruments; tks is of great im- 
portance in ensuring that ratified or 
formally accepted standards are trans- 
lated into national law and practice. 


PROBLEMS IN DEVELePING COUNTRIES 


The great bulk of ~omen workers in 
the developing counzries, living and 
working in rural areas. face special cul- 
tural difficulties in meny cases and are 
severely handicapped by the lack of 
adequate education, maining, and em- 
ployment for all. Tk=se problems can 
only be solved over time with the 
progress of economic development and 
of a social climate coaducive to “‘first- 
class citizenship” for women. It will 
be important to ensuze that, as indus- 
trialization moves fomvard, women in 


18 A section on part-time employment was 
deleted from this instrum nt during the Con- 
ference discussions and « resolution adopted 
inviting the Office to give further study to 
the question. i 
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these countries do not lose the economic 
status that they have won, but are 
instead enabled to catch up in the de- 
velopment process and to contribute 
fully in the new patterns of economic 
and social life. Examination by the 
ILO of problems in Africa shows that 
there is a will to help women find 
opportunities for making this contribu- 
tion and to overcome the handicaps 
imposed upon them by the past.1* 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The preceding sections indicate that 
in most parts of the world and in most 
countries, women have basic economic 
rights and expanding economic opportu- 
nities. There are comparatively few 
legal obstacles to the exercise of their 
rights and the exploitation of their op- 
portunities, but many practical difficul- 
ties place women in a disadvantaged 
position in economic life. Sheer dis- 
crimination is the element in the situa- 
tion. It is easy, however, to blame an 
inferior status on “discrimination,” and 
it is hard to isolate and come to terms 
with the factors which truly underlie 
this status. It is significant that even 
in the most highly developed countries 
with no discrimination against women, 
the problems relating to women’s status 
in economic life do not automatically 
disappear: they have constantly to be re- 
fined and dealt with in new frameworks. 

While prejudice and outdated social 
attitudes undoubtedly play a part, it 
remains a fact that, for the most part, 
girls do not devote the same care to 
their preparation for work-life as do 
boys, nor are they encouraged to do so 
by their parents or teachers or by soci- 
ety as a whole. There are exceptions, 


14 International Labour Organisation, The 
Employment and Conditions of Work of Af- 
rican Women, Report II of the Second African 
Regional Conference, Addis Ababa, November- 
December 1964 (Geneva, 1965), pp. 192—211, 
249-252. 
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of course—nations as well as indi- 
viduals; but the problem is widespread 
and serious, because without a solid 
education and training, women will 
necessarily find their opportunities for 
employment and promotion limited. 
Positive encouragement from parents 
and teachers is needed in the early 
stages and from society as a whole in 
the later stages. 

A second factor of general importance 
is the reluctance of society to face up 
to the problems of women workers 
realistically, although drawing them in- 
creasingly into economic life. Women 
do tend to get married and to have 
children or other family responsibilities. 
While much can be done to ease their 
burden by more equitable sharing of 
these responsibilities between husband 
and wife, for the foreseeable future the 
woman’s share will be the greatest. If 
the community does not take the neces- 
sary foresighted and imaginative action 
to enable women with family responsi- 
bilities to work outside their homes, if 
they so wish, without discrimination, 
and to provide the necessary services 
so that they may fulfill their various 
tasks harmoniously, then the economic 
rights and opportunities of many of 
these women will remain, for the most 
part, an empty myth.*® 

There is a need for a breakthrough 
which will not only destroy prejudice 


15 This article is not concerned with the 
question why women with family responsi- 
bilities work or whether this is a “good” thing 
or a “bad” thing. It starts from the premise 
that, in fact, they are working outside their 
homes in growing numbers and that, in 
consequence of this fact, certain adaptations 
have to be made to enable them to fulfill 
their various responsibilities harmoniously, 
with a view, as the former Director of the 
Canadian Women’s Bureau has said, to mini- 
mizing the less desirable probabilities and 
maximizing the more positive possibilities of 
wonien’s employment in a rapidly changing 
society. 
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and eliminate unfair discrimination 
against women in employment but will 
also set in motion a positive approach 
to their real problems as workers. It 
is, of course, easier to make a break- 
through when the economic and social 
winds are favorable, but an uncertain 
climate must not be made the excuse 
for inaction. In countries where there 
exist dynamic and forward-looking 
Women’s Bureaus or similar bodies, 
much can be done to spearhead action 
to improve the status of women in 
economic life, particularly by furnish- 
ing the factual data on which sound 
policy must be based and on which 
practical action must lie. There is 
sometimes a tendency to be afraid of 
facts on the ground that they might 
reveal women’s “frailty” in the world 
of work. This is, of course, a most un- 
constructive and ostrichlike approach: 
facts are needed to delineate the prob- 
lems and to point the way to solutions. 

There is, moreover, a particular need 
for concerted action to raise the status 
of women in economic life in the de- 
veloping countries, where the great bulk 
of economically active women are still 
working in agriculture or related rural 
activities in very poor conditions. Na- 
tional development planning will have 
to accord this problem the priority it 
merits, and international action to ad- 
vance the status of women in develop- 
ing regions will have to be carried out 
more vigorously than is presently en- 
visaged. The problem poses a challenge 
to women in the developed countries 
and a challenge to which they have not 
yet fully responded. Women in the de- 
veloping countries need practical tech- 
nical assistance, not patronizing advice, 
and they need ever widening opportu- 
nities for exchanging their own experi- 
ences and for truly useful contacts with 
leading women workers in the developed 
countries. 


Women in the Rural Areas 


By ALISON RAYMOND LANIER 


ABSTRACT: Jnly 5 per cent of the human resources of the 
world are curently being used effectively, according to Mr. 
Paul Hoffman Director of the United Nations Special Fund. 
Women in the rural areas—who form a sizable majority of 
all women—heve tremendous potential impact on the develop- 
ment of their countries. This can be measured in both eco- 
nomic and huraan terms—in fact, the two cannot be separated. 
Rural women zre intimately concerned with the world’s urgent 
efforts: (1) to control population growth, (2) to feed the 
world’s people and (3) to improve the health and vigor of the 
next generation. In addition, they have a concrete contribu- 
tion to make economically: (1) by their agricultural labor in 
the fields; (2) by improving distribution, standards of produc- 
tion, preservazion, and costs through co-operative efforts; 
(3) by prodwing goods in home industries; and (4) by 
trading. As tneir education increases, they are making sub- 
stantial contributions to raising standards of living within their 
own nations and are already branching out, with interest, to 
take part in various kinds of international movements. The 
world faces preblems of such magnitude that it cannot bypass 
the numbers, energy, and concerns of its huge rural popula- 
tions. As steps are being taken to enable rural women to 
move into the world stream, they are clearly showing their 
competence and the range of their potential contribution. 


Alison Raymond Lazier, A.B., New York City, Business Consultant in the area 
of cross-cultural adjuctments, gives preparatory briefings for families and indi- 
viduals being sent overseas on long-term business assignments and works with: them 
during their early perod of adjustment. She has worked with over nine hundred 
United States governnnt wives in a course which she helped io establish at the 
Foreign Service Institrte in Washington, D.C. For six years, she worked with the 
same intercultural prob-ems in reverse, being concerned with the orientation of United 
Nations personnel comug for the first time to the United States. She is author of 
Half the World’s Peope? (1965), an informal study of how social change has affected 
the women of the world, and, conversely, how women have contributed to this change 
in all parts of the globe i 
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VEN in the poorest, most miserable 
rural settlement of any one of the 
developed lands, rising generations see 
and sometimes ride in cars; they play 
with someone’s bicycle; they see tele- 
vision and handle telephones and 
magazines; they take apart lawn mow- 
ers; they know the sound of tractors. 

Yet masses of human beings alive 
today in the crumpled mountains of 
Asia, the headwaters of Latin-Amer- 
ican rivers, and the desert spaces or 
humid depths of Africa have seen and 
heard none of these things. Their life 
is still as it was centuries ago; they 
know nothing different, scarcely even 
the date. 

Between these two extremes are bil- 
lions of humans for whom life today 
appears to be the same as yesterday. 
They live on bare earth in mud huts, 
digging at dry unfertile soil with one- 
pronged ploughs; they hoist water out 
of brackish wells with goatskins, or 
brace themselves against the winds of 
high plateaus as they tend their shud- 
dering herds. The surface looks the 
same, but they know more. Pressures 
from the outer world are making funda- 
mental changes. It is vitally important 
that this be true and that it happen 
with increasing speed. Secretary-Gen- 
eral U Thant emphasized in his report 
on the United Nations Development 
Decade that mobilization of human 
resources was one of the preconditions 
of progress: 


There is now greater insight into... the 
urgent need to mobilize human resources. 
Economic growth in the advanced coun- 
tries appears to be attributable in larger 
part than was previously supposed to 
human skills rather than to capital.+ 


Paul Hoffman, Director of the United 
Nations Special Fund, points the matter 


1 United Nations, United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade: Proposals for Action (Publica- 
tion Sales No. 62.11.B.2 February 1962), p. vii. 
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up even more clearly. Asked how he 
could stay so optimistic despite day-to- 
day distress he answered: “The re- 
sources are there. We are currently 
using only about 25% of the available 
economic resources of the world and less 
than 5% of the human resources?” ? 

What do words like “progress” or 
“development” or “change” mean to the 
hard-working rural women who, all over 
the world, tend and hoe and dig and 
raise young things—babies, calves, 
llamas, pigs, sheep or whatever—along- 
side their farmer husbands? 

For all of them, life is changing so 


‘rapidly that the questions are: How do 


they know what to embrace from the 
new and what to throw aside from the 
old? How can they prepare children 
for a world they do not understand? 
How can they keep the family steady, 
yet flexible to the needs of the fast- 
moving twentieth-century world? What 


happens to their partnership with men? 


Is everything modern good and every- 
thing old to be cast out? Or should 
one hold fast to the traditional in order 
to ward off the evils of encroaching 
modernity? How do rural women 
know? Who helps them make these 
fundamental decisions? 


Access TO EDUCATION 


The majority of illiterates are women, 
and most of them are in rural areas. 
In a subsequent article on “Access to 
Education at All Levels,” this subject 
will be discussed fully. Suffice it to say 
here that “rurality” greatly multiplies 
the problems that confront girls in 
obtaining even rudimentary education. 

In a number of countries, outstand- 
ing pilot programs of education and 
vocational training have been estab- 
lished for rural girls and women 

2Paul Hoffman, Speech before the Society 


for International Development, New York, 
March 1965. 
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through the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the Intenational Labour 
Organisation, which, along with the 
United Nations, have assisted govern- 
ments to move in this direction. It will 
take a monumental efort, however, to 
give rural women he opportunities 
that they need to tak= full part in the 
economic developmen. of their coun- 
tries. It is a part of that essential 
principle, as expressed in the Universal 
Declaration of Humen Rights, which 
proclaims for all people the “Right to 
Education.” 


ATTITUDES OF YOUTH 


We have seen that, even where dif- 
ficulties are compounced by space and 
isolation, ideas are traweling. Hundreds 
of thousands of sons and daughters of 
peasant farmers in ev=ry continent are 
beginning to acquire suatches of educa- 
tion—-some go much earther. Massive 
dislocations of social patterns cannot 
help but follow as youzg people become 
alienated from the villages of yesterday. 

In the old days, there was no doubt 
about each person’s status in the com- 
munity. Boys had theirs; men had 
theirs; girls and women each had 
theirs, dependent on ege and place in 
the village. With esch status were 
recognized duties—fetehing the water, 
pounding grain, tending children, build- 
ing fires, thatching huts, obedience to 
elders, duties to mates, to aged, 
to children, to tribe, ta community, to 
ancestors, to gods. 

This is changing. A boy—and even, 
now, a girl—is uncerta.n and flounder- 
ing, depending on new factors only 
dimly understood. Wlat can they do 
in a village to earn the money they now 
know they want in order to live a little 
better than their parents do? They 
now want shoes, a book a pen, a watch, 
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a bike. These things cost out of all 
proportion to their parents’ annual cash 
incomes—yet the young want these 
things, and more. So they drift to the 
cities, looking for jobs, for schools, for 
other young people who understand 
these urges and are driven by them, too. 
Villages and countrysides are fast emp- 
tying. It has been estimated that by 
1975 one half of the population of all 
Latin America will be in cities, a 
quarter of them crowding into a few 
major areas. Already, these cities are 
choked by the packing-case hovels, 
the shanties, the rusted corrugated tin 
shacks in which thousands upon thou- 
sands are already taking shelter for lack 
of a home. The same is true in varying 
degrees throughout the world. Cities 
are bursting; countrysides are thinning 
out. Who will run the farms? What 
will halt this exodus so that young 
people become content again to make 
life from the soil? 


War on HUNGER 


Today’s youth want to be involved 
in life in a meaningful, responsible, 
demanding way; yet, lacking direction, 
many are wasting themselves, being 
corroded by unemployment and un- 
certainty. 

Certainly, the task of increasing the 
world’s food supply to keep up with the 
population “crunch” is vast enough 
to challenge rural people everywhere. 
They do not need to swarm into the 
fetid slums of cities for lack of occupa- 
tion or satisfying work. Great tracts of 
unused land lie waiting to be tilled; 
lands now poorly farmed need to be 
restored to full vigor by proper fertilizer 
and use; the seas and estuaries have 
yet to be farmed and harvested to the 
full; and much food rots and wastes 
for lack of proper preservation and 
distribution. 
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According to Robert Salter: 


If only 20% of African and South Amer- 
ican land reserves were used, some 900 
million acres would be added to the world’s 
cultivated area; another 100 million lie in 
Oceania and another 300 million easily in 
Russia and Canada. Up to now, culti- 
vation has been limited primarily to the 
most productive soils but with population 
growing as it is and with the knowledge 
we now have about the nutritional level 
of the world’s millions there is no reason 
why the poorer areas cannot also be 
worked, applying man’s knowledge of soil 
chemistry, weed control, etc.? 


Not only increased use of land, but 
imaginative uses within each acre— 
rotating crops, developing new varia- 
tions, using chemicals, growing new 
types of food—all call for better- 
educated, energetic, and interested 
workers, thus providing the possibilities 
of challenging employment for today’s 
rural youth. With this must come 
attention to the amenities of rural 
living—better water supplies, more and 
better. schools, better roads, and far 
better recreational possibilities. Bore- 
dom is one of the greatest deterrents. 
Attention to these matters would do 
much to offset the drift to the already 
overcrowded cities and would help to 
rebalance the social factors now under 
considerable stress in many parts of 
the world. 

One does not turn back the clock; 
urbanization is necessary and inevitable 
as nations industrialize. But, at the 
same time, rural areas should not be 
allowed to become deserted and for- 
saken at the very time when the number 
of mouths to be fed climbs at dizzying 
speed. Women as well as men have a 
considerable role to play in halting this 
trend by helping to provide the basic 


3 Robert Salter, Specialist, United States 
Department of Agriculture, quoted in Josue 
de Castro, Geography of Hunger (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1952), p. 283. 
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necessities for an attractive life in 


village areas. 


POPULATION 


The whole question of population has 
been discussed elsewhere in this volume, 
but as rural women have so large a 
role to play in that vital problem, 
another mention of it seems appropriate 
here. 

The United Nations Demographic 
Yearbook for 1966 sums up the situa- 
tion: 


Taking both births and deaths into account, 
the world population is increasing by ap- 
proximately 180,000 persons each day. 
Thus, the equivalent of the population of 
a moderate-sized city is added to the world 
every twenty-four hours. 


As the impact of this incredible 
growth is studied, reports make it clear 
that the heaviest portion falls on the 
countries least able to handle their 
present human needs—namely, Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Who can 
diminish this terrible trend if the 
women ‘themselves do not understand 
and co-operate? It is the women of the 
rice paddies and the hayfields, the bush 
villages and the pampas who must be 
reached. 

Mr. George Killian, United States 
Representative, told a United Nations 
committee: 


Some parts of this world can be described 
as racing furiously to a’ standstill, Our 
efforts to improve the quality of life are 
being thwarted by the very quantity of 
that life. Just keeping each year’s addi- 
tional millions fed is a problem in itself.* 


The world must prepare to feed an 
additional billion people in the next 
fifteen years, according to Orville Free- 
man, United States Secretary of Agri- 


4 Population Reference Bureau, Population 
Bulletin, Vol. XXIH, No. 1 (February 1967), 


p. 17. 
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culture,® and four-fifths of them will be 
in the food-short deveoping countries. 
Planners can plan at high levels, but 
much of the day-to-dey work of their 
solutions lies in the hands of farm 
women. They are not only tilling the 
soil, but also bearmg (and then 
nourishing) the majorLy of the young. 

In addition to the Tasic problem of 
feeding, there are, =f course, vast 
problems of housing, educating, and 
employing these new hordes of people. 
No less real are the mæ or psychological 
and social problems which are bound 
to occur when too many people live too 
closely together in too small an area. 

These problems, too deeply concern 
the women. 

And so it can be seen that whatever 
is done to give humanity freedom of 
choice regarding the €ze and spacing 
of families will fail unEss it deeply in- 
volves rural women æ well as rural 
men. They are the wast majority in 
the crowded lands of greatest growth. 
They cannot be deprived of that im- 
perative choice through: sheer ignorance 
if population numbers zre to be leveled 
off to any substantial cegree. 


NUTRITICN 


Once the children ae born, it lies 
largely in their mothers hands how well 
they live and grow. 


There are very serious mitrition problems 
in Colombia. . . . Every zear about 90,000 
children die before reacaing the age of 
five. More than one tnird die directly 
because of malnutrition which indicates 
that about 100 children die per day in 
Colombia due to this cau-¢.® 


Colombia is not alon-. Malnutrition 
comes not only from poverty and low 
production, but also, to a large degree, 


§ Ibid., p. 18. 

8 National Institute of N<:trition, Colombia, 
quoted in United Natiens. Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, “Freee om from Hunger” 
(Document 390-Unit V (6G 34874-1.66/E/1/ 
5025, no date). 
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from ignorance, superstition, customs, 
and taboos. Nutritious foods are often 
locally available but uneaten by the 
people. In Colombia, much is being 
done by the Ministry of Agriculture to 
decrease this human loss—a hundred 
babies dying every day. The same is 
being done in country after country. 
Mostly, the task is being attempted by 
reaching and teaching the rural women. 
Young women are being recruited and 
trained as Home Improvement Agents, 
County Agents, or Extension Workers 
—the name varies. Their training 
includes elementary basic knowledge 
about health, food, family life, and 
home. ‘Then they are sent off to or- 
ganize local rural clubs and afterwards 
work through them. Projects are carried 
out in some places by governments, else- 
where by voluntary groups. Many pro- 
grams develop links with the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation (FAO) or the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) to broaden 
their base. All this is imperative. 
Rural women must feel better, live 
longer, and worry less about sheer sur- 
vival for themselves and their families 
if they are to play a full and vigorous 
part in national life. 

Thus, three of the world’s most 
urgent problems—({1) increasing the 
food supply, (2) decreasing the rate of 
population growth, and (3) improving 
the health and vigor of the next gener- 
ation—all find their solutions inextrica- 
bly interwoven with the wills, energies, 
and application of those millions of 
women who now toil from dawn to 
dark on the scattered farms of various 
continents. 

Economically, rural women are making 
major contributions to their nations in 
the following ways. 


Co-OPERATIVES 


Many are already increasing their 
effectiveness by working through co- 
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operatives, sharing (and therefore re- 
ducing) their costs, sharing surplus 
earnings, joining together to do what 
is hard for one individual to do alone. 

The Scandinavian countries have long 
been associated with the co-operative 
movement, which started first among 
the weavers of England, but moved to 
Denmark in 1866. It is estimated that 
today over 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Denmark belongs to some form 
of co-operative society; students from 
all over the world go there to study 
and observe and learn how to establish 
similar centers in their own lands. 

There are many kinds of co-opera- 
tives: savings and credit associations; 
service co-operatives, which furnish 
their members with insurance, health 
care, maternity benefits, nursery schools 
and the like; marketing co-operatives 
for selling the food, fish, handwork, or 
other products produced by the mem- 
bers; purchasing and consumer co- 
operatives, which buy at low prices for 
their members and resell to them 
through co-operative stores such neces- 
sary items as fertilizers, seeds, machin- 
ery, or clothes, passing on the savings 
to members through lower prices or 
shares of profits. 

Apart from their various peal ob- 
jectives, co-operatives are also excellent 
schools for the self-education of mem- 
bers—demonstrating to them effective 
ways of handling their affairs and show- 
ing them how groups work together, 
develop leadership, and vote. This edu- 
cational aspect has led to real schools 
in many places as, for example, the 
Samvirkeskolen, or Co-operative College, 
which was opened in Norway in 1947 
to give practical education and voca- 
tional training to men and girls. 

Increasing numbers of co-operative 
success stories can be found from the 
Indian people in the mountains of Peru 
to the farmers of Kilimanjaro- or to 
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India, where the current Five-Year Plan 
“seeks so broad a development of co- 
operatives that they will comprise one 
third of the entire economy.” 


"TRADING 


Market trading is another means 
through which rural women make a 
major contribution to the economic life 
of many countries—notably, in West 
Africa, but also in Hong Kong and 
many Asian areas, throughout the 
Caribbean. Islands, and in much of the 
world. 

Writing of West Africa, 
McColl says: 


Daniel 


The market is largely a woman’s world; 
it is her club as well as her means of 
livelihood. She spends much of her day 
sitting by a table or basket of goods, plait- 
ing a friend’s hair or having her own done 
and occasionally making a sale. A woman 
would rather be a trader than a farmer 
if she has the choice—it is an easier and 
more social life. 

In the old days most of the men were 
farmers and their wives also worked the 
farm; together they raised almost every- 
thing that was needed for their subsistence. 
Today a man gives his wife or wives a sum 
of money as part of the marriage settle- 
ment and she is expected to provide for 
herself on the proceeds of the trading that 
she can carry out with that amount. 

In her stalls can now be found foodstuffs 
she has raised and brought to market but 
also native medicines, patent medicines, 
hardware, textiles, and native-styled 
clothes. 

Many have parlayed their original money 
into considerable fortunes; some have 
warehouses and deal in tons and thousands; 
some have fleets of shabby trucks or- 
“Mammy Wagons” that carry goods and 
gossip into the up-country to service 
villages far from the sources of supply. 

Most of the market women are still 
illiterate. As soon as girls get a bit of 
education their sights are raised. They 
try then to become teachers or nurses, 
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telephone operators, beaticians, or typists 
in the towns,’ 


HOME INDUETRIES 


In India and Pakistaa, in Ceylon and 
Thailand, and in many countries of the 
Arab world, voluntary zroups and gov- 
ernments are working o provide stan- 
_ dards, training, raw meterials, and dis- 
tribution systems so tkat rural women 
can work at home or ir their villages— 
weaving, embroidering, carving, cook- 
ing, or making jewelry or toys. They 
work at home, still texding their chil- 
dren, their animals, and their fields, but 
able to earn a bit extr2. These goods 
are collected and sold iz towns or cities 
through home -or cottage industry out- 
lets, or increasingly—as the standards 
rise—through world markets in coun- 
tries far from the stlt-hut or wide 
verandah on which the gods were made. 


COMBINING FARM AND FACTORY 


As costs of living rse all over the 
world, rural families are having to aug- 
ment farm incomes witk whatever other 
work they can find. Tis: means major 
changes in the lives of the women. 

Japan offers a goal example of 
what is taking place. ‘komiko Shimada 
of Tokyo writes: 


Since our industrializatim has made its 
great progress, starting ebout 1956, men 
in rural areas began to work in paid em- 
ployment in factories. T= living standard 
of rural areas is improving by using gas, 
washing machines, refrig-rators and TV. 
But to buy these things zhe rural family 
needs money which they cannot gain by 
farm work alone. 

Also parents wish their hildren to go on 
to high school or even cclege. ‘This also 
costs much. Many indastries are now 
building their factories zear agricultural 
areas so farm people can find jobs. Also 
the Central and Local Covernments are 
making efforts to build rads and develop 
- 7 Daniel McColl, Journal of Human Re- 
sources, Vol. 8, Nos. 3 and 4 (Spring and 
Summer, 1960), p. 423. 
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other public works so the head of the 
farming family can find his work. 

Because of all this, women in rural areas 
are compelled to do both farm work and 
home work. They have to work harder 
than ever in the fields often with old 
grandfather or grandmother. Home work 
may be easier by gadgets but they still 
have to cook, sweep, take care of children. 

. . Many overwork and are taken ill. 

However hard they work the crops are 
not as good as when men work. From the 
point of view of agricultural productivity 
this is a serious problem. They work 
hard to do better, eagerly attending classes 
to learn more about fertilizers and ma- 
chines. Many now are using tractors and 
other equipment. They are becoming 
conscious of the economic aspects of 
agriculture. 

Young sons and daughters do not want 
to stay on the farms. There is a keen 
shortage of brides willing to come to farm 
families. They prefer to go to factories 
which put up clean, modern dormitories 
for them in order to attract girls to work, 
for even the big industries are short of 
workers. After this relatively free and lu- 
crative life, they are not anxious to return 
to farms where hard work and family 
discipline wait.® 


‘The pattern is similar in country after 


country. Women are taking over a 
greater and greater part of the agri- 
culture as men and young people 
seek better-paying and different work 
elsewhere. 

To ease the situation, the Ministry 
of Agriculture in Japan has a staff of 
a thousand officials—all women—who 
are at work in every province trying 
to improve the home life. They visit 
the homes giving advice and demonstra- 
tions; they help districts to organize 
co-operatives providing cooking centers, 
day nurseries, and laundries; they help 
develop a system of health centers with 


§ Letter from Tomiko Shimado to author, 
February 5, 1967. Tomiko Shimado is a 
reporter for the City Section of Asahi 
Shimbun, 2 Tokyo newspaper. 
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public health nurses available to attend 
the sick as well as to improve the 
level of health among the women and 
children.° 


INFLUENCE WITHIN THEIR NATIONS 


As mass communication and adult 

education spread into the outermost 
communities, the minds of rural women 
are fast expanding. They are rapidly 
becoming concerned about social prob- 
lems in an orbit far wider than their 
own. - 
Apart and isolated as they seem, 
socially, economically, and politically, 
and conservative as they may appear, 
a great reservoir of potential civic and 
economic power lies in their hands. 
They have proved this to be true wher- 
ever they have banded together to 
better their own, their families, and 
their villages’ conditions. 

As early as the turn of the century 
in some Western countries, national or- 
ganizations began to make joint enter- 
prise possible. Some of the well-known 
national organizations that now wield 
considerable power are the Irish Coun- 
trywomen’s Association; Lanka Mahili 
Samiti in Ceylon; the 
Women’s Conference; the All-Pakistan 
Women’s Association; Maendeleo Ya 
Wanawake in Kenya; Women’s Insti- 
tutes in the United Kingdom and 
Malaysia; Gruppi Donne Rurali in 
Italy; the Norges Husmorforbund in 
Norway; and many others. In 1929 a 
number of these joined together into a 
world-wide association known as the 
Associated Countrywomen of the World 
(ACWW). This body has over 150 
member groups in 45 countries. Its two 
major aims are (1) to raise the living 
standards of rural women and (2) to 
be a voice for them in international 
affairs. Naturally, its component 

9 Japan, Ministry of Labor, Women’s and 
Minors’ Bureau, Report on the Status of 
Women in Japan (Tokyo, 1962), pp. 21-25. 
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groups work at their own national 
problems. 

In Ceylon, for example, one of the 
major national problems was also a 
global one, namely, the wastage of 
seasonal crops. Lanka Mahili Samiti— 
with a membership of 150,000 women 
—established a Rural Bottling Project 
with the help of the Co-operative for - 
American Relief Everywhere (CARE). 
Within the first year, over 1,000 students 
from 1,700 local units all over Ceylon 
had registered at ten centers to study 
food preservation; each of these women 
went back to teach others in their 
village. Starting from this one pilot 
project, thousands of tons of food were 
preserved which would otherwise have 
been wasted; production was increased 
as people realized they could profitably 
add to their plantings, and many small 
bottling industries, truckers, and dis- 
tributors were given extensive additional 
business.*° 

Other needs exist in other countries. 
Norway, for example, concentrates 
largely on improving working conditions 
for homemakers—pressing for legisla- 
tion (regarding pensions and holidays 
for housewives, for example), encour- 
aging part-time work possibilities for 
mothers, spreading knowledge of cul- 
tural affairs, helping women understand 
better their own laws on family rela- 
tions, and working to help rural families 
to adjust as they move into urban 
environments. 

These are only random examples of 
hundreds of activities that go on 
in village centers, church basements, 
wattle huts and palm-frond school 
buildings from one end of the world to 
the other, as rural women band together 
to change conditions and raise stan- 
dards. Literacy classes, vocational 


10 Associated Countrywomen of the World, 
Reaching Farms and Villages, Committee of 
Correspondence Bulletin No, 104, June 1965, 
p. 3. 
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training, public speaxing, leadership 
training, agricultural -nethods, sanita- 
tion, family planning, voting, and 
budgeting are only a few of the sub- 
jects with which ther concern them- 
selves deeply, often tr=dging or travel- 
ing far to share their tninking. Gradu- 
ally, these efforts are making a visible 
change in self-conficence, ambition, 
and determination in ne village after 
another. 


INFLUENCE OuTSIDE THEIR OWN 
BORDERS 


No longer is this >rogress limited 
merely to their own villages or even 
their own nations. I> a degree un- 
dreamed of twenty years ago, the 
so-called “isolated” rural women 
throughout much of the world are 
today combining to h-Ip one another 
even across widely separated national 
boundaries. 

Frequently, the local and county 
units of their organizations combine in 
common cause to raise allotted sums of 
money to carry out Secific projects. 
In Denmark and Sweden for example— 
as in many other courtries—money is 
regularly and effectivel~ raised to pro- 
vide scholarships so tha’ African women 
can attend a Training Center in Haifa. 
The Center itself exists through the 
combined efforts of the Women’s Guild 
of the Consumer Movenent, the Trade 
Union Women, and th= Social Demo- 
cratic Women’s Federat:on. 

Projects supported waolly or in part 
by rural women range from literacy 
classes to vocational faining. Often 
they are aimed at helsing women to 
augment family incom-s—rug-weaving 
in Turkey; handcrafts in Indonesia and 
the Philippines; tailormg, sewing, or 
soap-making in India; feod-preservation 
in Jamaica. Others coatribute to pri- 
mary schools or raise scholarships to 
send girls to universities 
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In addition to educational efforts, 
much has also been done in concrete 
aid—help sent to refugee camps in one 
country by women from another, for 
example. For several years the women 
of Austria organized “Fasting Days” 
through their country and spent the 
money saved to help restore war-torn 
villages in Korea. 

This tradition of helping outside one’s 
own national boundaries is being given 
great impetus by the youth (rural as 
well as urban) who go to other lands to 
give of their energy and aid. Until the 
1960’s, there were few of these interna- 
tional volunteers, but now they serve 
by the thousands in ninety-four coun- 
tries, and come from many lands. 

Whether it be better schooling or 
higher standard of living; easement of 
population or greater food production; 
trading or home industries; national or 
international projects—all these strands 
together weave the same huge tapestry 
of increasing opportunities, fuller lives, 
and wider scope for the countrywomen 
of the world. Through all these channels, 
they are increasing their national con- 
tribution and their strength. All of it 
combined is far too little—too scattered 
—-and inadequate to the need. None- 
theless, it exists and it is spreading. 

Enough has been done already to 
show the untapped power that lies in 
the rural women. The world faces 
problems of enormous magnitude that 
it cannot solve without them. They 
have numbers, energy, and determina- 
tion. Wherever they have clearly 
understood the questions of the day and 
have been given basic help in meeting 
their own aspirations, they have made 
their vigor count. There is no doubt 
that they will continue to do so at an 
accelerating pace. 


11 Associated Countrywomen of the World, 
The Youthful Revolution, Committee of Cor- 
respondence Bulletin No. 113, June 1966. 


Women and American Trade Unions 


By Arrce H. Cook 


ABSTRACT: Four aspects of women’s participation in trade- 
union life are examined: the attitude of unions today toward 
protective legislation for women; the effect which the recent 
federal legislation on “equality” has had on women’s opportu- 
nities in the shops and the unions’ attitudes toward handling 
these new kinds of grievances and demands; the degree to 
which unions include special clauses covering women’s wages 
and conditions in their contracts; and the participation of 
women in the political life of the unions. Few changes in 
attitudes or practice are found to characterize the unions in 
the 1960’s as compared with those in the 1940’s, when THE 
ANNALS last carried a report on this subject. 
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VOMEN AND AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS 


INCE the last sammary on this 

subject was assembled for THE 
ANNALS, only numkers and a few 
events have changed, rot trends. More 
women are members >f trade unions; 
the number of union. in which they 
hold membership hes -ncreased, though 
not remarkably; total membership has 
grown; and the numbe of persons, and 
particularly the number of women, in 
the labor force has inceased. 

Conditions descriptve of working 
women generally in the 1960’s apply to 
trade-union women as well? although 
only about three and one-half million 
of the twenty-four -nillion working 
women are in unionz:. The median 
working woman today 5 forty-one years 
of age, was married at dghteen, and had 
her last child at twen_y-six. She was 
out of the work force Zor about twelve 
years, and has been vorking more or 
less regularly for eight years since she 
returned to employmert, and will con- 
tinue to work, althougk somewhat spas- 
modically, until she ret@es. When fully 
employed, she earns only 60 per cent 
of that earned by he- male counter- 
part.* (If she is an operative or service 
worker—the trades moze highly organ- 

1Cf. Gladys Dickason, "Women in Labor 
Unions,” Tae Annars, VoL 251 (May 1947); 
and also Theresa Wolfs, “Trade Union 
Activities of Women,” Tae ANNALS, Vol. 143 
(May 1929); Lillian Wld, “Organization 
among Working Womer, “HE Annars (Sep- 
tember 1906), Vol. 28-2, p- 624 ff, 

2 U.S., President (Kemnedy), American 
Women: Report of the Commission on the 
Status of Women (Washimgton, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office 1963); and U.S, 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1965 
Handbook on Women Workers. 

3I am using the crude feures of compari- 
son. For a more sophisticeted treatment and 
a weighting of variables, iccluding degree of 
education, age, senioritv, and the like, cf. 
Harry Sanborn, “Pay Däferences between 
Men and Women,” Industral and Labor Re- 
lations Review, Vol. 17, Nb. 4 (July 1964), 
pp. 534-550. Sanborn finds that the weighted 
differential in pay is closer to 12 to 13 per 
cent. 
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ized than clerical and retail sales where 
most women work—she earned only 
about 55 per cent of the male average.) 

Of the three and a half million 
women in unions almost one-fifth are 
in the apparel unions, the International 
Ladies Garment Workers (385,854), 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(282,750), and a half-dozen smaller 
organizations, where women constitute 
three-quarters or more of the union 
membership. Three other unions have 
high percentages of women: the Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers (200,061), the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (241,800), and the Retail 
Clerks (213,778). Women are scat- 
tered through 142 of the 189 unions 
recorded in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics (BLS) Labor Union Directory, 
but in only twenty-six do they make 
up anywhere near half of the total 
membership, 

In the recent past, however, two 
important statutory changes affecting 
working women have come into effect. 
These apply, of course, to trade-union 
women but, depending upon the historic 
policies and traditions of individual 
unions, have varying impact. They are 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963 and the 
inclusion of sex as a forbidden basis of 
discrimination in the Equal Opportunity 
Act of 1965. While these laws by no 
means replace the many state acts 
written to protect working women 
against hazards peculiar to their sex, 
and, on the whole, supplement these 
statutes, nevertheless some interesting 
problems of overlap of federal and state 
jurisdictions over the employment of 
women workers have emerged, and will 
be considered here. 


ISSUES AND METHODS 


As a consequence of these trends and 
events, it seemed to me useful before 
undertaking to write this article to 
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make inquiries into four areas of union 
life affected by them. The first has to 
do with union policy in respect to the 
traditional protective legislation of the 
states, affecting as it does such matters 
as night work, total weekly hours of 
employment, provision of rest and frst- 
aid facilities, prohibitions of lifting 
loads above a certain weight, and the 
like. Do unions still support legisla- 
tion of this type and see it as needful 
and helpful in defining working condi- 
tions for women? Do their women still 
accept and want to extend the opera- 
tion of such legislation? Or do these 
laws, these days, tend to interfere with 
the employment of women, and are 
women asking their unions to work for 
their repeal? 

The second subject of my inquiry 
was: What effect are the new laws on 
equality having upon union practice 
and policy? Are grievances arising, 
growing out of their implementation, 
from either men or women? Are union 
members beginning to formulate new 
demands based on the norms estab- 
lished by this legislation? Are problems 
emerging within the unions as a result 
of the simultaneous enforcement of 
equal-rights legislation and protective 
legislation? 

Third, I wanted to know in what, if 
any, ways collective agreements recog- 
nize the special problems of women 
workers. 

Finally, I sought information on the 


present status of the political role of. 


women in unions, particularly in those 
unions where they make up a substan- 
tial proportion of the membership. Has 
there been any marked change in their 
participation as members or officers 
since Miss Dickason’s report twenty 
years ago? 

I mailed questionnaires on these sub- 
jects to some forty national unions and 
later interviewed national officers and 
staff members in about twenty of them, 
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as well as talking with women leaders 
in six national and large local unions. 
The unions queried were selected be- 
cause they were known to have substan- 
tial numbers of women in their member- 
ships. In addition, they were selected 
so as to provide a cross section cover- 
ing the large industrial unions—auto- 
mobile workers, steelworkers, and elec- 
trical workers; some of the old-line 
craft unions such as the bookbinders 
and the shoeworkers; unions in the 
textile and needle trades, office em- 
ployment, communications, and hotels, 
where women make up 75 to 90 per 
cent of the members; and professional 
unions such as the Newspaper Guild 
and the Guild of Musical Artists. 
While the area covered is too small 
and varied to provide significant tabu- 
lations of the replies, I will, neverthe- 
less, endeavor to summarize the results 
of my inquiries so as to produce an up- 
to-date report on problems and trends. 


UNIONS AND PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION 
FOR WOMEN 


On the whole, unions continue to pass 
resolutions reaffirming, as the American 
Federation of Labor—Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (AFL-CIO) did at 
its 1965 convention, “traditional sup- 
port of programs to protect women 
against exploitation and substandard 
conditions of work.” It is difficult to 
find evidence that implementation of 
such resolutions occupies much of the 
time and resources of the organizations, 
except for some concern with raising 
state wage minima among unions of ser- 
vice workers not covered by federal laws. 

However, one important union has 
broken decidedly with this tradition. 
The United Auto Workers (UAW), as 
a result of pressure from its women 
members in California, has swung in 
the other direction. That state pro- 
vides a statutory weekly limitation of 
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work for women to forty-eight hours,‘ 
a circumstance which has had the ef- 
fect, so the union alleges, of closing 
off some employment opportunities to 
women, as overtime work becomes 
available in sufficient amount to exceed 
forty-eight hours a week of total em- 
ployment. The Women’s Department 
of the UAW strongly supports this ac- 
tion of its California members and has 
aligned itself with women’s organiza- 
tions associated in NOW, a militant 
equal-rights organization, which looks 
upon protective legislation as restrictive 
of opportunities for women and conse- 
quently undesirable." 

At the other end of the scale, 
when Delaware recently repealed all 
of its protective laws for women, the 
Communications Workers of America 
(CWA) sent out a circular calling 
attention of their members to 
recent action of the Delaware state legis- 
lature ... and warning delegates [to the 
recently held 1966 convention] that em- 
ployer organizations all over the country 
are setting their sights on repealing or 
weakening to the point of ineffectiveness 
such laws now on the statute books in the 
states. . . . Communications Workers of 
America’s legislative department will be on 
the alert for any proposed state or national 
legislation aimed at destroying or weaken- 
ing to any degree the limited protective 
standards that the workers now enjoy.® 

It may be that unions’ policies are 
determined not in general terms, but 


4 Jt should be noted that twenty-five states 
and the District of Columbia have set maxi- 
mum hours at eight per day, forty-eight or 
less per week, or both. Eight states have a 
maximum nine-hour day and a 50- or 54- 
hour week. Nine states have a maximum 
of ten hours a day and from fifty to sixty 
hours a week—i1965 Handbook on Women 
Workers, op. cit, p. 239. 

5In California, however, the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers Union is Jeading the fight 
to defend the existing hours legislation. 

6 Communication Workers of America 
(CWA), Letter to all local presidents from 
the Office of the President, July 22, 1966. 
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quite specifically by their current ex- 
perience of where advantage for their 
members seems to lie. In industries 
where three-shift operation is common 
or frequent practice, where men and 
women work on many of the same jobs, 
and where women who are primary 
wage earners share with men the desire 
to get as much overtime pay as pos- 
sible, women workers—and their unions 
—will be restive under restrictive legis- 
lation. On the other hand, where the 
majority of women members are second- 
ary earners, where they are young and 
have school-age children, where their 
jobs are insulated to some considerable 
degree from competition with men, and 
where night work or overtime work is 
a rare exception, they will probably feel 
no burdensome restrictions flowing from 
the legislation and may, indeed, actu- 
ally welcome the limits it sets on their 
employment. 

By and large, however, unions seem 
to be taking the view that traditional 
protective legislation provides genuine 
and desirable protection for unorgan- 
ized women and in doing so sets a 
useful floor under standards for organ- 
ized women. Moreover, such legisla- 
tion, as they see it, has frequently 
served to improve standards for men 
as well as women. Thus, while herald- 
ing the new equality legislation, they 
want to be sure “to preserve the 
long-standing and essential standards 
won through protective legislation and 
recommend the strengthening of pro- 
tective labor standards for women.”? 


EQuAL-RIGHTS LEGISLATION AND 
UNION PRACTICE 


While some new kinds of grievances 
have inevitably come to the attention 
of union officers with the publication on 
every establishment’s bulletin board of 


T Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica (ACWA), Twenty-fifth Biennial Conven- 
tion, Resolution No. 25. 
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the 1963 and 1965 legislation, most 
unions long ago supported equal-pay 
practices and included appropriate 
clauses in their contracts. On the 
whole, however, in union shops, as in 
nonunion ones, men’s and women’s jobs 
exist in accepted differential categories. 
The result is that men and women 
rather seldom do the same work. Some 
of these differences correspond ration- 
ally, for example, to physical demands 
for the job which suggest that men are 
needed on heavy work and that women 
are better adapted to work requiring 
little or no lifting. These. distinctions 
may extend, however, into areas 
where the correlation between physical 
strength and job demands is less clear. 
Here jobs get categorized as “men’s” or 
“women’s” depending often on nothing 
more substantial than traditional assign- 
ment, although economic attractiveness 
of the job for men, or employers’ not- 
unfounded prejudices based on women’s 
health and absentee records, tend to 
give men the more responsible and 
better-paid jobs. The fact is that, 
over the years, the differential between 
men’s and women’s take-home pay, 
based solely on productivity, is fairly 
substantial.’ 

Where separate male and female clas- 
sifications exist, it is not uncommon for 
unions to write separate agreements 
covering each. One such union shows 
rates for unskilled men at a minimum 
straight-time hourly rate of $3.22, while 
a comparable classification for women 
shows a $2.74 rate, Working foremen 
under this contract earn $3.98 an hour 
while foreladies get a $3.07 rate. Simi- 
larly, many companies and unions have 
agreed to set up male and female senior- 


8 Sanborn, loc. cit. 

9Jerome Mark, “Comparative Job Per- 
formance by Age,” Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin 1223 (1957); also Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin: 1203 (1956), cited by 
Sanborn, loc. cit. ` 
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ity lists on the assumption that layoffs 
should follow these lines of job cate- 
gories and of type of skill. In a 
prominent industrial union, agreements 
covering conditions at a number of well- 
known firms show no highest rate for 
women above the lowest rate for men. 

Since the equal-opportunity laws 
have gone on the books, unions are 
having to deal with grievances in which 
women are testing their right, and with 
it their ability to cross the invisible 
lines to doing “men’s work.” Some 
unions that I interviewed were encour- 
aging local unions where these problems 
arise to handle them radically by 
rapidly introducing rules and lists which 
eliminate all formal distinctions within 
the shop except those which can be 
applied equally to men and women, as 
based on ability to perform required 
work. 

In many of the older craft unions, 
membership has, in effect, tradition- 
ally been hierarchical, with “helpers,” 
“specialists,” “apprentices,” and “jour- 
neymen” occupying differential statuses 
and having differentiated benefits. 
These unions tend to look upon the 
occasional application of a woman for 
a man’s job as an aberration, indulged 
in by a young woman who has not yet 
been socialized to the trade. They rely 
on social control by her peers to main- 
tain the status quo ante. “Women 
won’t feel so good working on a job 
that by rights belongs to a man,” and 
will then refrain from entering the re- 
served occupations. In interviews with 
unions of this kind, no indication was 
visible that the traditional lines between 
men’s and women’s work had not been 
drawn with the wisdom of the ages and 
for eternity. 

Widespread enforcement of the new 
laws will probably result in the rapid 
and general introduction into industry 
of such devices as integrated seniority 
lists, the abolition of “male” and 
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“female” job classifications, and of 
open opportunity on: promotion, or, at 
least, open bidding on vacant jobs. So 
far as state protect-ve laws are con- 
cerned, the approacl will probably be 
not to abolish them as Delaware has 
precipitately done, bw to amend them so 
that their protective seatures apply gen- 
erally to the weak—the young, the old, 
the handicapped—rether than solely 
or even explicitly to the female. How 
long it will take unions to rethink their 
policies will depend apon the pressures 
arising not only from state and federal 
enforcement officers, but within the 
shop from employers on the one hand, 
and from women merebers, on the other. 
These pressures will zradually converge 
upon the bargaining table and on the 
resolutions committee at the convention 
and will register thenselves in new con- 
tract provisions, new 1orms in grievance 
handling, and a fresh approach to eed 
on protective legislaton. 


CONTRACT FROVISIONS FOR 
WoMEN WORKERS 


Aside from provisbns for maternity 
leave—without pay—special provisions 
for women, as such, are rare in union 
contracts. In some cases, the distinc- 
tions referred to ebcve between men’s 
and women’s rates ci pay are spelled 
out. Occasionally, «ne finds specific 
clauses for women or: hours, shifts, and 
overtime. Usually. hawever, the reason 
for this special corsideration is an 
explicit effort to ccnf-rm to state legis- 
lation on sanitary conditions, rest facili- 
ties, and the like, ratLer than being the 
result of original neg-stiation at the in- 
sistence of women members or because 
of special consideraticn for them. 

So far as fringe benefits are con- 
cerned, employers «ccasionally have 
complained in the cozrse of bargaining 
for insurance benefits that women are 
more expensive to insure than men, 
since, during certain ~ears at any rate, 
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their benefit payments are higher on 
sickness plans and, in the form of pen- 
sions, are paid out longer after retire- 
ment, Union officials, queried about 
this aspect of the problem, noted that 
these points are rarely hampering, for 
a variety of reasons. Some married 
women whose husbands are covered for 
family benefits by their own employers 
may be excluded from these plans. 
Moreover, pension benefits for women 
are typically paid at a lower rate than 
is the case for men. No available study 
of union experience in these matters 
exists which would measure whether, in 
reality, women may be receiving not 
more, but rather less than the sums to 
which they might be entitled were they 
looked upon as independent workers 
rather than spouses or second earners. 

In a number of European countries 
and in Japan, women are granted under 
law or contract or both what amounts 
to a menstrual leave of a day a month.*° 
In the United States, only one of the 
unions studied, the American Guild of 
Musical Artists, has such a provision. 

Common usage in union contracts 
covering maternity leave is to permit it 
for periods up to eighteen months, al- 
though a year is more usual, without 
loss of seniority or other contractual 
rights, but also without remuneration 
of any kind. Countries elsewhere in 
the world with a history, at least in 
recent times, of reimbursement for sick 
leave often provide for full payment 
for a stated period before and after 
delivery, usually up to a total of six 
months’ wages at the birth of a child. 
The common though diminishing prac- 
tice in the United States of not reim- 
bursing workers for income lost through 
illness has set a norm for the handling 
of pregnancy and delivery costs to re- 


10 In Germany, such leave is usually referred 
to as a day off for doing the monthly laundry. 
In Japan, it is one form of the maternity 
leave available to women. 
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imbursement for medical expenses only, 
and not for income. 

In sum, it would appear that unions 
perceive the realm of special protection 
for women as that of the government’s 
to regulate and, thus, feel no need for 
further attention to women’s work in 
the contract. 


THe PoxurricaL Lire oF WOMEN 
IN UNIONS 


With more women working longer 
and more women joining unions, one 
_could expect that women’s role in union 
hfe would have become more conspicu- 
ous than when Miss Richardson wrote 
of their “psychological difficulties” in 
1906, or when Professor Wolfson noted 
in 1929 that “the trade unions are slow 
to recognize women workers as work- 
ers,” or when, in 1947, Miss Dickason 
distinguished two issues for organized 
working women, “the rights of women 
and the rights of labor.” ™ 

General information on the role of 
women in trade-union life is almost 
completely lacking. Only a few unions 
have endeavored to undertake a census 
and a critical evaluation. The most 
complete of these which came to my 
attention is that of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers (IUE)? It shows a 
total in that union, throughout the 
country, of 562 women holding local 
union office, ranging in rank from presi- 
dents (18), to secretaries (108) and 
members of executive boards (272), to 
trustees (108), plus 43 chief stewards 
and 595 shop stewards. Other unions 
described a similar kind of spread of 


11Dorothy Richardson, “Difficulties and 
Dangers Confronting the Working Woman,” 
THE ANNALS, Vol. 28-2 (Séptember 1906), p 
264; Wolfson, loc. cit.; Dickason, loc. cit. 

12 International Union of Electrical, Radio; 
and Machine Workers (IUE), Department’ of 
Civil Rights and Minority Affairs, “Women 
in the IUE: A Preliminary Report,” TERRI 
1966 (Mimeographed). 
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participation as indicated in reports 
reaching them on elected officers. 

The picture at the national level- is 
quite different, even among those or- 
ganizations where women make up 
more than half of the membership. 
“Tokenism” is the standard practice 
in placing one, or -at the very most 
two, women on the national executive 
boards. National staffs of organizers 
and of experts show a higher level of 
representation, but women remain more 
the exception than the rule even in 
these appointed offices, rarely rising 
above the level of assistant to the 
department chief, although there have 
been a very few notable exceptions. 

The unions of Europe and Asia typi- 
cally include a Women’s Department in 
their union’s structure, a department 
which functions at each level of the 
organization from the national to the 
local and whose titular director is a 
member of the national executive board. 
These departments and their staffs serve 
to politicalize the female membership, 
who often, by tradition and law, have 
had little experience in public life. In 
doing so, they function as an interest 
group within the political life of the 
union, formulating special contract 
demands and policy statements and 
providing training for women as lead- 
ers, while they constantly alert the 
union to women’s representational needs 
and rights. 

Union leaders, however, are more 
often than not uneasy about the po- 
litical self-consciousness among women 
members which such a department gen- 
erates when it is successful. But to the 
extent that it can and often does con- 
fine women’s activities within its limits, 
there to ventilate and exhaust their 
grievances the device is probably a 


13 The IUE has two women members; the 
UAW has one. The ACWA and the Interna- . 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
(ILGWU) have one woman member each. 
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least-cost answer to increasing women’s 
participation in union affairs without 
risking serious challenge to traditional 
male hegemony. 

In the United States, a few unions, 
notably the UAW, have established 
such a Women’s Department.** For 
the most part, American unions have 
not undertaken, either through this 
device or any other, to discuss, analyze, 
and treat the special problems of their 
women members. 

My predecessors in THE ANNALS of 
twenty and sixty years ago wrote with 
optimism about women developing ac- 
ceptance and growing in ability for 
' their political roles within their unions. 
There existed as a promise of this de- 
velopment a number of agencies close 
to the trade-union movement which 
were interested in education, organizing, 
and political programs for women. Chief 
among them were the Women’s Trade 
Union League and, later, the American 
Labor Education Service. But these 
organizations have vanished. They did 
so, in part, because they were thought 
to have outlived their needs and useful- 
ness and because the unions were said 
to be, more and more, developing self- 
sufficient, and even elaborate, education 
programs, while some, though only a 
few, were instituting women’s depart- 
_ments. Neither the proliferation nor 
the effectiveness of the many women’s 
organizations in the community which 
are concerned with social problems and 
public affairs has served to penetrate or 


even touch the life and activity of work- | 


ing women.?® The hard fact in the late 


14 The AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political 
Education has a Woman’s Division. 

15 For treatment of the’ isolation of work- 
ing-class members generally from the organi- 
zational life of the middle-class community, 


see, from a rich bibliography, particularly . 


John F. Cuber and William F. Kenkel, Social 
Stratification in the United States (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954); Floyd 
Dotson, “Patterns of Voluntary Associa- 
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1960’s is that less attention is being 
paid by the unions today to the special 
needs and problems of their women 
union members than was the case earlier 
in the century. Women’s pages in the 
union ‘journals are devoted, where they 
exist, to syndicated columns on con- 
sumer problems and to recipes and 
household hints. ) 

Indeed, the union leaders are rather 
complacent about a situation in which 
leadership among their women is rele- 
gated to secondary positions at the local 
level. A number of explanations are 
offered and have wide acceptance.*® 

One of the most frequent is that a 
high percentage of women are, in effect, 
holding two jobs—one in the plant and 
the other as housewife—-and have no 
time for activity in the union or else- 
where in the community. Some of 
these, if they can, work part-time, or 
even always on night shift. Others, 
while their children are young, never 
become permanent workers and hence 
do not identify themselves as regular 
members either of the work force or 
of the union. 

Second, even among women who work 


tion among Urban Working-Class Families,” 
American Sociological Review, XVI (1951); 
Robert Dubin, “Industrial Workers’ Worlds: 
A Study of ‘Central Life Interests’ of Indus- 
trial Workers,” Social Problems, Vol. 3 
(January 1956); W. H. Form and H. K. 
Dansereau, “Union Member Orientations and 
Patterns of Social Integration,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, Vol. 11 (October 
1957). 

For the special problems of the working- 
class woman see, among others, Lee Rain- 
water, Richard P. Coleman and Gerald 
Handel, Workingman’s Wife (New York: 
Oceana, 1959); Carol Slater, “Class Differ- 
ences in Definition of Role and Membership 
in Voluntary Associations among Urban Mar- 
ried Women,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. LXV (May 1960). 

16 For a discussion which covers many of 
these points, cf. George Strauss and Leonard 
Sayles, The Local Union (rev. ed.; New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1967), pp. 124~127. 
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most of their adult lives, there is a 
tən- to fifteen-year intermission which 
falls in their twenties and early thirties, 
a time when most men are taking on 
tneir first positions of leadership. Be- 
cause women miss out in the first round 
af election and selection, they are 
permanently handicapped in reaching 
tne top positions. 

Third, as we have seen, women tend, 
ky comparison with men, to occupy 
unskilled or semiskilled positions, loca- 
t:ons from which relatively few union- 
wide leaders emerge.” While there are 
a number of exceptions, women gen- 
erally assume positions of top leadership 
only when men are in a decided 
minority in the shop. 

Fourth, the “psychological difficul- 
tes” for women are considerable. As 
one local leader put it: “Women are 
tieir own worst enemies—they under- 
rate their own political abilities.” In 
other interviews, women saw themselves 
as “too emotional in tight situations, 
rarticularly at the bargaining table.” 
Qlder women, from among whose ranks 
leaders might be expected to come, 
“don’t want to rock the boat; prefer 
t> live in a pleasant atmosphere.” 
Eecause most employers are men, 
vomen, as well as men, tend to believe 
tnat men are better suited to deal with 
tiem. 

These views shift radically in the 
unions of professionals, where, in work 
lfe as in union life, women move 
rapidly, without constraint or restraint, 


17 A number of studies of local unions show 
tiat leaders tend to come from the ranks of 
tne highly skilled workers whose occupations 
include considerable mobility through the 
siop. Cf. Strauss and Sayles, op. cit, pp. 
&)-84., 
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into leadership roles. They do so 
partly as a result of their better educa- 
tional preparation, but it is partly as a 
consequence of their acceptance of 
middle-class norms of  sex-equality. 
Admittedly, however, even in middle- 
class life, “men are more equal than 
women,” or aS one woman put it to 
me: “You just have to be a whole lot 
more competent to get the same jobs 
and run for the same offices.” 

If this is so in middle-class profes- 
sional organizations, how much more 
applicable it is to working-class life! 
Not only are examples of equality hard 
to find in the shops and unions, but 
both men and women in this stratum 
generally perceive men to be better 
fitted temperamentally, as well as by 
training, for political leadership. A 
national union president strongly be- 
lieves that in his organization, where 
women make up more than half of the 
membership, “men just don’t want 
women for presidents of mixed locals.” 

Thus, although women play a not 
inconsiderable role in the shop and local 
union, they are rarely found as officers 
of the intermediate bodies, the joint 
boards, and district councils, and almost 
hever appear on major negotiating 
teams or on national executive boards, 
national staffs, and among the national 
officers. Moreover, union structure, 
with rare exceptions, provides no chan- 
nels for mobilizing women to consider 
their special problems and to formulate 
policy on them. Even when they are 
in a majority, women play the role, 
and are assigned the status, of a minor- 
ity—moreover, a minority still in that 
state of political self-consciousness 
where “tokenism” suffices to meet its 
demands. 
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ABSTRACT: Even though women are enjoying ever increasing 
participation in the benefits of education, they are far from 
having reached an equal status with men. At the various 
levels of instruction, the situation varies considerably depend- 
ing on the area of the world and the country. Whether it be 
a question of primary education, where as soon as it is possible 
to establish compulsory education, this largely solves the 
problem; or a question of secondary education, which, espe- 
cially in the technical and professional domain, reflects more 
directly woman’s role in society and its socioeconomic evolu- 
tion; or a question of higher education, a relatively new con- 
quest for women, who, except in a few countries, still tend 
to pursue quite traditional study programs—the proportion of 
women in education varies from a small percentage to half or 
more of the total numbers enrolled, always lesser in the rural 
areas and scmetimes almost overwhelmingly large in teacher- 
training courses. The poor schooling of girls leads to a female 
illiteracy which is generally greater than that among men. 
The efforts at assuring literacy, which have begun to make 
inroads on this problem, must be intensified, just as the op- 
portunity to enter increasingly varied programs of extracur- 
ricular instruction must be made more readily available, for 
education is nowadays as much a duty for women as it is a right. 
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F the twentieth century is charac- 
terized by the development and 
democratization of education, the pro- 
liferation of educational facilities, the 
growing importance given to education 
in economic and social development, and 
progress in the area of pedagogical re- 
search, our age has also been marked 
by the influx of girls and women into 
teaching establishments at all levels of 
instruction, and the importance of this 
phenomenon has not been readily ac- 
knowledged. This evolution has not 
taken place without stumbling blocks, 
and it continues to meet with obstacles. 
To attempt to assess the current situa- 
tion in the entire world in a few pages 
is impossible. The following thumbnail 
sketch of the different aspects of op- 
portunities for female education is per- 
force cursory. It oversimplifies certain 
problems and does not take into ac- 
~- count the nuances necessary in a more 
faithful description of a situation which 
varies from country to country; for the 
educational possibilities provided women 
and the profit they draw from them are 
always very strongly influenced by the 
acknowledged role of the woman in 
the social, political, and economic life 
of each state, factors which are in 
turn modified by developments in. the 
education of women. 


CoMPULSORY SCHOOLING 


When, in the middle of this century, 
the United Nations proclaimed the uni- 
versal rights of men, it declared that 
elementary education must be free and 
compulsory. ‘These conditions are the 
only ones they deemed sufficient to 
guarantee to all human beings the exer- 
cise of the right to an education. 
Twenty years later, this free and com- 
pulsory education exists in law in 
eighty-nine member states of UNESCO; 
it has been estimated that 43.4 per 
cent of the children of school age do 
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not attend school, and the majority of 
these are girls.1 The governments are 
making every effort to have more wide- 
spread education, and the extent of 
schooling has become a barometer of the 
development of the country. In certain 
regions, the task of providing elemen- 
tary education is in the hands of women, 
who constitute as much as 95 per cent 
of the teaching staffs at that level. 
When UNESCO, in 1961, launched 
an investigation of the opportunities 
for elementary education available to 
girls, more than four-fifths of its mem- 
ber states and associate member states 
replied; and one finds that out of 85 
countries, 51 have a proportion of girls 
of 46 per cent or higher in their pri- 
mary schools; these countries together 
comprise half of the educable popula- 
tion of the countries involved. How- 
ever, girls made up between 10 per cent 
and 40 per cent of the primary school 
pupils in twenty-four countries, and 
their school population represented 42.5 
per cent of the total considered. 
Moreover, the situation was not neces- 
sarily good in the countries which had 
not furnished figures for the study. In 
1965, out of 122 member and asso- 
clate member states of UNESCO, 58 
have an almost equal percentage of girls 
and boys in the primary schools. 
Compulsory schooling solves the 
problem of the opportunity of a pri- 
mary education for girls from the social 
point of view, and when, in addition, it 
is free, as is usually the case, economic 
factors are rarely involved; but among 
the countries .which have established 
free and compulsory primary education, 
a certain number do not have the ma- 
terial means to create the required 
number of facilities with fully qualified 


1 Rate of schocling (primary and secondary 
levels combined), not including the data per- 
taining to Mainland China, North Korea, and 
Vietnam. (Source: Statistical Yearbook of 
UNESCO, 1965.) 
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teachers. Several of these countries 
have indicated that inscruction is obliga- 
tory “‘where facilities a e available,” and 
in this case, the priorty is frequently 
given to boys, either ky the families or 
by the authorities. 

To a large degree, -his education is 
mixed, which also guerantees that the 
pupils, boys and girls —like, will benefit 
from an education of Smilar value and 
of the same curriculum. At this stage, 
one is, in fact, more concerned with 
forming human beings. without distinc- 
tions as to sex, than vith beginning to 
prepare girls for their “role as women.” 
It is only when establishments are 
separate, or classes separate within a 
coeducational establishment, that one 
runs the risk of haing an inferior 
teaching staff for girls. It is a danger 
pointed out by a numser of countries. 
If the problem of the elementary edu- 
cation of girls has beer solved in coun- 
tries where compulsory =ducation exists, 
in fact as well as in lax, it has, to the 
contrary, remained the key question in 
a great many countrie in the process 
of development, where, to secure access 
to elementary educaton, girls must 
overcome many obstacles. If social and 
cultural factors are taose which one 
hears cited most frequently, be it 
tradition, custom, or prejudice, it ap- 
pears that these causes are losing in 
importance. Child merriages, for ex- 
ample, are currently <nuch less fre- 
quent, at least withir the range of 
school age at the elementary level. 
Similarly, an evolutior is visible in 
‘the principle of the edication of girls, 
which is still consideed in certain 
areas as detrimental o their prepa- 
ration for later life. The economic 
factors, on the other aand, are very 
important, whether we speak of the 
costs involved in girls zoing to school 
(purchase of books, c>thes, and the 
like) or the loss which results from 
their absence from th= home, where 
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they are often given many chores to 
do. Finally, the general situation in 
education, which is itself influenced 
by socioeconomic factors, often places 
obstacles in the way of a girl’s getting 
a primary education: a very loosely 
knit school organization in which the 
schools, too far apart, cannot readily 
be frequented by girls; a Jack of quali- 
fied teachers; or a curriculum given in 
a language other than one’s own mother 
tongue, which constitutes an obstacle 
greater for girls than for boys, as the 
former are generally more bound to the 
family, where only the language of the 
country is spoken. 

Dropping out of school, which, be- 
cause of its importance, is one of the 
major preoccupations in quite a few 
countries in the process of development, 
generally occurs more among girls than 
among boys. More than half of the 
countries which had furnished UNESCO 
with information consider this problem 
to be one of their gravest in connection 
with the elementary education of girls. 
The quantitative evaluation of the phe- 
nomenon varied considerably in per- 
centages, from 5 per cent to 90 per 
cent. The principal cause for dropouts 
was work at home or on the farm, and, 
once again, economic reasons were those 
most frequently cited. Absentecism, 
on the other hand, seems to be a less 
important phenomenon. 

One should also note that girls enter 
school quite late in countries where 
their participation in elementary school 
is the poorest. Entering late and 
dropping out early contribute to their 
acquiring a reduced education. 

Despite all obstacles, the number of 
women in elementary teaching has con- 
tinued to increase in all countries, even 
if their proportion has not always in- 
creased in ratio to the total number of 
women. The progress of elementary 
education for girls is, then, in step with 
the development of elementary educa- 
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tion in general. Indeed, in 1963 there 
were 123,534,000 children in the world 
who were going to elementary school, 
as compared to 77,466,000 around 
1950. The percentage of girls was 44 
per cent and 43 per cent, respectively. 


BUILDING STAFFS 


Access to elementary education for 
girls meets with a minimum of re- 
sistance, inasmuch as this education 
falls before the age, depending on the 
country, at which it is expected that 
the girl will marry or take an active 
share in the housework and chores 
given to women in the family (raising 
of small livestock, certain agricultural 
work, and the like). Furthermore, this 
education is generally considered neu- 
tral—one might almost say inoffensive 
—since it does not prepare the pupils 
for a specified role in society. It gives 
the girls “glimpses at everything,” that 
minimum of basic knowledge indispens- 
able to every human being in today’s 
world, or what one used to call the 
“rudiments.” 

The situation is entirely different in 
education at the next higher level, de- 
spite the reservations that it is wise to 
make in discussing a field where the 
conceptions vary so greatly: the very 
notion of secondary education is in the 
midst of change, and the objectives that 
one attributes to it are far from clearly 
defined. The content of this instruction 
consequently varies to a large extent; 
reform projects are rife, and the gen- 
eralizations one might make about it 
can be dangerous. 

However, this instruction is gen- 
erally thought of as preparing boy and 
girl adolescents to play a role in the 
administrative, economic, and social 
structure of their countries. In many 
states, it is from this level that one 
draws the teaching personnel of the 
primary school; and, for a minority of 
the pupils, it constitutes preparation 
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for a higher education. It is seldom 
compulsory, and a decision on the part 
of the pupil and, especially, the parents 
is involved in each case. 

For girls, this decision implies a cer- 
tain amount of planning for the future 
concerning their roles in society. It is 
the moment when one asks: “Is this 
education useful and necessary for a 
girl?” And this is often the same as 
to ask: “Js the education necessary for 
her family, for her future husband, and 
the children she will bear and raise?” 
This emphasis is made rather than to 
think about all those who are and will 
be dependent on her. Of course, it 
would be absurd to make an abstraction 
of the biological factor and to forget 
that the woman plays a special and es- 
sential role in connection with her 
children, but it would be unfair and 
stupid to limit her functions in society 
and her ambitions to childbearing and 
child-raising. It would be equally re- 
grettable to give her exclusive rights 
to the role of home educator and ani- 
mator by removing the man whom no 
educational system claims to prepare 
for “his role as husband and father.” 

It is encouraging to note that, in a 
good many countries, the principle of 
female secondary education is widely 
accepted. In fact, an inquiry made by 
UNESCO in 1963 showed that female 
enrollment in secondary education was 
satisfactory or tolerable in more than 
half of the 124 countries and territories 
which replied to the inquiry. Never- 
theless, female enrollment continued 
mediocre in 38 per cent of the cases 
and weak in 8 per cent. According to 
the most recent data, on 121 member 
states of UNESCO in 1967, sixty of 
them had attained more than 46 per 
cent enrollment of females in secondary 
education by around 1963-1964, which 
constitutes very clear progress in com- 
parison to the situation existing some 
ten years ago and, even more so, thirty 
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TABLE--~PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS AND WOMEN IN TOTAL ENROLLMENT AT DIFFERENT 
LEVELS AND TYPES OF EDUCATION IN 1960, 1962, anp 1963 


WIDE AREAS AND 


REGIONS YEAR PRIMARY 
~ Africa 1960 36.6 
1962 38.2 
1963 37.4 
North America 1960 48.2 
1962 48.1 
1963 48.4 
South America 1969 48.2 
1962 48.7 
1963 48.6 
Asiae 1960 38.5 
1962 38.5 
1963 38.4 
Europe 1960 48.5 
l 1962 49.4 
1963 48.6 
Oceania 1960 49 4. 
1962 47.7 
1963 47.6 
USSR 1958 4gb 
1960 
1963 


GENERAL 


VOCATIONAL | TEACHER- 


SECONDARY | SECONDARY | TRAINING HIGHER 
32.3 24.4 34.0 21.1 
31.2 22.8 33.3 20.3 
32.9 22.9 34.3 21.0 
49.6 46.9 85.8 36.6 
48.9 49.9 86.0 37.5 
49.4 40.8 72.7 37.9 
43.4 40.7 55.1 29.3 
44.4 42.5 64,6 317 
44.9 43.5 86.1 32.9 
33.1 334 30.7 21.6 
33.2 31.3 31.2 21.6 
35.2 33.8 32.2 24.4 
47.8 38.6 75.4 29.7 
48.1 39.1 76.0 313 
48.3 39.5 76.8 32.8 
47.4 2.6 24.2 31.8 
47.0 2.7 23.7 28.3 
47.2 2.7 27.5 27.5 
55 SS eee. GF 

ate SF ee). A 
aes 43 


a With the exception of China (Mainland), North Korea, and North Vietnam. (The designations 
employed and the presentation of the material in this publication do not imply the expression of 
any opinion whatsoever cn the part of the Unesco Secretariat concerning the legal status of any 
. country or territory, or of its authorities, or concerning the delimitations of the frontiers of any 


country or territory.) 
b Estimation. 


Source: Unesco Statistical Office. (Note: The list of states and territories for each continent is 
in accordance with the presentation of Table 1 of the Statistical Yearbook of Unesco.) 


years ago. Thus, the number of coun- 
tries having 46 per cent or more of 
females in secondary education has gone 
from thirty-one in 1350 to forty-eight 
in 1960, while the number of countries 
having fewer than 20 per cent girls has 
dropped from fourteen to six. In most 
cases the number of girls has increased 
more rapidly than that of boys, and 
one-third of the countries indicate that 
there is no longer any obstruction to 
. their opportunity for a secondary edu- 
cation. This participation is, however, 


quite varied according to region, and 
the UNESCO report shows that, in 
1960, among the states which had fur- 
nished information, no member or asso- 
ciate member state in Africa or among 
the Arab countries had a proportion of 
girls in secondary education higher than 
40 per cent, while no Latin-American 
state had a proportion of below 40 per 
cent. In Asia, the distribution from 
country to country was not uniform 
and seemed to indicate inequalities ac- 
knowledged in the development of edu- 
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cation in the countries: in four of them 


it was greater than 46 per cent; in- 


three others, it was below 20 per cent. 
In Europe, Canada, the United States, 
the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, the propor- 
tion of secondary-school girls was 
greater than 46 per cent in most coun- 
tries. In seven of them, the proportions 
ranged from 26 per cent to 39 per cent. 

Under what conditions does the 
schooling of girls on the secondary level 
take place? In general, their absentee- 
ism is much less marked than on the 
primary level. This may be a result of 
the noncompulsory nature of this edu- 
cation: the parents and the girls would 
more willingly accept the restrictions of 
a course of study which they had them- 
selves chosen. On the other hand, 
dropouts during the course of study 
still seem fairly common. It is only 
in about one-third of the countries that 
the phenomenon does not occur. The 
cause most frequently given among 
those which led girls to interrupt their 
studies on the secondary level is mar- 
riage, which Is not always a premature 
marriage, as these studies often must 
be pursued until the age of nineteen 
or twenty. Certain countries even pre- 
sent the problem of the admission of 
married women to secondary schools. 
Economic reasons also come into con- 
sideration when parents cannot under- 
write the expenses entailed in the course 
of study and must sometimes withdraw 
their daughters from school to have them 
work at home or to take a paying job. 

If girls have by law the same oppor- 
tunities to attend secondary school, the 
programs which they are given are not 
always identical with, or at least do not 
offer as wide a choice as, the programs 
set up for boys. The differences generally 
fall within disciplines today considered 
as part of secondary education, notably 
work of a practical nature—girls being 
offered a course of instruction in home 
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economics, sewing, and the like, and 
the boys being offered courses in me- 
chanics or carpentry. However, certain 
countries have indicated a tendency to 
reduce the number of hours of scien- 
tific instruction given to girls, which 
seems to result from the prejudice held 
that girls are not gifted for scientific 
or technical studies. It is obvious that 
a less solid preparation in this area 
does not give them much opportunity 
to belie this prejudice. 

The danger of discrimination in the 
curricula is much lessened when the- 
schools are coeducational, but it is pre- 
cisely at the secondary level that co- 
education provokes the most frequent 
discussion. Widely accepted at the pri- 
mary level and generally applied at the ~ 
level of higher education, the. prin- 
ciple of coeducation gives rise to much 
criticism when it involves adolescents. 
Critics mention the dangers of ad- 
vancing coeducation to the age when 
boys and girls begin to get interested 
in the opposite sex. They stress that 
the physical and intellectual develop- 
ment of boys and girls is not parallel 
and that the instruction in mixed classes 
might well surpass, successively, the 
intellectual level of boys and girls. 


‘Fortunately, economic factors as well 


as social evaluation encourage many 
countries to define a clear-cut trend 
toward coeducation. 

We would be giving an inaccurate 
picture of secondary education if we 
did not distinguish between general 
instruction, or teacher’s preparatory 
school, and technical and vocational in- 
struction. In many countries where 
the primary-school teaching staffs are 
still the product of secondary teacher’s 
preparatory school, girls usually con- 
stitute a large percentage of the teach- 
ing force. ‘Their percentage is rela- 
tively greater there than in general 
teaching or technical studies. This 
observation is particularly true in the 
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countries of Latin America, Europe, 
North America, the Soviet Union, the 
Ukraine, Australia, and New Zealand, 
where girls predominate in teacher’s 
preparatory school enrollment. This is 
- seldom the case in the other regions of 
the world. One never encounters it in 
the African countries, and in the Arab 
states, only in the United Arab Re- 
public. There is, then, a good chance 
that the number of women teachers 
trained on the secondary level will in 
years to come be greater than the 
number of male teachers in most coun- 
tries. This high proportion of girls in 
teacher’s preparatory work does not 
mean that the majority of girls enter 
such a curriculum. It is in general in- 
struction that one usually discovers the 
greatest number of girls pursuing sec- 
ondary studies. It appears that when 
equal participation of boys and girls 
has been achieved on the primary level, 
girls pass on in greater numbers to 
secondary instruction. But the over-all 
development of education at the second- 
ary. level does not automatically bring 
about an improvement in the girls’ situ- 
ation in proportion to the boys’, and 
the favorable evolution of economic, 
social, and cultural conditions: is not 
_ always sufficient to solve the problems 
‘of obtaining equal participation in 
secondary education. Everything tran- 
spires as though the extension of in- 
struction or the creation of a new type 
of education were to provoke in society, 
when addressed to girls, a greater resist- 
ance than when addressed to boys. The 
facts appear, then, to contradict, to 
some extent, the principles endorsed by 
the governments. The latter, for the 
most part, answered UNESCO’s ques- 
tions by saying that the general goal in 
secondary education was the same for 
boys and girls and that the courses of 
study could be considered adequate to 
this goal and prepared girls to play a 
-responsible role in society. 
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Is TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION SUITED 
TO GIRLS? 


Statistics pertaining to technical in- 
struction for girls are often bewilder- 
ing: one country may indicate as much 
as 100 per cent female participation; 
another may indicate practically none. 
The problem is that the definitions of 
this education vary considerably. “The 
term sometimes designates all instruc- 
tion which is not part of the general 
secondary education, even sometimes 
including teacher’s preparatory school; 
and for girls it often includes courses 
of a practical nature, of which the most 
common is home economics, which pre- 
pare them for work in the home without 
giving them any technical ‘or profes- 
sional training which would permit them 
to practice a trade and to earn ‘their 
living. ` It is what some call “female 
technical education” or even “female 
education.” One never speaks, on the 
other hand, of “male education.” 

The figures would probably be very 
different if countries had adhered to the 
definition adopted in 1962 by the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO concerning 
“all types of instruction provided in edu- 
cational or other establishments with an 
eye to preparing pupils for the prac- 
ticing of professions in areas such as 
industry, agriculture, commerce, and 
connected’ services.” Perhaps more 
than any other factor, these varying 
definitions reflect the general attitude 
prevailing in each country regarding the 
role of the women in society, and par- 
ticularly in professional life. To ex- 
plain the small number, or even total 
absence, of girls pursuing one branch 
or another in education, one invokes 
reasons like the following: “This edu- 
cation is not considered by ... the 
authorities or . . . the parents... or 
the girls themselves . . . as suitable for 
girls.” “It is considered dangerous to 
their health,” Or “it does not offer out- 
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lets for girls.’ Indeed, there is often 
a conscious or unconscious reference 
to the notion of a “masculine” or 
“feminine” trade, based on two essential 
themes: the woman is physically a weak 
person who must be spared arduous 
work, and she finds her proper work in 
areas which extend her vocation as a 
wife and mother. 

If two world wars have motivated an 
increasing number of girls and women 
to practice technical trades new to them 
and to prove their ability to fill jobs 
previously denied them and if, in cer- 
tain countries, including the Soviet 
Union and the socialist states of eastern 
Europe, technical studies are considered 
as well suited to girls as to boys, then 
evolution has remained quite retarded 
and the myth of “masculine” and 
“feminine” technical training has been 
slow to die out. 


ACCESS TO RESPONSIBILITY 


It is in higher education that the 
people are trained who, in many coun- 
tries, will take over the positions of 
political, legal, economic, scientific, in- 
dustrial, and administrative leadership. 
Of course, all the countries do not as 
yet possess their own higher institu- 
tions: in 1960, of 196 countries and 
territories having primary and second- 
ary educational systems, only 132 had 
institutions of higher education. It is 
only to the extent that women can 
freely undertake advanced studies that 
they will become qualified to assume 
responsibility in all of these fields. 
Today, if girls are as numerous as boys 
in the primary schools of many coun- 
tries, and if as many girls as boys enter 
secondary education in a significant 
number of states, one still finds only 
four countries where, at the advanced 
level, the proportion of female students 
is 45 per cent or more. In 1960, 
of seventy countries which provided 
UNESCO with comparable data, eleven 
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had from 0 per cent to 14 per cent girl 
students; thirty-two, 15 per cent to-29 
per cent; twenty-three, from 30 per 
cent to 44 per cent; and four, 45 per 
cent or more. 

Certainly, there is no legal ude 
to access to higher education ` for 
girls, and regulations no longer forbid 
their entry into establishments other 
than certain ones devoted to military 
or ecclesiastical training. Sometimes 
there are institutions of equivalent 
higher education, in principle at least, 
which are reserved for girls, while 
access to the schools destined for boys 
is forbidden to them, in fact, if-not by 
law. Today, approximately two-thirds 
of the countries have coeducational. in- 
stitutions, whereas only a third possess 
separate establishments, too. 

The relatively small female enroll- 
ments in higher education courses. may 
be explained not only by obstacles of 
an economic or social nature, but also, 
quite often, by the small number of 
girls attending primary and secondary 
schools and by the number who drop 
out and must consequently share the 
existence of a female population whose 
schooling is limited to the end of 
secondary instruction. Thus, in several 
countries, it is only from a small 
number of girls qualified to undertake 
higher education courses that female 
students may be recruited, often on the 
basis of a difficult competition -and 
sometimes in the face of tenacious 
prejudices. 

In most fields, women are enjoying 
more and more of the facilities cur- 
rently offered for the development of 
higher education among young people. 
Between.1955 and 1963, in 93 per cent 
of the countries and territories studied 
in a recent UNESCO report,” the female 


2 United Nations, Accès des jeunes filles et 
des femmes à Venseignement supérieur [Access 
of Girls and Women to Higher Education] 
(E/CN.6/451). 
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enrollment increased, often spectacu- 
larly: in Africa, five countries have 
seen this enrollment increase sevenfold, 
eightfold, elevenfold, twelvefold, and 
sixteenfold; six Latir-American coun- 
tries have seen their female students in- 
crease twofold to sixold; and fifteen 
Asian countries, twofowl to thirteenfold. 
In the majority of European countries, 
their number has be-n multiplied by 
two or three in the las eight years. In 
the Soviet Union, the United States, 
Australia, and New Zealand, their 
number has also grown considerably, 

Women are now Jistributed more 
than in earlier days throughout the 
various branches of kiowledge. With- 
out abandoning the humanities and 
pedagogy, they, nevertaeless, seem to be 
reaching toward new fields, especially 
the social sciences. JF medicine seems 
in some countries to a-tract them some- 
what less than it did a few years ago, 
the paramedical fields are still popular. 
The sciences, taken together, seem to 
excite more and more interest in vari- 
ous countries, inclucing the Soviet 
Union and the sociaist countries of 
eastern Europe. 

However, the respective distribution 
of male and female students in the 
various disciplines is sall very different. 
The system of coedimation, which is 
still being developed more and more in 
the majority of countres, seems not to 
have influenced this ccndition, and one 
observes that, despite raixed courses, the 
principal feminine areas for study re- 
main different from the masculine fields. 

One cannot help ha~ing some doubts 
concerning the effectiveness of such on 
orientation as it is developed today in 
higher education. Although most coun- 
tries possess vocational guidance, women 
have, in actual fact, amost everywhere 
been excluded from <ertain scientific 
disciplines which continue to constitute 
masculine fiefs. 

The most important reason for girls’ 
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dropping out of school is marriage. 
Indeed, in most countries, marriage is 
considered as an end in itself for 
women, and not very compatible with 
the pursuit of higher education or a 
professional future. Certain countries 
are aware of the importance of family 
problems deriving from the marriage of 
students and are seeking a solution to 
them by broadening and improving 
their social and medical assistance to 
mothers of families. 

On the social level, and notably with 
regard to student housing, despite cer- 
tain interesting achievements, several 
countries are still insufficiently equipped 
in this area, especially when it comes 
to married students. Project surveys 
made by a few states reveal that im- 
portant efforts remain to be made in 
this direction. 

Once their studies are successfully 
completed, women find, more than in the 
past, that professional opportunities are 
available to them which are not unlike 
those open to men. Women have shown 
the value of the contribution which they 
can make to national development, not 
only through the practice of various 
professions for which their studies have 
prepared them, but also by their activ- 
ity on the political scene and in the 
management of public affairs, as well as 
by the advancements to which they 
have contributed in the scientific and 
‘technical fields. However, serious re- 
sistance confronts their progress. Think 
of many executive secretaries, those in- 
valuable collaborators of the manager, 
who, in fact, have university degrees 
equal to those which will earn jobs 
with responsibility for men who were 
only yesterday their colleagues in the 
university classroom. 


ILEITERACY: A FEMININE MALADY? 


Statistics pertaining to illiteracy are 
difficult to establish and are often un- 
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reliable. However, whether it is a ques- 
tion of an “estimate” or of more 
precise evaluations based on a recent 
census of the population, and whether 
one defines literate people as those who 
know how “to read and write some 
Janguage” or as individuals who have 
an education equivalent to a few years 
of school instruction, one fact remains 
almost constant: the proportion of il- 
literate women is greater than that of 
men, and frequently reaches a ratio of 
two to one. ‘This situation is not 
astounding. a 

The most obvious means of a long- 
term eradication of illiteracy among the 
masses consists of attacking it at its 
roots, by the establishment of an elemen- 
tary education. However, the suggested 
expansion of primary education is not 
always completely effective, because 
children who, upon finishing primary 
school, rejoin a predominately illiterate 
adult society quickly fall back into il- 
literacy. A great many of them, and, 
above all, the girls, do not even 
complete their primary studies. 

If campaigns to make adults literate 
are, in principle, addressed to both 
sexes, their organizers do not always 
keep in mind the motivations which 
. Might encourage a woman to pursue a 
course of study, nor the obligations 
which might keep them away from the 
class sessions. 

These motivations were recently 
summed up by a group of nongov- 
ernmental organizations which operate 
literacy programs for women: 


—the desire to be capable of handling their 
own affairs (family correspondence), 
—-the desire to participate in the life of 
the religious community by direct read- 
ing of the holy books, 

—the acquisition of knowledge aiding in 
the care of children, 

—-the acquisition of instruction along with 
the children in order to maintain the 
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mother’s respected position in the fam- 
ily and to permit them to help the 
children in their studies, 

—the acquisition of information aiding in 
the organization of household tasks, 

—the improvement of the personal or 
familial economic situation: an educa- 
tion appearing to be a requisite for the 
new jobs in the public and private do- 
main which result from the development 
of the country or the local community 
(rural guidance, the development of 
hygiene, co-operatives, etc.), 

—the desire to play a full-fledged role in 
the social and political life of the 
country.® 


The facilities placed at the disposal 
of women to provide them with this 
requisite education do not always cor- 
respond to their needs with regard to 
such things as schedules, location, and 
reading materials. These problems 
sometimes receive no more attention 
from the powers that be than the time 
it takes to make a statement of prin- 
ciple which is not always followed by 
action. 

When one speaks of teaching women 
to write, one no longer elicits the re- 
sponse: write to wkom?, but one almost 
always inevitably brings to mind the 
quotation—attributed to many contem- 
porary leaders or thinkers—that “to 
teach a man is to teach an individual; 
to teach a woman is to teach a family 
and a nation.” Those who proclaim 
this truth are no less likely, with regard 
to providing the means for this in- 
struction, to provoke the question of 
the financial benefit derived from the 
education of women. Logically, since 
the ultimate goal is certainly the edu- 
cation of the nation, absolute priority 
ought-to be given to the education of 


3 UNESCO, Document EDF/1, Appendix V: 
“Work Group on Nongovernmental Organiza- 
tions for the Advancement of Literacy: 
Inquiry into Methods Suitable for the Elimi- 
nation of Illiteracy among Women,” p. 3. 
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women. No country, as yet, appears 
to have attempted this experiment. 


A SECOND CHANCE FOR AN EDUCATION 


Teaching how to read and write is 
only one of the many educational ac- 
tivities which one can group under the 
heading of extracurricular education, 
adult education, cr permanent educa- 
tion. By this, we mean those system- 
atic programs of noncompulsory edu- 
cation organized for adults and young 
people to replace or supplement regular 
school instruction. They are especially 
important for girls and women who 
have had less oppcrtunity than men to 
benefit from regular schooling and who 
have often been obliged to abandon 
their studies or, fcr family reasons, to 
leave temporarily the professions which 
they had embraced. ` 

Women seem tc be availing them- 
' selves more and more of the opportu- 
nities for an education which are of- 
fered to them and to be interested in 
an ever increasing variety of courses 
of study. The increase in employment 
opportunities is providing professional 
instruction with the required stimulus. 
The same holds trte in all fields: com- 
merce, service occupations, industry, or 
the liberal professions. We must point 
out, however, that official support is 
often less evident with regard to extra- 
curricular education for women than 
it is for men. In some countries, 
whereas the civil servants of the state 
concern themselves with giving a pro- 
fessional education to young men who 
have dropped out of the school system, 
a similar program for girls has been 
entrusted to women’s organizations who 
provide this service on their own. Simi- 
larly, there are very few retraining 
courses for women except those for 
teachers in certain countries where the 
alarming paucity of personnel has led 
to the adoption of urgent measures. 
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In extracurricular education, which is 
more and more considered the province 
of the government, the general trend is 
to encourage rather than to oblige those - 
to whom it pertains. When it comes to 
women, however, it is not enough to 
encourage and to stimulate motivation; 
one must also create favorable condi- 
tions and take additional measures. 
Some of these measures entail an or- 
ganizational effort, for example, the 
arrangement of schedules; and others 
require a financial effort on the part 
of the collectivity: the creation of day- 
nurseries and the like. The benefit de- 
rived by the community easily justifies 
the expenses incurred. 


More EQUAL THAN OTHERS? 


Should one grant privileges to women, 
then, in order to permit them to study? 
To create day-nurseries and to build 
dormitories and student homes costs a 
great deal, but these measures only re- 
establish an equality of opportunity 
which had been’ destroyed—for the 
girls, by traditions opposing their sepa- 
ration from the family, and for women, 
by their functions as mother and house- 
wife, functions whose economic value 
can be measured. One does not speak 
of privileges for young rural people 
when one organizes school-bus services 
or when Australia institutes an instruc- 
tional program via radio broadcast. In 
order that access to all types of educa- 
tion may be a fact, there must be, in 
addition to minimal facilities, fair and 
complete publicity concerning the avail- 
able possibilities, in order to allow girls 
and their parents knowledgeably to 
choose a course of study. On the pro- 
fessional level, a complementary effort 
ought to be made to assure to women 
outlets for which their studies and train- 
ing will have prepared them, the myth 
of female competition giving way to 
the reality of a necessary collaboration. 
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ACCESS TO EDUCATION BY WOMEN 


This collaboration ought to manifest 
itself, above all, in the establishment 
af projects for the development of 
education and the reform of instruc- 
tional programs. Women have, in fact, 
had greater and greater access to edu- 
cational systems and programs origi- 
nally conceived with an eye to pre- 
paring boys for their work and their 
“unctions in a society in which the role 
ef the woman was strictly limited in 
principle. It would be wise to revise 
-he entire program in terms of a society 
ĉin which women and men are destined 
z0 collaborate in all areas, to aim at 
-raining people, perhaps, as more 
Aumane individuals, more inclined to 
—inderstand others. The effect of such 
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a re-examination might be healthy on 
the international as well as on the 
national level. 

If one envisages the possibilities, and 
if one ponders the educational role 
played by mothers in the lives of small 
children, the de facto exclusive right of 
women to manage preschool education, 
and the high proportion of female 
teachers in primary education in certain 
countries, and even of female teachers 
in secondary education in a number 
of countries, one is tempted to speak 
of the opportunity for an education 
given by women. ‘The responsibilities 
which fall to them in this domain, as 
well as those which they shall have to 
assume more and more in society, make 
education for women today as much a 
duty as a right. 


‘The UNESCO Long-Range Program for the 


Advancement of Women 


By JEANNE HENRIETTE CHATON 


ABSTRACT: In 1966, the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) proposed to 
member states a long-range program for the advancement of 
women. Even if it was a new priority activity in the general 
plan of the Organization, it corresponded to the ethical 
position of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
it had been prepared through: normative dispositions and 
recommendations endorsed by an ever growing number of 
member states. The importance of the economic and social 
role of women in the development of states which are indus- 
trialized, or on the way to becoming industrialized, is gen- 
erally recognized. Such development will take place with 
their full and complete participation or it will not take place 
at all. Women constitute a valuable reservoir of talent and 
energy, and UNESCO, by teaching adults to read and write, 
by educating children of both sexes, and by providing adoles- 
cents with a varied scientific and technological knowledge, is 
attempting to give women the possibility of playing in their 
society the very role which is considered their birthright in 
the Charter of the United Nations. This activity was begun 
in a biennial program by UNESCO; it is an integral part 
of the Decade of Development; it is stimulating enthusiasm; 
and it calls upon the good will of the responsible organs of 
the states and of nongovernmental organizations. 
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HE Universal Declaration of Hu- 

man Rights, in accord with the 
Charter of the United Nations, pro- 
claimed “the faith of the people .. . 
in the equality of men and women” and 
stipulated, in Article 26: 


every person has a right to an education. 
... Elementary education is compul- 
sory. ... Technical and professional jin- 
struction ought to be more widespread; 
admission to advanced study ought to be 
open to all on a basis of complete equality 
according to an individual’s merit. 


Article 27 states: “Each person shall 
have the right freely to take part in the 
cultural life of the community, to enjoy 
the arts and to participate in the sci- 
entific advancement and any benefits 
resulting from it.” 

On November 16, 1945, the Con- 
ference creating the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization had stipulated in its 
Article 1: 


The Organisation . .°. is to impart a vigor- 
ous impulse to mass education and the 
dissemination of culture: 


by collaborating with member -states 
who so desire in order to help them 
develop their educational programs; 

by instituting the collaboration of the 
United Nations in order generally to 
achieve the ideal of an equal educational 
opportunity for all, regardless of race, 
sex, or economic or social standing. 


The recognition of the principle of- 


the equality of the sexes, as formally 
expressed in the Constitution of the 
Organization, as well as in the Pre- 
amble to the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, has per- 
force led UNESCO to concern itself, 
from its inception, with the question of 
equal opportunities In education. As a 
result, for nearly twenty years now, the 
programs drafted by the Secretariat and 
adopted by the General Conference have 
consistently stated that all measures 
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dealing with education ought to be 
applied to both sexes. 


THE BEGINNING 


The Recommendations and Decisions 
of the General Conference of UNESCO 
are addressed to the Director-General, 
the member states, other specialized 
agencies, and international nongovern- 
mental organizations; and at each new 
stage of the program a chain-reaction 
occurs which must be traced in order 
to evaluate what UNESCO is doing for 
the advancement of women. We are 
here faced with the very vast areas of 
education, science, and culture; and to 
speak knowingly about them, it is 
necessary to evaluate systematically 
both needs and results. UNESCO has 
acted in accordance with the Recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the 
Status of Women and of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, which have periodically requested 
reports on the actual access of women 
to the various levels of education; and 
in the course of the first thirteen ses- 
sions of the General Conference, it has 
drawn the attention of the states to 
the necessity of giving girls and women 
every opportunity for education. 


TOWARD A LONG-TERM PROGRAM > 


In 1964, while the program was being 
drafted which the Director-General of 
UNESCO was to present to the Four- 
teenth session of the General Confer- 
ence in 1966, a period of intensified ef- 
fort was begun. The Director-General 
consulted with people experienced in 
educational matters in the various parts 
of the world and asked them to develop 
guidelines for at least a ten-year pro- 
gram. He clarified his own ideas in 
the Introduction to the Program and 
Budget Proposal: 

One of the innovations of this draft 
program aims to facilitate the access of 
women to education, an indispensable pre- 
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requisite to their per onal and social ad- 
vancement. I hope, most fervently, that 
the Organization will go beyond the in- 
quiries and reports t which it has re- 
stricted itself until no~ and will undertake 
concrete activity orien ed to specific objec- 
tives, such as making scientific and techno- 
logical curricula and careers available to 
women. And in order that such actions 
be completely effectiv and meaningful, I 
should like to see them written into the 
prospectus for a long-erm program which 
will in turn be joined -o a concerted effort 
on the part of the ovzr-all system of the 
United Nations with æn eye to improving 
the general condition cf women. 

I do not claim thet we have arrived 
already at a level whzh can only be at- 
tained step by step. The proposals that 
are found below are anly a sketch for a 
long-term program, ane to move from the 
action of UNESCO to an over-all strategy 
on the part of the Uni ed Nations depends 
on an initiative from the UN. I think, 
however, that these >roposals represent 
progress in the desired -direction and hope, 
now that an impetus has been provided 
and suitable provisions made in the Secre- 
tariat, that the latter wall, making free use 
of advice. and appropriate outside help, 
prepare a ten-year plan involving all de- 
partments which is suciciently broad and 
realistic, systematic, ard diversified to be 
commensurate with -he problem and 
adapted to the various »onditions attendant 
upon a particularly delcate operation.? 


FAVORABLE NORMA“IVE PROPOSALS 


Within the vast amea of activity of 
UNESCO, it is necessary to call par- 
ticular attention to t= more normative 
proposals which the Organization has 
developed and propos- d to the member 
states; and two groups of these pro- 
posals, published sizce 1960, make 
progress toward an equality of the sexes 
in education considereébly easier. 

They touch upon ths problem, among 


1 United Nations Educaional, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization UNESCO), Intro- 
duction to Program ari Budget Proposal 
= (14C/5), pp. 107~108. 
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others, but their importance is great. 
First, we have the Convention and the 
Recommendation regarding the fight 
against discrimination in education, 
whose first article or paragraph we 
should like to quote: 


For the purpose of the current conven- 
tion recommendation, the term “discrimi- 
nation” includes every distinction, exclu- 
sion, limitation, or preference which, based 
on race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, economic status or birth, has as 
its objective the destruction or distortion 
of the equality of treatment in matters of 
education and particularly: 

(a) to exclude a person or group from 
access to the various types or levels of 
instruction, 

(b) to limit to a lower level the edu- 
cation of a person, or 

(c) except under conditions stated in 
Article 3 of the current convention, to 
institute or maintain separate instruc- 
tional systems or establishments for 
persons or groups, or 

(d) to place a person or group in a 

‘situation incompatible with the dignity 
of man. 


. In Article 2, paragraph 11, the above- 
mentioned acts specify and stipulate 
with regard to separate establishments: 


When they are permitted by the state, the 
following situations are not considered as 
constituting discrimination as defined in 
Article 1, Paragraph 1 of the current 
Convention/Recommendation: (a) The cre- 
ation or maintenance of separate systems 
or establishments for pupils of the. two 
sexes when these systems or establishments 
provide access to equivalent instruction, 
equally qualified teaching personnel, and 
buildings and equipment of equal quality 
and permit one to pursue the same pro- 
grams or equivalent curricula. 


This act, which has been endorsed by 
thirty-eight countries since 1962, has 
considerable significance and has facili- 
tated the launching of UNESCO’s long- 
term program. Even while instituting, 
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aid having the member states ratify, 
tle principle of a Protocol instituting a 
commission for conciliation and assist- 
aace whose task it would be to resolve 
differences which might arise between 
szates which were signatories to the Con- 
vention, UNESCO was able to lay out 
a detailed plan for presentation of peri- 
adic reports on the application of these 
two acts by the signatory member states 
cf the Convention/Recommendation. 
<o date, more than thirty such reports 
Fave been filed with UNESCO by 
member states. 

These reports are studied by a special 
committee of members of the Executive 
Council and are the subject of a re- 
port, accompanied by recommendations, 
which will be presented at the Fifteenth 
Session of the General Conference. 

If one considers the questions spe- 
cifically dealing with the education of 
girls, it is normal to expect that, even 
in its experimental stage, the procedure 
«f receiving reports from member states 
will lead to specific recommendations 
concerning measures which might be 
-aken to eliminate discrimination based 
on sex and to indicate to UNESCO the 
countries and the forms of education 
which ought to be the object of its 
concern, investigation, and encourage- 
ment, either directly or indirectly 
-hrough the intermediary of technical 
assistance. 

Another normative proposal devel- 
oped after frequent consultations be- 
tween UNESCO and the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO) must, since 
its recent publication, also be consid- 
sred as having great importance for 
women. It is the International Recom- 
mendation concerning the Status of 
Teaching Personnel, approved unani- 
mously, in October 1966, by the 
seventy-five representatives of the mem- 
ber states of the two organizations. As 
the teaching profession is one of the 
first open to women, and as women 
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make up the majority of the teaching 
force on the elementary level in many 
countries, and as their ranks are grow- 
ing steadily at other levels of instruc- 
tion, we must examine in some detail 
this act which is different from the pre- 
viously cited Convention and Recom- 
mendation. 

Paragraph 7 (111) of the guiding 
principles stipulates that “the training 
and. employment of teachers should 
not be the occasion for any sort of 
discrimination based on race, color, 
sex,” and thus reiterates the previously 
quoted text from the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. Moreover, 
the recommendations regarding employ- 
ment in Paragraph 7 (Articles 54-58) 
pertain to teachers with families to care 
for, and Articles 102 and 103 pertain 
to maternity leave.2 The implementa- 
tion of this recommendation will cer- 
tainly improve the lot of teachers in 
general, and particularly female teach- 
ers, thanks to the observance of precise 
standards removing certain barriers still 
found in some countries against the 
employment of women teachers who 
are married. 


THe INFLUENCE OF REGIONAL 
MEETINGS 


Other recommendations have been 
made by meetings convened by 
UNESCO in different parts of the world 
during the last few years: meetings 
of ministers of education and ministers 
in charge of economic planning. Once 
the principle is proclaimed, it is neces- 
sary, within the allocation of national 
resources, that the financial organs and 
those concerned solely with education 
work together and that education be 
integrated into the general planning. 


2 International Recommendation concerning 
the Condition of Teaching Personnel, Para- 
graph 7 and Articles 54-58, 102, 103, and 
126. 
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The meeting at Bangkok and that held 
in Tripoli in 1966 laid down clear-cut 
principles of action for taking up the 
slack suffered by women. 

In the resolutions of the first of these 
meetings, one finds recommendations 
addressed to the member states and to 
various nongovernmental organizations 
envisaging “special encouragements and 
arrangements to stimulate schooling for 
girls at all levels ... to assure the 
training of a sufficient number of teach- 
ers . . . to encourage women to enter 
the teaching profession,” and the par- 
ticipants invited UNESCO itself to 
come to the assistance of voluntary 
organizations in order to support ac- 
tivities on the national level aimed at 
improving the education of women and 
girls.’ 

The Conference of Arab Countries, 
held in Tripoli in April 1966, con- 
demned the delay in offering opportu- 
nities for education to girls and women 
and stated “the need to make greater 
efforts in order that girls and women 
. might have the opportunity for an edu- 
cation based on absolute equality, for 
they constitute a major factor in the 
economic and social progress of the 
Arab community.” 4 

We must mention the Conference on 
Adult Education and Leisure in Europe 
in 1965, which examined the leisure and 
culture of women and asked member 
states to create the most favorable con- 
ditions possible in order that women 
might have the time and means to im- 
prove their education and culture and 
to be able to participate more in com- 
munity activities, while at the same 
time enjoying adequate leisure time for 
recreation, 

3 Conference of Ministers of Education and 
Ministers in Charge of Economic Planning of 
Asian Member States, Final Report, 1965, 
chaps. x and zi. 

4 Conference of Ministers of Education and 


Ministers in Charge of Economic Planning of 
Arab Countries, Final Report, 1966. 
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In this review of the recommenda- 
tions of the large regional meetings, we 
have not mentioned the resolutions 
made by the World Congress on the 
Eradication of Illiteracy, which took 
place in Teheran, and which also de- 
nounced the high rate of illiteracy 
among women in the developing coun- 
tries and urged “that particular atten- 
tion be given to the problem of edu- 
cating women, considering the high rate 
of female illiteracy and the role of the 
woman in the education of the family 
and in society,” and “that one adapt 
the methods of educating women to 
their specific motivations and needs.” * 

Thus, for about three years, 
UNESCO, by means of normative pro- 
posals and regional meetings bringing 
together ministers of education and 
those who are in charge of planning, has 
urged recognition in all areas of the 
world of the importance of educating 
women, not only from the viewpoint of 
respect for human dignity, but also for 
the obvious contribution that the edu- 
cated woman makes to a country’s 
socioeconomic development. 


FUTURE OBJECTIVES 


The Director-General of UNESCO, 
René Maheu, declared on June 23, 
1965: 


For both moral and practical reasons it 
is evident that the role of the woman, in 
underdeveloped and hyperdeveloped coun- 
tries alike, must be completely reconsid- 
ered and not made the subject of half- 
hearted solutions. This being the case, 
which major objectives can UNESCO 
adopt in this matter? In my opinion 
there are three. First of all, I feel that 
UNESCO, in the light of its essentially 
humanistic vocation, ought to devote itself 
to this matter of what we might call its 
ethical program. UNESCO, which has 


5 World Conference of Ministers of Educa- 
tion on the Elimination of Illiteracy, Teheran, 
1965, Final Report, Recommendations 1.2.n 
and 2.324(a) and (b). 
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ectively participated in the fight against 
discriminatory practices, must do in the 
crea of human relations between the sexes 
what it has done in the area of race 
velations. 

From a practical point of view, the solu- 
tions necessary to solve the problems 
ef women often fall outside UNESCO’s 
province. . . . However, . . . UNESCO 
kas one weapon which it ought to place 
zt the service of the collective efforts of 
States, and we are referring to education, 
which naturally reflects economic, social, 
and cultural conditions but is capable of 
breaking the vicious circle of cause and 
effect. 

That is why it is of capital importance 
-o increase and improve the access of 
women to education. I do not know, ex- 
sept for certain revolutionary procedures, 
a more radical and swift means to bring 
about social reform than education... . 
‘Ne should improve the participation of 
women in teaching....And we should 
not neglect female participation in scien- 
cific activities, since science is the great 
driving force of our civilisation. . . . The 
Jay that we have a great many women 
sngineers, top-level technicians, and not 
merely technical assistants, a major vic- 
cory shall have been won not only for 
women but also for societal development 
n general.® | 


METHODS PRoposEeD AND THOSE PUT 
INTO PRACTICE 


Various means can be used by 
UNESCO to achieve these objectives. 
However, before describing a few of 
them, we ought to point out that 
UNESCO is basically an association of 
member states with a secretariat whose 
task it is to present over-all plans and 
to perfect solutions according to the 
needs of the different regions of the 
world, These solutions involve financial 
resources to which UNESCO has ac- 
cess: some are in its own budget, al- 
located to various sections by the Gen- 

6 René Maheu, La civilisation de Vuniversel, 


Collection “Inventaire de l’Avenir” (Laffont- 
Gonthier, 1966), pp. 129-130. 
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eral Conference; others come from the 
United Nations Special Fund and are 
put at UNESCO’s disposal to aid mem- 
ber states in any of the areas falling 
within its province: education, science, 
or culture. There are also funds on 
deposit made up of donations from 
states which have entrusted the Organi- 
zation with administering the funds 
they have provided for multilateral aid. 
Finally, in each undertaking, UNESCO 
also asks the aided country to con- 
tribute to the necessary budget. 

Besides financing, there is an oppor- 
tunity to anticipate an activity, to 
evaluate its scope, duration, and bene- 
fits. And it is here that one meets 
with general questions of educational 
planning which must be dealt with 
either on the international level or on 
the regional levels. Institutes for re- 
gional planning must measure needs and 
resources in order to determine the 
extent of the investments needed for 
education. They train specialists in 
education and administrators at the 
national level. And already, among 
those established in Latin America, one 
finds thirty-six women among seventy- 
two persons taking educational planning 
courses in Chile in 1965; twenty-three 
women among thirty-six people taking 
long-term courses in São Paulo; and 
five women among fifty-three students 
taking long-term courses on educational 
planning and administration for the 
Arab countries. 

The role of these female students 
when they return to their areas will be 
of immense importance for the future 
development, at the level of the central 
administration, of all that is necessary 
for the advancement of the education of 
women. Another proof of the determi- 
nation of the UNESCO Secretariat and 
of the member states to increase oppor- 
tunities for women in education is the 
presence of two female administrators 
among the twelve students in the regu- 
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lar course of the International Plan- 
. ning Institute in .Paris for the year 
1966-1967. 

Requests for experts to help in elimi- 
nation of illiteracy, in school and 
school-related construction, and in the 
development of instructional material— 
which are also important parts of activ- 
ity for the improvement of education 
for women—come to UNESCO, which 
can then send teams of experts to the 
governments or invite them to send par- 
ticipants to the training divisions of the 
regional centers, or to courses organized 
for them in other areas of the world. 
Already, the Republic of Central Africa 
and Mauritania have benefited from 
expert advice; eleven African countries 
have sent grantees to attend courses set 
up for them in Denmark; and thirty 
women participated in the community- 
development course in Haifa in 1966. 

The provisions of the planning insti- 
tutes cover the various needs of per- 
sonnel, material, and housing; the 
expert advising and the experience ac- 
quired by grantees in their study tours 
abroad are based on methods permit- 
ting an increase in number and quality 
of the teaching personnel in order that 
it be adequate to cope with the demands 
of modern society. 

Since, in the over-all perspective, one 
is trying to achieve the total elimination 
of illiteracy among adults, universal pri- 
mary schooling for the new generations, 
and widespread technical and profes- 
sional instruction, it is obvious that the 
long-term effort for the advancement of 
women must have at its disposal con- 
siderable resources, in order to make up 
for the lag which has accrued through 
centuries of neglect and in order to 
combat attitudes, prejudices, and cus- 
toms which, in all countries, have, more 
or less radically, excluded women from 
the education which might have opened 
to them opportunities for a life outside 
the household. It follows that planning 
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on the regional level, as well as by the 
UNESCO experts, must diversify meth- 
ods and adapt them to the environment 
in question. 

We are in the preparatory stage of a 
period of great and varied change, and 
the first steps in this long-term action 
at present consist of pilot projects 
through which it can be defined, both 
in the fight against illiteracy and in 
other areas. 


Tue PILOT Projects 


A given country with a high propor- 
tion of illiterates among its women (it 
may reach 85 per cent or more) and 
incomplete schooling for its children 
seeks UNESCO assistance. An experi- 
ment will be undertaken in a specific 
area: adult women will have buildings, 
teachers, and materials placed at their 
disposal and will participate in the edu- 
cational experiment, within the frame 
of reference of their regular activities 
(domestic work, agriculture, and craft- 
related work), learning to read and to 
use written symbols in the context of 
their interests. They will be provided 
with practical knowledge which will 
improve the comfort of the home, the 
children’s health, the quality of the 
harvest, and the arts-and-crafts prod- 
ucts. In the same rural group, all the 
children will go to school, both boys 
and girls. For a developing country, 
this two-pronged effort must involve a 
considerable financial outlay which will 
serve as a good example. It is a leap 
into the unknown whose consequences 
must be measurable. That is why the 
pilot project ought to be the subject 
of frequent evaluations made by teams 
of specialists (as, for example, demogra- 
phers, sociologists, economists, and psy- 
chologists). The effects of teaching 
women how to read and write, and of 
collective schooling, on the socioeco- 
nomic life of the over-all community 
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will frequently be measured, and the 
project will undergo retouches and cor- 
rections suggested by the experiment 
itself and by those who take part in it. 

One can understand, then, the selec- 
tive strategy sanctioned from the begin- 
ning in the literacy campaign, for 
this campaign permits one to view the 
fundamental structures and is associ- 
ated variously with agriculture, rural 
development, commerce, and the crafts. 


ACCESS TO TECHNOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC CAREERS 


We have indicated that the long-term 
program was conceived in order to open 
to women new possibilities for trades 
and professions requiring technical and 
scientific knowledge. 

This assumes that teachers of both 
sexes are trained in greater numbers and 
possess materials corresponding to the 
needs of a diversified modern cur- 
riculum, and so the educational plan- 
ning must make choices according to 
the national plans for development. 
Here, as with the fight against illiteracy, 
UNESCO prefers to start out cauti- 
ously, with pilot projects. First, the 
teaching staffs of both sexes are trained 
in establishments which UNESCO has 
been able to build thanks to United 
Nations Technical Assistance funds: for 
example, the Teachers’ and Professional 
Preparatory School in Jordan (for girls 
only) and the Technical University of 
the Middle East in Ankara. The 
second step is to create a technical edu- 
cational system open to girls in an area 
undergoing urbanization. This brief 
technical instruction should permit swift 
implementation of educational research, 
the training of women as technicians, 
and the organization of study tours in 
order to encourage women to enter into 
technical careers. 

Among top-ranking technicians and 
engineers, UNESCO intends to make 
monographic studies in certain countries 
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in order to investigate economic and 
social obstacles still standing between 
women and these professions and to de- 
sign measures to be taken to improve 
the situation. At the same time, other 
studies will be made in Europe and 
North America regarding access for 
women to the various professions in 
developed countries. A more wide- 
spread elementary education for women 
should thus lead them through succes- 
sive educational stages and give them 
access to industry, agricultural tech-, 
nology, and the leadership of enter- 
prises, if the plan is fulfilled in all 
its steps. 


THE ROLE oF GOVERNMENTS 


Most heartening, indeed, is the unani- 
mous agreement among the delegates of 
all the member states at the Fourteenth 
Session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO regarding the launching of 
this long-term plan and its preliminary 
budget of $400,000 through the ordi- 
nary program and $400,000 through 
the United Nations’ program for devel- 
opment. The candidates for the pilot 
projects are numerous. The developed 
countries furnish their finest staffs and 
experts as long as the national struc- 
tures are not strong enough to assure a 
full indigenous development. They pro- 
vide, as multilateral or bilateral aid, 
their training institutes, and some of 
them offer UNESCO the deposited 
funds we have referred to above. And 
the General Conference of UNESCO, in 
its most recent session, inaugurated a 
method of evaluation of major long- 
term projects which depends on all the 
studies of the Department of Social 
Sciences placed at the service of all 
the states. 


Tut ROLE oF NONGOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


UNESCO’s program in favor of 
women can bring about profound and 
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beneficial changes, but it requires the 
endorsement of all members of the 
community, which is still subject to 
fears and resistance. The role of non- 
governmental organizations is to dis- 
seminate the underlying thought and 
the modes of execution of a program 
which wishes to respect the intrinsic 
value of each civilization and yet to give 
it the means of living in equal partner- 
ship with civilizations which experi- 
enced technological progress at an 
earlier date. 

The nongovernmental organizations 
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are the pipelines reaching all continents, 
all fields and workshops, all schools and 
markets, and all churches and labora- 
tories. They are the rallying point of 
those of good will who can overcome 
reticence, forestall discouragement, and 
supplement official undertakings with 
voluntary services. Integrated into the 
societies, they can discern tremors and 
uncertainties, and will be valuable aux- 
iliaries in the activity launched by 
UNESCO—and capable, moreover, of 
bearing witness to the value of the 
results of the activity. 


Education Is the Key for Women 


By Ina M. BEASLEY 


ABSTRACT: Since the nineteenth century, the expansion of 
women’s education in the West has been marked by the inter- 
action of personal development and contribution to the welfare 
of society. These tendencies are now apparent in small mea- 
sure in emergent states also. Contemporary with much il- 
literacy In many parts of the world is the high level of academic 
achievement in the developed countries. Contacts with the 
West have been a potent influence in the rise of women’s 
education overseas, and this philosophy has brought women in 
developing countries straight into the modern stream. Every- 
where this has led, in various degrees, to a growth of direct 
power and responsibility in government and a larger share in . 
the learned professions, with an important growth in scientific 
studies. Illustrations and statistics are drawn from a repre- 
sentative selection of places. The gain in economic indepen- 
dence thus leads to opportunities for more far-reaching activi- 
ties. Among the resulting imponderable benefits are an 
increase in the value of informed public opinion, more widely 
spread throughout the community, and evolvement toward a 
society more evenly balanced in all its parts. 
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EDUCATION IS THE KEY FoR WOMEN 


MONG the few women scholars 
who catch the imagination in the 
pages of history, it was only in the 
rarest cases, such as that of Elizabeth I 
of England, that their learning gave 
them the opportunity to use a trained 
mind for the service of the community. 
The outstanding difference in the mid- 
twentieth century emphasizes how wide- 
spread are the possibilities for millions 
of women today to develop their capaci- 
ties to the full, both for their own satis- 
faction and for the benefit of society 
as a whole. 

Attention is naturally focused on the 
struggles of the nineteenth century in 
Western countries, where the desire for 
education manifests, among others, these 
two particular strands. The wish to 
develop as an individual was bound 
up with the recognition of the work 
which women could do in the ameliora- 
tion of the evils in the outside world. 
Mere good will and undirected philan- 
thropy were not enough; training was 
needed that women might contribute on 
an acceptable level to the ordinary 
occupations in public life. Much has 
been written on this subject, and the 
need to recall it here is because for 
other millions of women in different 
parts of the world, the same situation 
is now arising, while in some regions 
this phase has not even yet begun. 

Discussion in the developed countries 
still continues today, but the argument 
mostly takes the form of a discussion 
as to whether there is or is not some 
particular type of studies best suited for 
women’s education. For women in the 
developing countries, although this old 
controversy crops up in different forms, 
the choice is often literacy or nothing, 
and in many cases there is not even 
any choosing. 


EXAMPLES FROM SIMPLER SOCIETIES 


Yet where some measure of opportu- 
nity is allowed, the ferment displayed 
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in the nineteenth-century movement is 
repeated in sharper outline in simpler so- 
cieties. A straightforward example can 
be seen in the Sudan in the development 
of girls’ education within recent decades. 
Officially, schools for girls began in 
1921, but for the next twenty years, the 
number was restricted. The original 
idea had met with disapproval in many 
families, and expansion had to be slow. 
By the 1940’s, however, the picture was 
altering substantially. Girls who be- 
came teachers gradually realized the 
satisfaction of extending their capacities 
to the full and spoke openly of the con- 
trast between the more active life, which 
they thoroughly enjoyed, and the condi- 
tions of seclusion, in which uneducated 
women spent their days in boredom and 
idleness and no great comfort. The 
resultant benefit was not only to the 
individual women, who were able to fol- 
low their particular bent, but in large 
measure for women as a whole, since 
the unhealthy confinement started to 
disappear with the changing customs 
necessitated by the opening of schools. 
Actual numbers may still be small, but 
the present successes of university stu- 
dents point up still more clearly this 
definite impact of introducing, even in 
limited quantity, the progressive stages 
of general education. 

To hear village sheiks marveling that 
their women can accomplish homely 
feats of cooking and sewing is a very ele- 
mentary indication of the leaven which 
even modest adult classes can be in the 
community. Still more encouraging is 
to hear the widely expressed satisfaction 
of the women themselves, when some 
very minor possibilities are opened to 
those whose empty lives have been 
spent behind mud walls. Then, with 
the vaguely formulated appreciation of 
schools, comes the desire of chances for 
a daughter. Such examples can be 
drawn from many of the emergent na- 
tions and, although the scope is limited 
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and the pace seems no more than a 
crawl, these are the beginnings on which 
future generations of women may build. 

Kenya has organized centers of prac- 
tical animal husbandry for women left 
in the villages while their menfolk go 
to work in other parts of the country. 
Ceylon, too, has concentrated upon 
Women’s Institutes to assist villagers 
working for their own educational, eco- 
nomic, and cultural progress. The 
seven hundred centers, with a member- 
ship of 40,000, specialize in health and 
hygiene and arrange co-operative efforts 
for food-production, with home gardens 
for vegetables and the rearing of cows, 
goats, and poultry. Ghana’s stimu- 
lating program for literacy with enjoy- 
ment includes women, and the blue- 
and-white certificate awarded is a 
much-prized trophy. Similar projects, 
recorded elsewhere, are more than a 
growing point that may have unexpected 
sequels. 

Among their diverse complications, 
the developed countries tend to lose 
sight of the fact that women elsewhere 
have to prove their capacity in simple 
ways which have long since passed in 
the West. Attaining a degree of self- 
respect is by no means the least reward 
from the most humble education. With 
variations, much the same story could be 
repeated throughout the African terri- 
tories, although where the majority of 
women are free to cultivate the fields 
or engage in market activities, the sort 
of freedom conferred by education is 
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not so starkly outlined as in places 
where religious custom confines the 
women to their own quarters. Many 
girls strive for some measure of school- 
ing, and all administrators in the de- 
veloping countries include them in the 
ambitious plans which are drawn up. 


THE OTHER END oF THE SCALE 


Contemporary with this, but at the 
extreme other end of the scale, is the 
fact that women elsewhere are winning 
the highest possible academic honors. 
The situation remains, however—India 
being one of the sad examples—that, 
while so large a proportion of the 
women in the world are still completely 
illiterate, the levels of attainment rise 
rapidly and are spread more widely in 
the developed countries. In the last 
twenty-five years, crowning all the 
steady work in the middle and upper 
reaches, has come the bestowal of the 
Nobel Prize to six distinguished women 
from different places for a whole range 
of achievement (see Table below). 

It might appear invidious to attempt 
here a kind of roll call of famous names, 
but the point above cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. The great names 
do not stand out in a vacuum; such 
women have emerged by their supreme 
ability, with the help of the general 
rising level of women’s education. 
Other disciplines have attained distinc- 
tions as important as the scientific ones, 
although the bond with formal educa- 
tion is not so self-evident as in academic 


TABLE—NOBEL Prizes to Women, 1945-1966 


YEAR RECIPIENT 

1945 Gabriela Mistral 

1946 Emily Greene Balch 

1947 Gerty Cori 

1963 Maria Goeppert Mayer + 
1964 Dorothy Hodgkin 

1966 Nellie Sachs 


NATIONALITY FIELD 
Chile (Literature) 
United States (Peace) 
Czech (Chemistry) 
United States (Physics) 
Great Britain (Chemistry) 
German-Jewish, (Literature) 


now Swedish 
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work. Nevertheless, without the strict 
intellectual training in their own es- 
pecial field, the triumphs of women in 
sculpture and painting would never 
have been acclaimed as now, with 
Barbara Hepworth having world re- 
nown and Dame Laura Knight an 
Academician of the Royal Academy. 
In the sphere of literature, the list 
lengthens beyond the possibility of a 
short summary, but one may note the 
inclusions in the awards above. 


INFLUENCE OF WESTERN EDUCATION 
OVERSEAS 


That these examples have been se- 
lected from the developed countries is 
` not surprising in view of the greater 
possibilities which their educational 
schemes present. Eminent women, 
however, are by no means lacking else- 
where. It may have proved much to 
their advantage that all the movements 
for women’s education overseas are 
bound up with the contact from the 
West, and may well have taken some 
color from the driving vigor that sent 
European women, during the last cen- 
tury, into the universities and the pro- 
fessions. Islamic, Hindu, and Buddhist 
cultures have always enshrined a deep 
reverence for learning and cultivated it 
in all its excellence. Nevertheless, any 
unusual women who shared in it were 
even scarcer than those in the medieval 
days of Christendom. Consequently, 
when the need for educating girls was 
recognized, schooling was instigated 
under Western auspices and followed 
the practice and educational philosophy 
of those who undertook the work. The 
Hunter Commission, in 1881, dealing 
with Indian education, remarked how 
very ‘sparse were the opportunities for 
girls, apart from the Christian missions. 
India’s ancient civilization has evolved 
into a complex society with a continu- 
ing tradition, through the centuries, of 
great beauty in art and literature. But 
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in the 1941 census, the proportion of 
literate women was 5 per cent. The 
later figures, not being broken down 
in the same way, obscure further inter- 
pretation, but the over-all percentage 
in 1961, including men, women, and 
children, was 23 per cent. Religion in 
Burma created a gap, simply because, 
although all boys attended the monas- 
teries for long or short periods to be 
instructed in literacy and the tenets of 
the Buddhist faith, no such require- 
ments were expected for women. With 
no question of any sort of purdah, 
however, as soon as schooling of a West- 
ern style began, girls were able to share 
in it, without any more hindrance than, 
perhaps, in Victorian England, with 
plenty of opportunities at the univer- 
sity and Incentives towards the profes- 
sions, particularly those of medicine 
and teaching. 


THE MopERN STREAM 


Allowing, therefore, for local varia- 
tions, the type of education proffered 
fitted into the contemporary world and 
resisted the clogging influences which 


Sometimes hindered the men’s tradi- 


tional institutions. The thrusting urge 
toward the development of individuals 
was implicit in the Western type of 
schooling; and, in differing measures, 
the satisfactions of intellectual develop- 
ment and the delights of the mind were 
eagerly received by a small but in- 
creasing band of pioneers. Many 
women might fall short of any such 
wide purpose, but alongside the new, 
managerial class of men which resulted 
from Western education has arisen also, 
if slowly and somewhat diffidently, a 
lesser number of women educated to 
play their part in all the learned profes- 
sions. They have thus come directly 
into the modern stream, however 
humble may have been the early at- 
tempts for their instruction. Moreover, 
as a sequel to this, most of the emergent 
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countries have now educated enough 
capable women to serve as representa- 
tives in all the international organiza- 
tions concerned with their especial prob- 
lems and to force these on the attention 
of their governments at home. 
Valuable though this may be for the 
women themselves, it is of even more 
far-reaching benefit in developing coun- 
tries, where the number of educated 
people competent to carry all the bur- 
dens of a modern state is still limited. 
This may explain, to some extent, why 
women of outstanding capacity can 
sometimes rise to more spectacular po- 
sitions there than in countries where 
educational opportunities are available 
for the whole population and where, 
consequently, more candidates for ex- 
alted appointments are to be found. 
Far from this detracting from the 
achievements of women who hold high 
office, the very fact of the extra 
obstacles which they have overcome en- 
hances the value of what they have 
accomplished. To have, as in India, a 
woman Prime Minister of a huge coun- 
try, where the vast majority of the 


women are still illiterate, is to give to. 


women’s education a prestige that may 
prove of inspiration at lower levels, for 
it invigorates and endows with even 
firmer purpose women who are working 
in the general run of useful occupations, 
encouraging others to join their ranks. 


POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Great occasions may happen rarely, 
but everywhere in public and private 
life women are more and more taking 
over positions of power and responsibil- 
ity. The conjunction of the two is im- 
portant. A hundred years ago, in his 
much quoted speech in the House of 
Commons regarding women’s franchise, 
John Stuart Mill made the following 
point: 

It is said that women do not, need direct 
power, having so much indirect through 
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their influence over their male rela- 
tives and connections.—Sir, it is true 
that women have great power. It is part 
of my case that they have great power; 
but they have it under the worst possible 
conditions, because it is indirect and 
therefore irresponsible.? 


One of the most beneficial changes, 
which is brought into such sharp promi- 
nence by the work of women in high 
positions, is this undeniable fact: that 
now they can have direct power and, 
with it, the responsibility for whatever 
action they may take. The greatest 
tribute is due to women who rise to 
eminence as statesmen or in interna- 
tional organizations, and their success is 
all the more satisfactory in that it is 
built on a ‘foundation of women’s part 
in many other types of government 
activity. It may seem superfluous to 
insert the reminder that without the 
mental training and discipline of an 
education similar to that of their male 
colleagues, they would not have been 
entrusted with the appropriate respon- 
sibilities that they had to discharge. 

This is particularly exemplified by 
the part which women take in local 
government in England. In the last 
three years, there have been seven 
women lord mayors and more than 
forty mayors; and the over-all propor- 
tion of women council members is 12.2 
per cent. There is no doubt that in 
such positions, their power, although 
not unlimited, is far-reaching and, as 
these are elective offices, their respon- 
sibilities to the voters are close and 
definite. Comparable arrangements can 
be seen in other countries. Norway is 
at present making strenuous efforts to 
obtain more women on the local and 
borough councils, unsatisfied with a 
ratio of 900 women to 14,000 men. In 
Austria, women are elected to the 
“Land” Parliaments, while the Federal 
Republic of Germany has followed its 


2 May 20, 1867. 
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prewar custom of including women in 
the Provincial Assemblies, with 107 
members in the “Land” State Legisla- 
tures of 1966. A similar situation can 
be found in India, where, since 1924, 
women have been eligible for many 
provincial assemblies and 130 women 
took their places in the State Legisla- 
tures of 1966. With its stressing of 
women’s equality, it is not surprising 
that in the Soviet Union their partici- 
pation in local government is high at 
all levels, beginning with the village 
soviets, where in 1961 the 487,977 
women formed 40 per cent of the total 
number of deputies, 

The usefulness of a share in local 
government cannot be doubted, but it 
is not so easily recognizable as the 
power and responsibility wielded by 
women who come to the fore in parlia- 
ments or legislatures governing a whole 
country. Here, the need for compara- 
ble educational qualifications sprang 
from the patent requirement that wom- 
en’s intellectual achievements had to be 
demonstrably equivalent with their 
male colleagues. Throughout Europe 
today, almost all elected assemblies in- 
clude a varying percentage of women— 
a country such as Finland, for example, 
having had an impressive record since 
1907, and now having thirty-three 
women deputies from its relatively 
small population. The emergent states 
have tentatively followed along this 
path with, generally, one or two out- 
standing women taking their place in 
the newly created institutions. 

Moreover, both in the new and in 
the old countries, responsibility has 
been firmly allocated by the appoint- 
ment of women as ministers of state. 
Their numbers may be few in each 
legislature, but instances are at hand 
everywhere. Mention has already been 
made of a woman Prime Minister in 
India? but she had been preceded by 
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one in Ceylon.? Norway * had a woman 
as Vice-President of the Storting in 
1963, although of its 150 representa- 
tives, only fourteen are women. From 
countries of every political complexion 
come more and more appointments of 
women as ambassadors and consuls. 


LARGER SHARE IN THE PROFESSIONS 


Perhaps of more immediate gain to 
the community is the increase in the 
number of women in the learned profes- 
sions and their coming to still higher 
reaches of their chosen vocation. The 
stern resolve of the nineteenth-century 
educationists, that there should be no 
watering down of standards for women’s 
examinations, has been amply justified. 
No one would now query the need for 
precisely the same educational qualifica- 
tions for both men and women for entry 
to any profession and, whatever other 
hindrances there may be, this insistence 
on standards in education has been 
of the utmost value in procuring the 
armies of women who are doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, and practitioners in 
many other occupations, a number 
which grows yearly throughout the 
world. 

There are times when the news value 
of the first woman in some sphere of 
activity still reflects something of the 
old struggle for equality, won in many 
places but not in all. The most inter- 
esting feature of this is that the “firsts” 
are rising in degree. Whereas the 
first woman barrister or solicitor or 
stipendiary magistrate might cause 
comment, now it needs a High Court 
Judge to make the headlines. 

In university life itself, the accept- 
ance of women as an integral part of 
the organization has been of sufficiently 
long standing for the appointment of 
full professors in charge of departments 


3Mrs. Sirimava Bandaranaike. 
4 Mrs. Aase Lionoes. 
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to call for little remark. It is at this 
summit that attention is justifiably 
focused on considering the part which 
education plays in a woman’s fulfill- 
ment. The development of intellectual 
capacity may meet with occasional ob- 
stacles or hindrances, as old prejudices 
die slowly, but statistics and successes 
demonstrate the achievements of women 
in all fields, including those at one time 
regarded as incompatible with their 
liking and competence. With the whole 
texture of modern thinking permeated 
by the rapid growth of scientific knowl- 
edge, it was not likely that women 
would stand apart from the main stream. 


PARTICIPATION IN SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 


The excitement of the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake has gradu- 
ally engaged the energies of an increas- 
ing number of women in pure science 
alone. The following figures of uni- 
versity courses in Britain ® can be paral- 
leled in many countries on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Of the full-time students in Great 
Britain during 1964-1965, 27.6 per cent 
were women, which is an increase of 
nearly 5 per cent from the prewar pro- 
portion. Of these, while 20,346 were 
reading arts, 17,984 were studying pure 
and applied science, medicine, dentistry, 
agriculture and forestry, veterinary sci- 
ence, and social studies. Meanwhile, 
small bands of determined aspirants 
to technology make their way into 
such masculine strongholds as engineer- 
ing and electronics. A most illumi- 
nating facet of this development can be 
seen by a perusal of the various courses 
being taken in advanced work. The 
following are random samples: indus- 


5 Great Britain, University Grants Commit- 
tee, “Returns from Universities and University 
Colleges, Academic Year, 1964-1965” (Lon- 
don: Her Majesties Stationery Office, n.d.), 
Cmd, 3106, pp. 1, 3, 29-32. 
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trial administration, agricultural engi- 
neering, naval architecture, computer 
science, glass technology, textile tech- 
nology, metallurgy, econometrics, and 
many . branches of engineering—civil, 
mechanical, electrical, mining, and bio- 
chemical. The emphasis here is in no 
way to detract from the value of the 
arts subjects as academic disciplines and 
providers of the pleasures of the pursuit 
of knowledge. It is the change in out- 
look which is important, since the bar- 
riers between studies and occupations 
suitable for men and those appropriate 
for women have been difficult to over- 
come, and still exist, although in a de- 
creasing degree. Nevertheless, the old 
idea of science as the province for boys 
and not girls has largely disappeared in 
the schools, and with the realization of 
the need for scientists, technologists, 
and technicians at all levels, women 
whose bent lies in that field now have 
wider opportunities for their individual 
fulfillment in work of their choice, 
Training is likewise available for those 
wishing to take part in the immediate 
alleviation of suffering, while workers 
in laboratories supply the background 
knowledge to fortify their various labors. 

Similar statistics from the Soviet Un- 
ion stress the world-wide extent of this 
development, proof of which could be 
found in the records of most univer- 
sities. There the women’s share in sci- 
entific personnel ê averages 36 per cent; 
and of the Academy of Science, 5,795 
women make 42.3 per cent of the total. 
More than 100 women head research 
institutes or laboratories. In some of 
the colleges, such as those training 
teachers or specialists for the food in- 
dustry, women students. outnumber men, 
and the enrollment is high in colleges 
for traditionally masculine occupations: 
40 per cent in courses in agriculture; 

6 Equality of Women in the U.S.S.R. (Mos- 
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37 per cent, iron and steel industry; 
and 16.5 per cent, mining and oil 
industry. 

Where appointments are concerned, 
absolute equality is claimed as between 
men and women. Women doctors form 
76 per cent of the whole medical profes- 
sion; women aviators flying commercial 
jets are no novelty—one, in fact, being 
an astronaut;’ and the judiciary em- 
ploys a large number of women in all 
the various grades. From industry also 
come many success stories of workers 
from the shop floor rising to the man- 
agement of large factories by way of 
the trade schools. Such achievements 
make it easy to understand the em- 
phasis laid by the Soviet Union on 
the rapid educational advancement of 
women during the last fifty years, be- 
fore which the percentage of literacy 
among women was only 13.7 per cent,® 
whereas now, with the exception of 
some of the outlying republics, it is 
practically universal. 


Tar Economic FACTOR 


Western countries may not have the 
same sudden and dramatic development 
to record, but a survey of the present 
position compared with even the inter- 
war years shows a steady incorporation 
of women into the main stream of all 
activities. Bound up with this is the 
economic factor, which has had an in- 
calculable influence on the extent to 
which women have profited when edu- 
cation has become available to them. 
To return once more to the developing 
countries, this can be seen in its ele- 
mentary outlines in the conditions of 
general illiteracy. Girls in the Sudan 
who realized the satisfaction of exer- 
cising their mental and physical capac- 
ity by becoming schoolmistresses were 


™Major Valentina Nikolayeva-Tereshkova. 
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(Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing 
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also outspoken about the advantages of 
financial independence, set against the 
traditional pattern of marriage as the 
only way of life, with all the insecurity 
of divorce in Muslim law and, until 
very recently, strict seclusion in the 
women’s quarters. Victorian England 
showed plenty of similar judgments, 
even if not in such stark simplicity, a 
precedent repeated in most European 
countries. It may be of more impor- 
tance to dwell on the spiritual and 
intellectual advantages of education, 
but the economic freedom which can 
result is, by no- standard, a minor 
consideration. As in so much else, the 
interaction in assisting personal devel- 
opment and allowing scope for wider 
activities generally cannot be charted. 


IMPONDERABLES 


Records and statistics can indicate 
some measure of the ever widening 
possibilities afforded by the augmenting 
of women’s education. ‘They cannot, 
however, assess some of the imponder- 
ables which have become a factor in 
more developed countries, but are so 
much a part of ordinary life that they 
cease to attract notice without a con- 
scious comparing of -the present with 
a past that is still recent. Not least 
among these is the increasing part 
which women play in the shaping of 
public opinion. Fortunately, except in 
rare cases, this does not perpetually 
manifest itself as a block pressure 
group, since the variety of personalities 
and interests engenders an equally wide 
variation of views. Public opinion is 
always a potent, if intangible, force, but 
to be of benefit it must be informed 
with judgments based on the weighing 
of the evidence available. This highly 
desirable state of mind can be better 
realized when the education of women 
in a community is comparable with the 
men’s and both can bring discernment 
to bear on any issues involved. In this 
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matter, the contrast between developed 
and emergent countries is particularly 
striking, and, to anyone who has lived 
in both, there can be no doubt how 
much is lacking where the women are 
illiterate and kept away from the main 
stream of affairs. Where education is 
unequally provided, there is no scope 
for the whole body of citizens to 
interpret the general interest. 
' Through such means, a community 
may evolve toward that stable equi- 
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librium in all its parts which mitigates 
the injuries of stresses and tensions 
likely to prove disruptive, even where 
the underlying causes are not apparent. 
This essential balance is more readily 
achieved where educational opportu- 
nities for women have freely ministered 
to their individual potentialities. Then 
the reciprocity between individual de- 
velopment and the contribution to the 
commonweal underlines the extent to 
which education is the key for women. 


An Account of United Nations Action fo 
Advance the Status of Women 


By Marcarer K. Bruce 


ABSTRACT: The foundation for United Nations action to 
advance the status of women was laid in the Charter adopted 
in San Francisco in 1945. The Commission on the Status of 
Women is the organ primarily responsible for United Nations 
work in this field. A number of international instruments 
have been adopted on the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion, the most recent being the Declaration on the Elimination 
of Discrimination against Women, approved by the General 
Assembly on November 7, 1967, by a unanimous vote. Of all 
the areas with which the Commission has been ‘concerned, the 
greatest progress can be seen in the field of political rights. 
Equal educational opportunities for women is perhaps the 
major problem of many developing countries. Employment 
of women raises the question of their dual role and how to 
combine successfully the responsibilities of a family and those 
of a profession or occupation. Family law, closely bound to 
custom and tradition, is the area where change is perhaps most 
difficult to effect. The United Nations sets international 
standards to be applied at the national level. It is therefore 
important to disseminate those standards widely. Consider- 
able assistance in this task is given by nongovernmental organ- 
izations and by interested individuals. The United Nations 
hopes to launch in 1968 a long-term program for the advance- 
ment of women in which all United Nations agencies will 
participate. 


Margaret K. Bruce, M.A., New York City, has been, since 1962, Chief, United 


Nations Section on the Status of Women, which is primarily responsible for servicing 
the Commission on the Status of Women, including the preparation of studies and 
other documentation and the implementation of programs to advance the status of 
women, Mrs. Bruce joined the Secretariat of the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations in 1945 and was closely associated with its Human Rights Division 
from 1946 until .1962. She has also served as Secretary of the Conference of Pleni- 
potentiaries on the Status of Refugees (1951) and of the Conference on the Status of 
Stateless Persons (1954), and, for several years, was in charge of the periodic reports 
by governments on human rights which were initiated in 1956 by the Commission on 


Human Rights and the Economic and Social Council. 
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HE foundation for the work of the 

United Nations designed to ad- 
vance the status of women throughout 
the world was laid in its Charter, 
adopted at San Francisco in June 1945. 
The Preamble emphasizes the principles 
of “the dignity and worth of the human 
person” and of “equal rights of men 
and women.” The promotion of uni- 
versal respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms without distinc- 
tion as to sex is among the Purposes 
and Principles of the United Nations 
defined in Article 1. In Articles 55 and 
56, member states pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in co- 
operation with the United Nations to 
promote this aim. 

One of the principal organs of the 
United Nations, the Economic and 
Social Council, is authorized under the 
Charter to set up commissions in the 
economic and social fields for the pro- 
motion of human rights, and such other 
commissions as may be required for the 
promotion of its functions (Article 68). 
Most of the action taken by the United 
Nations to raise the status of women 
has originated in one of the “functional 
commissions” subsequently established 
by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil: the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

This Commission was set up in June 
1946 with the specific mandate to pre- 
pare recommendations and reports to 
the Council “on promoting women’s 
rights in the political, economic, civil, 
social and educational fields” and to 
make recommendations “on urgent 
problems requiring immediate attention 
in the field of women’s rights, with the 
object of implementing the principle 
that men and women shall have equal 
rights.” 

The membership of the Commission 
on the Status of Women has increased 
since its establishment from fifteen to 
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thirty-two, reflecting the expanding 
membership of the United Nations as 
a whole. It is composed of representa- 
tives of countries from all regions of 
the world, who are elected by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for a period 
of three years. In: order to maintain 
continuity in the work and, at the same 
time, to give all countries interested an 
opportunity to serve on the Commis- 
sion, one-third of its membership is 
elected each year. 

During the twenty years of its exis- 
tence, representatives on the Commission 
have included women from many walks 
of life: members of parliament, judges, 
practicing lawyers, senior government 
officials, educators, teachers, and social 
workers. Many of the representatives 
are also active members of nongov- 
ernmental organizations in their own 
countries. 

The present article attempts to high- 
light areas of discrimination against 
women which have been the concern of 
the United Nations, and to indicate 
some of the measures, adopted at the 
international level, aimed at elimi- 
nating these problems and. promoting 
the advancement of women. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BILL oF HUMAN 
RIGHTS AND THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


The elimination of discrimination 
against women necessarily forms an 
integral part of United Nations ef- 
forts to promote “universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms,” as the rights 
and freedoms to be enjoyed on equal 
terms by members of both sexes must 
meet certain standards if they are to 
have any real meaning. Where political 
or any other basic rights are denied to 
men, it is hardly “equality” that women 
seek to achieve. Hence the impor- 
tance for women of the provisions of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
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Rights, proclaimed on December 10, 
1948, “as a common standard of achieve- 
ment for all peoples and all nations.” 
The Declaration, further elaborating the 
principles affirmed in the Charter, sets 


- forth the civil and political rights, and 


the economic, social and cultural rights, 
to which every individual is entitled. 

Since its adoption almost twenty 
years ago, the Universal Declaration 
has exercised a great influence on the 
work of the United Nations, the spe- 
cialized agencies, and other intergovern- 
mental organizations. Its impact can 
also be seen on international treaties 
and conventions, and on national consti- 
tutions, legislation, and court decisions. 
The twentieth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Universal Declaration will 
be observed throughout 1968, which has 
been proclaimed by the General Assem- 
bly as the International Year for 
Human Rights. The year will be 
marked also by an International Con- 
ference convened by the United Nations 
to review the progress made in the field 
of human rights since 1948, to evaluate 
the effectiveness of methods used by 
the United Nations, and to formulate 
and prepare a program of ‘further mea- 
sures to be taken in this field, including 
the status of women. 

As long ago as 1947, it was agreed 
that the United Nations should prepare 
an International Bill of Human Rights, 
consisting of a declaration, covenant, 
and measures of implementation. The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
constituted the first part of the Interna- 
tional Bill, which has only recently been 
completed, with the adoption by the 
General Assembly of 1966 of the Inter- 
national Covenants on Human Rights. 

Both the Covenant on Economic, 
Social, and Cultural Rights and the 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
contain specific provisions obliging 
states parties to ensure the equal rights 


of men and women to the enjoyment 
of all the rights set forth. The sub- 
stantive articles of the two Covenants 
cover most of the rights recognized in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Each Covenant also includes 
measures of implementation, providing 
for international supervision of these 
provisions. 

In the Covenant on Economic, Social, 
and Cultural Rights, states parties un- 
dertake to submit periodic reports to the 
Economic and Social Council on the 
measures taken and progress made in 
achieving the observance of the rights 
set forth. The Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights provides for a similar 
reporting system; but, in this instance, 
the reports are to be considered by a 
Human Rights Committee, consisting of 
eighteen members elected by states par- 
ties to that Covenant. The Commit- 
tee is also authorized to investigate 
complaints by states parties that an- 
other state party is not fulfilling its obli- 
gations under the Covenant: in such 
cases, the Committee is entrusted with 
fact-finding and conciliation functions. 
The Committee will report annually on 
its activities to the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly. 

The Optional Protocol on Civil and 
Political Rights, also adopted in 1966, 
authorizes the Human Rights Commit- 
tee to consider complaints from indi- 
viduals subject to the jurisdiction of 
states parties who claim to be victims of 
violations of the rights set forth in the 
Covenant. 

The full impact of the Covenants and 
of the Optional Protocol will only be 
felt in the years to come. The founda- 
tion has been laid, however, for the 
establishment of important new interna- 
tional machinery to protect the rights 
of the individual—machinery which 
can be applied to specific cases of 
discrimination against women. 
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COVENTIONS, DECLARATIONS, AND 
SIMILAR INSTRUMENTS RELATING 
TO THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


In addition to the Charter, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
and the International Covenants on 
Human Rights, there are a number of 
other conventions, declarations, and 
similar documents, prepared under the 
auspices of the United Nations or of 
the specialized agencies, which deal spe- 
cifically with rights of particular inter- 
est to women, The most important are: 


(a) Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women, 1952; 

(b) Convention on the Nationality 
of Married Women, 1957; 

(c) Convention on Consent to 

Marriage, Minimum Age for 

Marriage, and Registration of 

Marriages, 1962, and Recom- 

mendation on the same sub- 

ject, 1965; 

International Labour Organi- 

sation (ILO) Convention on 

Equal Remuneration for Men 

and Women Workers for work 

of equal value, 1951; 

ILO Discrimination (Employ- 

ment and Occupation) Con- 

vention, 1958; and 

(f) United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO) Conven- 
tion and Recommendation 
against Discrimination in Edu- 
cation, 1960. 


The Commission has recently been 
engaged in drafting a declaration on the 
elimination of discrimination against 
women prepared at the request of the 
General Assembly. The text, unani- 
mously adopted by the Commission on 
March 2, 1967, was then forwarded 
to the General Assembly for further 
consideration. The General Assembly 
approved the Declaration by unanimous 


(d) 


(e) 
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vote on November 7, 1967. Its substan- 
tive articles deal with political rights, 
nationality, private law, penal law, 
traffic in women, education, and eco- 
nomic and social rights—all matters 
that have long been the concern of the 
Commission on the Status of Women. 

The declaration constitutes the first 
single instrument setting international 
standards in all these fields. Now pro- 
claimed by the General Assembly, the 
declaration, along with the conventions 
and other instruments listed above, will 
provide guidelines for action for all who 
seek actively to advance the status of 
women. 


SPECIAL AREAS OF CONCERN OF THE 
COMMISSION ON THE STATUS 
OF WOMEN 


Political rights 


The most spectacular progress in the 
promotion of equal rights for men and 
women can be seen in the political 
field. In 1900, women could vote and 
stand for election on equal terms with 
men in only one country (New Zea- 
land). Today, these rights, so zeal- 
ously fought for in the early part of 
the current century, have been almost 
universally recognized. The informa- 
tion currently available? shows only 
eight countries where women have no 
voting rights and are not eligible for 
election;? and three where the law im- 
poses limitations on women, but not on 
men.’ It is, moreover, worthy of note 
that, in almost all of the many new 
nations that have emerged in recent 
years, the right of women to vote and 
to stand for election on equal terms 


i United Nations Documents A/6447 and 
and A/6807. 

2Democratic Republic of Congo, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Liechtenstein, Nigeria (Northern Re- 
gion), Saudi Arabia, Switzerland (except can- 
tons of Geneva, Neuchatel and Vaud), and 
Yemen. 

3 Portugal, San Marino, and Syria. 
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with men has been accepted without 
question. 

The Commission on the Status of 
Women has always given high pri- 
ority to the consideration of political 
rights of women because it has felt that 
equality in the exercise of these rights 
was an important step towards achiev- 
ing equality in other fields. One of its 
earliest proposals was that a Conven- 
tion on Political Rights of Women 
should be prepared. The Convention, 
as adopted by the General Assembly in 
1952, provides that women shall be 
entitled, on equal terms with men with- 
out any discrimination, to vote in all 
elections (Article I); to be eligible for 
election to all publicly elected bodies 
established by national law (Article 
II); to hold public office; and to exer- 
cise all public functions established by 
national law (Article III).* 

Despite the progress made, however, 
there is still discrimination against 
women in political rights, especially as 
regards the right to hold public office 
by appointment or by election. Evidence 
of this may be found in the fact 
that some states parties to the Con- 
vention made reservations regarding 
Article ITI, which deals with this ques- 
tion. Studies prepared under United 
Nations auspices also show that the 
terms and conditions under which 
women are employed'in the public ser- 
vice are often different from those gov- 
erning the employment of men, in such 
matters as salaries, promotion, and re- 
tirement provisions. In some countries 
a marriage bar is imposed. Women 
may be required to retire on marriage, 
or permitted to continue their employ- 
ment only on a temporary nonpension- 
able basis. Even when there is no dis- 
crimination in law, women may find it 
difficult, in practice, to obtain high- 
level or policy-making positions in 


4 The Convention currently has fifty-five 
states parties, 
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the public service, especially in such 
branches as the judiciary and the 
foreign service. 

Information furnished regularly by 
governments of member states of the 
United Nations on the implementation 
of the three substantive articles of the 
Convention on Political Rights of 
Women shows that comparatively few 
women currently hold high elective or 
appointive posts. Public opinion, of 
women as well as men, is frequently 
against women holding such posts. 
Consequently, there may be a reluctance 
to vote for women candidates, or to sup- 
port their appointment to high office. 
The Commission on the Status of 
Women has also listed lack of training 
and qualifications, the psychological 
background of women, and the demands 
of modern life as reasons for this 
situation. 

In an attempt to find new ways of 
encouraging women to exercise their po- 
litical rights fully and effectively, a 
series of seminars on civic and political 
education of women has recently been 
initiated. The first such seminar was 
held in August 1967 in Finland, and 
thirty-two countries from all regions of 
the world were invited to send partici- 
pants. ‘These seminars are intended to 
be in the nature of demonstration or 
pilot projects, and it is hoped that the 
discussions and any recommendations 
made will be adapted and used in na- 
tional and local seminars, organized 
under government auspices or by non- 
governmental organizations. 


Legal status 


The legal position of the woman in 
the family and her rights under private 
law will have an important effect on 
the part she can play in society as a 
whole. Legislation guaranteeing women 
equal political rights with men will 
mean little in practice if the woman is 
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treated as a second-class citizen in her 
home. The whole question of private 
law as it touches on the status of 
women, however, is complex, frequently 
rooted in tradition and custom, and, 
consequently, one where it is difficult to 
bring about changes. Nevertheless, re- 
cent years have seen important develop- 
ments in many countries with differing 
legal systems. 

Many studies in this field have been 
undertaken by the United Nations, and 
a number of resolutions have been 
adopted addressing recommendations to 
governments. In their work on these 
questions United Nations organs have 
been guided by the terms of Article 16 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and especially by the provision 
that men and women are entitled to 
equal rights “as to marriage, during 
marriage and at its dissolution.” 

It has been found that, generally 
speaking, an unmarried woman of the 
age of majority enjoys the same rights 
as a man of majority age. She does not 
usually suffer serious legal disabilities, 
although she may encounter social 
discrimination. 

The principle of equal rights “as to 
marriage” raises, in particular, the ques- 
tion of free consent of both parties to 
marriage, and the related one of the 
minimum age at which marriage is per- 
mitted. The Convention on Consent to 
Marriage, Minimum Age for Marriage, 
and Registration of Marriages, adopted 
by the General Assembly in 1962, and 
the Recommendation on the same sub- 
ject adopted in 1965, attempt to regu- 
late these matters through international 
law. Both instruments aim especially 
at prohibiting child marriages and safe- 
guarding the principle of free consent 
to marriage. 

Article I of the Convention provides 
that “no marriage shall be legally en- 
tered into without the full and free con- 
sent of both parties,” and such consent 
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must be expressed by them in person 
“after due publicity and in the presence 
of the authority competent to solemnize 
the marriage and of witnesses as pre- 
scribed by Jaw.” Under Article IT, 
states parties undertake to prescribe a 
minimum age for marriage, but it is 
left to each state to decide what that 
age shall be. Dispensation as to age 
may be granted “for serious reasons in 
the interest of the intending spouses.” 
Article III stipulates that all marriages 
shall be registered in an appropriate 
official registry by the competent au- 
thority." ‘The Recommendation, the 
substantive provisions of which are very 
similar, is directed primarily to states 
that may not yet be in a position to 
become parties to the Convention. One 
major difference between the two instru- 
ments is that the Recommendation 
specifies that the minimum age for mar- 
riage shall not be less than fifteen years. 
The Recommendation also requests 
member states of the United Nations 
to submit reports at regular intervals on 
their law and practice with regard to its 
provisions. Beginning in 1969, these 
reports will be reviewed periodically 
by the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

Several countries in recent years have 
enacted legislation on these matters 
aimed at protecting women from abuses 
that have long existed in-law and in 
practice. There is a growing trend, for 
example, to prescribe a minimum age 
for marriage where none previously ex- 
isted, or to raise the age formerly 
established by law. 

With respect to equal rights “during 
marriage and at its dissolution,” the 
studies undertaken have shown that 
marriage, under various legal systems, 
may have the effect of depriving the 
woman of certain personal and property 
rights. A married woman, for example, 


5 The Convention currently has seventeen 
party states. 
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may be unable to enter into contracts, 
or to sue, or be sued, without the con- 
sent of her husband, or judicial authori- 
zation. 
without his consent, to engage in an 
independent profession, business, or 
other occupation; her earnings may also 
be under the control of her husband. 
Marriage may have an automatic effect 
upon the property relations of the 
spouses, and the wife’s control even of 
property owned by her before marriage 
may be limited. The wife may be 
subject to the husband’s decision con- 
cerning domicile and residence without 
‘regard to her wishes or interests; and 
the husband’s choice may affect her 
exercise of important legal rights which 
are determined by the domicile or resi- 
dence of the husband. Although there 
has been a trend in recent years toward 
equality of both parents as regards 
parental rights and duties, these rights 
still belong primarily to the father, and 
the mother may have little authority in 
law over the upbringing or education 
of her children. 

In some countries, divorce by uni- 
lateral action of the husband is possible 
and comparatively easy to obtain. In 
others, the same grounds and defenses 
are not available to women as to men 
in proceedings for annulment of mar- 
riage, judicial - separation, or divorce. 
Where divorce by mutual consent is 
recognized, the provisions safeguarding 
the reality of consent may be inade- 
quate, often to the disadvantage of 
the woman, 

In some legal systems, these ques- 
tions may be affected by the nationality 
of the parties concerned. Moreover, 
divergent principles regarding national- 
ity may apply, and the laws of various 
countries may be in conflict. Twenty 
years ago, the nationality of a woman 
who married an alien automatically fol- 
lowed that of the husband in most 
countries. Consequently, the woman 


Similarly, she may be unable, . 
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often suffered disabilities with respect 
to important personal rights. She 
might also become stateless because dif- 
ferent principles applied under the laws 
of different countries. 

The United Nations Convention on 
the Nationality of Married Women, 
adopted in 1957, was aimed at solving 
some of these problems by eliminating 
the automatic effect of marriage on the 
nationality of the woman. States parties 
agree® that “neither the celebration, 
nor the dissolution of a marriage be- 
tween one of its nationals and an alien, 
nor the change of nationality by the 
husband during marriage shall auto- 
matically affect the nationality of the 
wife”; and that “neither the voluntary 
acquisition of the nationality of another 
State nor the renunciation of its na- 
tionality by one of its nationals shall 
prevent the retention of its nationality 
by the wife of such national” (Articles 
I and II). The Convention further 
establishes the principle that the alien 
wife of a national, if she so desires, 
may acquire her husband’s nationality 
through specially privileged naturaliza- 
tion procedures (Article II). 

Ali these various forms of discrimi- 
nation may be further complicated by 
the fact that women are often unaware 
of their rights, and may not fully under- 
stand their legal position. Moreover, 
even if these rights are safeguarded by 
law, they may lack the means to seek 
legal advice to secure their enforcement. 

In considering these problems, one is 
reminded of the view expressed by Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, speaking of condi- 
tions prevailing in England and the 
United States approximately a century 
ago. She comments as follows: 


The wives of humane, affectionate hus- 
bands and the slaves of kind, considerate 
masters scarcely noticed the legal restraint 
put upon them, but on the wives and 


6 There are 
parties. 


currently thirty-six states 
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slaves of fickle, ignorant, and brutal hus- 
bands and masters, always numerous, the 
oppression of the law fell with crushing 
force, and neither had legal redress.’ 


Today, most of the glaring injustices 
then prevailing have been removed, 
and, indeed, the concept of the husband 
as supreme head of the family in com- 
plete control of the person and property 
of his wife and children is gradually 
being replaced by the concept of an 
equal partnership of the two spouses. 

This trend, encouraged by the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, never- 
theless represents a revolution in think- 
ing and in the tradition, customs, and 
laws of most countries. Where the 
husband remains in control and author- 
ity, and exercises it inconsiderately and 
ruthlessly, the results may well be great 
hardship and suffering for the wife, even 
today. Hence the concern .of the 
United Nations to seek the removal of 
discrimination against women in family 
law, a concern which may not always 
be fully understood by the wife whose 
husband is kind and considerate, and 
who may not, therefore, fully appreciate 
the gravity of the problems faced by 
her less fortunate sisters. 


Economic rights and opportunities 


The studies undertaken by the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women in the 
field of economic rights and opportu- 
nities have covered, in addition to ques- 
tions of access to, and conditions of, 
employment for women: vocational 
training and vocational guidance; em- 
ployment in the principal professional 
fields; equal pay for equal work; age of 
retirement and pension rights; part-time 
work; older women workers; employ- 
ment of women with family respon- 
sibilities; and opportunities for women’s 


7 Carrie Chapman Catt, Foreword to John 
Stuart Mill, The Subjection of Women 
(1911), p. vil. 
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employment in handicraft and cottage 
industries. The Commission also seeks 
to promote the standards set by the 
International Labour Organisation in its 
several Conventions and by other 
international instruments of interest to 
women, including the Discrimination 
(Employment and Occupation) Conven- 
tion, which is not confined to discrimi- 
nation on grounds of sex. 

In the world of today, it is clear that 
increasing opportunities for employment 
at all levels of skill and responsibility 
are opening for women, and that more 
and more women are taking advantage 
of these opportunities. There is also a 
growing awareness that women, as well 
as men, are needed in national develop- - 
ment programs, and that the contribu- 
tion to economic and social life should 
be recognized. Nevertheless, in most 
countries, “women workers continue to 
be concentrated in a relatively small 
range of occupations and to be confined 
to a relatively low level of skill.® 

In many instances, difficulties may 
arise at the level of education and train- 
ing. Many girls tend to embark on 
short-term apprenticeships or training 
courses to while away a brief period 
prior to marriage. They are, therefore, 
qualified only for lower levels of skill 
and responsibility, and have little pros- 
pect of personal satisfaction in their 
work. ‘Traditional attitudes, customs, 
and beliefs have been cited as reasons 
why girls hesitate to undertake ade- 
quate training. Another major problem 
is inadequate vocational guidance facili- 
ties, which means that girls may not be 
properly directed to careers suitable to 
their aptitudes. 

Employment opportunities available 
for women are much affected by the 
general economic situation of a coun- 
try. Where there is widespread unem- 


8 International Labour Organisation, Women 
Workers in a Changing World, Report VI (I), 
p. 14. 
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ployment, or underemployment, women 
will find it especially hard to obtain 
work, Conversely, economic expansion, 
which brings an increa:e in the demand 
for human resources, cfers women new 
opportunities for emp>yment and for 
improving their status Recent devel- 
opments in science anc technology and 
the spread of automaton are expected 
to have a considerable influence on the 
employment of womer. One question 
frequently being asked s whether, in the 
light of these developments and greatly 
improved working corclitions, “protec: 
tive” legislation for women continues to 
be necessary. The repercussions of sci- 
entific and technolog=al changes on 
women’s employment i. a subject to be 
studied by the Commission on the 
Status of Women in th= near future. 

. Employers in the public and private 
ctors are often relu tant to employ 
ġried women because they may be 
ed to grant them maternity leave, 
perhaps also other benefits, includ- 
‘ facilities for the ca e of young chil- 
‘en. They may, moreover, hesitate to 
employ single women fcr fear that these 
Fwomen sooner or later will get married. 
Many of the current discriminations 
against women in bot!: industrial and 
professional occupations arise from 
these hesitations, 

A major problem facing the woman 
who works is undoubtelly how to com- 
bine successfully the r-sponsibilities of 
job and family. For centuries, the 
world over, the daily czre of home and 
children has been psimarily in the 
hands of the woman. Æ she works out- 
side the home, therefor, she carries a 
double burden. More often than not, 
women, like men, work for reasons of 
economic need, and to maintain or to 
help raise the standard əf living of their 
families. 

The United Nations and the ILO 
have adopted many recommendations 
urging that “marital stetus” should not 
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constitute a ground for termination 
of employment or for discriminating 
against women. The unanimous adop- 
tion by the International Labour Con- 
ference in 1965 of a Recommendation 
on Working Women with Family 
Responsibilities is concrete evidence 
of a changing attitude towards these 
problems. 

Another important question under 
constant review is the application of 
the principle of equal pay for equal 
work for men and women, written into 
the ILO Convention on Equal Remu- 
neration for Work of Equal Value for 
Men and Women Workers of 1951. 
While the principle of equal pay is 
gradually winning universal acceptance, 
it has been emphasized, on numerous 
occasions, that it is only one aspect 
of the general question of women’s 
wages. These are  characteristically 
lower than those of men. One reason 
mentioned for this situation is the need 
for better education, training, and guid- 
ance facilities for girls and women, and 
for co-ordinated efforts by public and 
private authorities to encourage them 
to invest in the development of their 
skills and capacities. 


Education 


Adequate education is perhaps the 
key to the advancement of the status 
of women in any field. Without educa- 
tion, women will find it difficult to 
exercise their political rights effectively, 
will be unable to qualify for any but 
the lowest grades of employment, and 
will tend to remain unaware of their 
legal status and of ways in which it 
might be improved. 

A major problem facing the world 
today is illiteracy. UNESCO gives the 
number of illiterates over the age of 
fifteen years as 700 million, the great 
majority of them being women. A 
world campaign against illiteracy has 
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been initiated by UNESCO to which 
the United Nations has lent its support. 
Teaching men and women to read and 
write, however, is only part of the 
battle. Unless there are adequate pro- 
grams of continuing education, the new 
literates will quickly lapse into illiter- 
acy. The importance of the mother’s 
being literate has frequently been em- 
phasized because of her influence on 
the children. If the mother is able to 
appreciate the importance of education, 
she is less likely to allow her children 
to become “dropouts,” or to play truant 
from school. 

In the field of education, the main 
problem is not one of discrimination 
in law. Adequate educational facilities 
are lacking in many countries, and, 
where facilities are inadequate, prefer- 
ence will usually be given to educating 
boys rather than girls, especially when 
education is not free. Social customs 
and the accepted role of women in soci- 
ety will also influence the attitude of 
parents towards the education of girls. 

It has been recommended on a num- 
ber of occasions that thé introduction 
of free and compulsory education, at 
least at the primary level, as set forth 
in Article 26 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights would constitute 
an important step towards overcoming 
illiteracy in future generations. It 
would also ensure that girls as well as 
boys would receive primary education. 
However, itf:some of the poorer coun- 
tries, this is notz >t a feasible proposi- 
tion, and elemet.. ++ education facilities 
may be sadly deficient, In other coun- 
tries, adequate secondary education for 
girls is the principal need, and in still 
others, higher and university education 
presents the main stumbling block. 

An. important factor in the education 
of girls, in comparison to boys, is the 
quality of education provided, and the 
extent to which school curricula draw 
distinctions between the sexes. Boys 
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and: girls, whether educated in coedu- . 
cational or separate establishments, do 
not always follow the same courses. A 
paricular concern today is whether 
adequate attention is given to teaching 
girl. mathematics and scientific subjects. 

These and other problems have been 
the concern of the Commission on the 
Status of Women since its establish- 
mert, and in its work in this field - 
it maintains close collaboration with 
UNESCO. In the numerous resolu- 
tiors adopted, appeals have been ad- 
drezsed to governments to eliminate 
discrimination against girls and women 
in əducation and to strengthen pro- 
grans aided at increasing and improv- 
ing their educational opportunities at 
all devels. The Commission has dealt 
wita such questions as the eradication of 
illiteracy among women, out-of-schoo' 
anc adult education, education in rury 
ares, primary, secondary and higy 
education, and the access of womer 
the teaching profession. In 1968 
19@, it will take up technical ai‘ 
vocational education and the questic* 
of »oeducation. E 

The principal legal instrument of 
interest in this field is the UNESCO 
Corvention against Discrimination in 
Ed=zcation adopted in 1960. Parties 
to “his Convention ° undertake to elimi- 
nat2 and to prevent “any distinction, 
exccusion, limitation or preference based 
on race, color, sex, language, religion, 
poltical or other opinion, national or 
socal origin, economic condition or 
birh.” 

£ major contribution of UNESCO in 
rec-nt years has been the initiation of 
a lang-term program for the promotion 
of women’s rights through access to 
education, science, and culture, ap- 
prcved by its General Conference in 
Dezember 1966. The General Confer- 
en@ authorized the Director-General, In 


states 








9There are currently thirty-six 


par-ies. 
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co-operation with the United Nations 
and the appropriate svecialized agen- 
cies, to intensify longterm action to 


` achieve full equality for women; to 


hasten their advancement and full par- 
ticipation in the economic and social 
development of their countries; and to 
assist member states, zt their request, 
in their efforts to elaborate and apply 
a general policy directed to this end. 
The program contemplated will include 
study, research, and training in educa- 
tion and the social and natural sciences, 
and technical-assistance projects aimed 
at full participation of women and girls 
in the economic and sozial development 
of their countries. 


Technical co-operation and the status 
of women 


The Commission om the Status of 
Women has always held that the 
technical-assistance programs of the 
whole United Nations family of organi- 
zations could be used t= greater advan- 
tage to benefit the sxdvancement of 
women. It has adoptes several resolu- 
tions inviting governments to make 
fuller use of these progzams. 

The Commission has also lent its full 
support to the program of advisory ser- 
vices in the field of human rights estab- 
lished by resolution of zhe General As- 
sembly in 1956. Under this resolution, 
the Secretary-General is authorized, 
at the request of governments, to pro- 
vide the services of expe-ts, to award fel- 
lowships, and to organize seminars in the 
field of human rights. The main em- 
phasis has been on th2 seminars and 
fellowships. Fellowships have been 
given to women candicates nominated 
by their governments tc study in other 
countries on such matters as the status 
of women: in family lav, participation 
of women in public life civic activities 
of women, legal aid and assistance, and 
the role of women’s bureaus and similar 
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offices in furthering the status of women. 
Seminars have been organized in all 
regions of the world to discuss the par- 
ticipation of women'in public life and 
the status of women in family law. 
The most recent seminar under the 
advisory-services programs was held in 
December 1966 in the Philippines, to 
consider the topic “Measures Required 
for the Advancement of Women, with 
Special Reference to the Establishment 
of a Long-Term Program,” 


Establishment of a unified long-term 
program for the advancement of 
women 


In 1962, the General Assembly called 
for a study of the possibility of pro- 
viding new resources for the establish- 
ment of a unified long-term United 
Nations program for the advancement 
of women, in which all interested agen- 
cies within the United Nations system 
would participate. 

Some of the subsequent developments 
in connection with this program have 
been directed at the increased use of 
technical assistance in promoting the 
status of women. They have also 
led the Commission on the Status of 
Women into new fields of enquiry, and 
have broadened the scc f its work. 
The Commission, for * °° ple, recently 
touched on the questic © family plan- 
ning, and it has aske e Secretariat 
to prepare, for an ear] ; ssi n, a report 
showing the relations „` between fam- 
ily planning and th  Jvancement of 
women. It has also taken up the 
question of women’s participation in 
community development, and plans to 
examine how women’s contribution to 
community-development programs can 
be increased and, at the same time, how 
such programs can be used to better 
advantage specifically to raise the status 
of women in the local community. 

The Commission is also currently 
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studying the role of women in national 
economic and social development. As 
a first step, it has recommended that 
a questionnaire be addressed to govern- 
ments and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, seeking their views on the role 
which women can play in the economic 
and social development of their coun- 
tries; the degree of priority which 
should be given to the contribution of 
women in this field; the problems en- 
countered; the ways of surmounting 
these problems; and the assistance that 
might be required. 

In: addition, all member states of the 
United Nations have been invited to 
draw up long-term programs at the na- 
tional level, including, as a first step, 
the urgent measures to be taken in the 
ten-year period beginning in 1968. 
Certain suggestions have been made to 
assist governments in drawing up such 
programs; these relate to all the fields 
of concern to the Commission on the 
Status of Women. 

It has been agreed that the basic 
objectives of a unified long-term pro- 
gram for the advancement of women 
should be to urge member states and 
their peoples to intensify their efforts in 
collaboration with all organizations of 
the United Nations system concerned: 


(a) To promote the universal recogni- 
tion of the dignity and worth of the 
human person and of the equal rights of 
men and women in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 

(b) To enable- women to participate 
fully in the development of society in 
order that society may benefit from the 
contribution of all its members; and 

(c) To stimulate an awareness among 
both men and women of women’s 
full potential and of the importance of 
their contribution to the development of 
society.?° 


10 United Nations (Publication Sales No. 
67.1V.2), p. 67. 
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It has further been agreed that the 
program should develop in stages, timed 
to coincide with the International Year 
for Human Rights in 1968, when it is 
hoped that dynamic national and inter- 
national programs—governmental and 
nongovernmental—will be launched to 
advance the cause of human rights for 
men and women around the world. 


Co-operation with nongovernmental 
organizations 


The United Nations programs briefly 
outlined above are directed primarily 
to governments, as all members of the 
organization are governments. To be 
fully effective, however, the active sup- 
port of individual men and women is 
required. This can only be achieved 
through adequate publicity for the rele- 
vant measures and recommendations 
adopted. In this respect, invaluable 
help and support is given by non- 
governmental organizations. They dis- 
seminate knowledge of United Na- 
tions work to advance the status of 
women and encourage governments to 
observe the international standards laid 
down and to make full use of the 
various forms of international assistance 
available. 

k k k k x 

In conclusion, it is interesting to 
recall that, almost a hundred years ago, 
John Stuart Mill expounded his belief 


that the principle which regulates the ex- 
isting social relations between the two 
sexes—the legal subordination of one sex 
to the other——is wrong in itself, and now 
one of the chief hindrances to human im- 
provement; and that it ought to be re- 
placed by a principle of perfect equality, 
admitting no power or privilege on the one 
side, nor disability on the other.1 


While much has been done in the 
intervening years to give practical effect 


11 John Stuart Mill, 
Women, op. cit, p. 1. 
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to this principle, muzh remains to be 
done before these vizws, expressed in 
1869, are. universally end fully accepted, 
even today. 

When these views aze generally recog- 
nized, and when the goals set by the 
United Nations have been achieved, 
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society will be the richer, for only’ then 
will it be able to benefit from the 
contribution of all its members, men 
and women, each complementing the 
other according to the abilities and 
potentialities with which nature has 
endowed them. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Recent Developments in United States 
History, 1963—1966 


By James H. So_ttow 


HE first observation to be made 

about recent trends in United 
States history is the continuing enor- 
mous productivity of scholars. During 
the years from 1963 to 1966, over nine 
hundred books purporting to make some 
contribution to knowledge were re- 
viewed in the major historical journals. 
This count does not include the many 
textbooks and other classroom materials 
or the vast amount of printed source 
materials, ranging from the carefully 
edited papers of the “Great Men” to 
the diaries recording the observations 
of obscure members of society. 

The comments to follow represent an 
effort to assess the trends in research 
and writing in the various sectors of 
American history since the author’s 
previous report in 1963, with an em- 
phasis on works which revise older con- 
cepts and interpretations or carry his- 
torical investigation into previously 
neglected areas. The focus is on books 
published from 1963 to 1966; no con- 
sistent effort has been made to survey 
the vast body of periodical literature. 
In general, scholars in American history 
have stressed the production of detailed 
monographs of relatively limited scope 
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rather than sweeping generalizations 
about large areas of historical experi- 
ence; but this does not mean that they 
have avoided major historiographical 
issues. The results of their endeavors 
have contributed to a continuing re- 
vision of many elements in the synthetic 
framework of American history estab- 
lished by the earlier masters of the 
guild. 


POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 


The postwar revival of interest in 
colonial history, marked by a careful 
exploration of the nature of the society 
which evolved in the century and a 
half before Independence, has resulted 
in a major reassessment of older as- 
sumptions. Among recent writings, R. 
E. and B. K. Brown have shown the 
extent of democracy in eighteenth- 
century Virginia, basing their conclu- 
sions upon an exhaustive analysis of 
local records. Using quantitative 
methods to study the “revolutionary 
generation,’ Main has emphasized the 


1Robert E. Brown and B. Katherine 
Brown, Virginia, 1705~1786: Democracy or 
Aristocracy? (East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Press, 1964). 
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widespread middle-class character of 
society.2 While these studies minimize 
class conflict in  cighteenth-century 
America, R. M. Brown’s monograph on 
the Regulators of Scuth Carolina re- 
duces the role ‘of sectional conflict in 
that controversy. QO&her works focus 
on the origins of Arrerican society in 
the seventeenth century. Books by 
Rutman and Powell, on early Boston 
and Sudbury, demonstrate that valid 
generalizations about political participa- 
tion and social groupings in that era 
must rest on painstak ng investigations 
of individual towns.* Morgan’s work on 
Puritanism provides € new interpreta- 
tion of the relationship between church 
membership and poitical participa- 
tion in Massachusett:, while Leach’s 
study of the colonial frontier stresses 


2Jackson Turner Main The Social Struc- 
ture of Revolutionary -merica (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1965). See 
also Aubrey C. Land, “Economic Base and 
Social Structure: The Nor-hern Chesapeake in 
the Eighteenth Century,’ Journal of Eco- 
nomic History, XXV (December 1965), pp. 
639-654. But James A. Fenretta, “Economic 
Development and Social S ructure in Colonial 
Boston,” William and cary Quarterly, 3d 
ser, XXII (January 19657, pp. 75-92, argues 
that society in that city was becoming more 
stratified and unequal ove- the course of the 
period from the late severteenth to the mid- 
eighteenth century. 

8 Richard Maxwell Brown, The South Caro- 
lina Regulators (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1963). 

*Darrett B. Rutman, Pimthrep’s Boston: 
Portrait of a Puritan Town, 1630-1649 
(Chapel Hill: University >f North Carolina 
Press, 1965); Sumner Chilfon Powell, Puritan 
Village: The Formation cf a New England 
Town (Middletown, Conr.: Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). See also B. Katherine 
Brown, “Puritan Democracy: A Case Study,” 
Mississippi Valley Historiccl Review, L (De- 
cember 1963), pp. 377-396 Robert E. Wall, 
Jr, “A New Look at Camoridge,” Journal of 
American History, LIL (December 1965), pp. 
599-605; and Kenneth A Lockridge, “The 
Population of Dedham, Massachusetts, 1636- 
1736,” Economic History Review, 2d ser, 
XIX (August 1966), pp. 313-344. 
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the complexity of the interaction be- 
tween the cultural patterns carried by 
the earliest settlers and the wilderness.® 

Recent writing on the origins of the 
American Revolution stresses the issue 
of “home rule” rather than the con- 
troversy over “rule at home,” as in 
Volumes XI and XII of Gipson’s large- 
scale study of The British Empire Be- 
fore the American Revolution, tracing 
the unfolding of events from 1766 to 
1776.8 Looking at developments on the 
American side, Colbourn, Bailyn, and 
Adams have explored the intellectual 
climate of pre-Revolutionary America, 
and Merritt has attempted to determine 
when a sense of “American” identity 
developed.” Greene’s study of govern- 


5Edmund S. Morgan, Visible Saints: The 
History of a Puritan Idea (New York: New 
York University Press, 1963); Douglas E. 
Leach, The Northern Colonial Frontier, 1607- 
1763 (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1966). Other works on these topics include 
Norman Pettit, The Heart Prepared: Grace 
and Conversion in Puritan Spiritual Life 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1966) and Robert W. Ramsey, Carolina 
Cradle: Settlement of the Northwest Carolina 
Frontier, 1747~1762 (Chapel Hill:’ University 
of North Carolina Press, 1964). 

6 Lawrence Henry Gipson, The British Em- 
pire Before the American Revolution, Vol. XI: 
The Triumphant Empire: The Rumbling of 
the Coming Storm, 1766-1770; Vol. XII: The 
Triumphant Empire: Britain Sails into the 
Storm, 1770-1776 (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1965). 

7H. Trevor Colbourn, The Lamp of Experi- 
ence: Whig History and the Intellectual Ori- 
gins of the American Revolution (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1965); Bernard Bailyn (ed.), Pamphlets of 
the American Revolution, 1750-1776, Vol. I: 
1750-1765 (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1965); Thomas R. Adams, 
American Independence: The Growth of an 
Idea (Providence, R.L: Brown University 
Press, 1965); and Richard L. Merritt, Sym- 
bols of American Community, 1735-1775 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1966). See also J. R. Pole, Political Repre- 
sentation in England and the Origins of the 
American Republic (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1966). 
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mental institutions in the Southern col- 
onies focuses on the way in which the 
lower houses of the legislature acquired 
political power and capacity for leader- 
ship.2 Jensen and Labaree have em- 
phasized in different ways the constitu- 
tional basis of the quarrel in surveying 
the situation in Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton. Other writers have examined de- 
velopments in Britain for clues to the 
causes of the Revolution: Sosin in the 
breakdown of the lobbying by agents 
of the colonies and British merchants 
trading to America; Shy in the mis- 
understanding of American reaction to 
. British military policy; Malone in the 
failure of London administrators to 
understand the implications for certain 
colonists of the regulation of the naval 
stores industry; and Wickwire in policy- 
formulation by the second-line officials 
of the imperial bureaucracy.t° For the 


8 Jack P. Greene, The Quest for Power: 
The Lower Houses of Assembly in the South- 
ern Royal Colonies, 1689-1776 (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1963). 
See also Lucille Griffith, Virginia House of 
Burgesses, 1750-1774 (Northport, Ala.: Colo- 
nial Press, 1963) and George Athan Billias 
(ed.), Law and Authority in Colonial Amer- 
ica: Selected Essays (Barre, Mass.: Barre 
Publishers, 1965). 7 

? Arthur L. Jensen, The Maritime Com- 
merce of Colonial Philadelphia (Madison: 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, 1963) and 
Benjamin Woods Labaree, Tke Boston Tea 
Party (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964). See also Bernard Mason, The Road to 
Independence: The Revolutionary Movement 
in New York, 1773-1777 (Lexington: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, 1966). 

10 Jack M. Sosin, Agents and Merchants: 
British Colonial Policy and the Origins of the 
American Revolution, 1763-1775 (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1965); John 
Shy, Toward Lexington: The Role of the 
British Army in the Coming of the American 
Revolution (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1965); Joseph J. Malone, Pine 
Trees and Politics: The Naval Stores and 
Forest Policy in Colonial New England, 1691- 
1775 (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1964); and Franklin B. Wickwire, British 
Subministers and Colonial America, 1763- 
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post-Independence period, Chapin has 
analyzed the development of the. law 
of treason, De Pauw has studied the 
battle in New York over ratification of 
the federal Constitution, and Morris 
has provided a comprehensive account 
of the diplomatic negotiations ending 
the war." 

Development of political parties pro- 
vides the focus of interest for students 
of the early national period. The major 
work on the subject, McCormick’s 
state-by-state analysis of the growth of 
the “second party system” (Democrats 
and Whigs), emphasizes the revival in 
the 1820’s of a contest for the presi- 
dency, rather than sectional differences 
or doctrinal disputes, as the key factor 
in party formation.1? Other works on 
party politics include: Chambers on the 
development of the original two-party 
system, Cunningham and Fischer on the 
Jeffersonian Republicans and the Fed- 
eralists in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, Risjord on the activities 
of Southern conservatives after the War 
of 1812, and Goodman and Kass on 


1783 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1966). See also David H. Makinson, 
Barbados: A Study of North American—-West 
Indian Relations, 1739-1789 (The Hague, 
1964). Robert Paul Thomas, “A Quantitative 
Approach to the Study of the Effects of 
British Imperial Policy upon Colonial Wel- 
fare: Some Preliminary Findings,” Journal of 
Economic History, XXV (December 1965), 
pp. 615-638, minimizes the economic effects 
of mercantilism on the colonies. 

11 Bradley Chapin, Tke American Law of 
Treason: Revolutionary and Early National 
Origins (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1964); Linda Grant DePauw, The 
Eleventh Pillar: New York State and the 
Federal Constitution (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1966); and Richard B. Mor- 
ris, The Peacemakers: The Great Powers and 
American Independence (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1965). 

12 Richard P. McCormick, Tke Second 
American Party System: Party Formation in 
the Jacksonian Era (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1966). 
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events in Massachusetts and New 
York. Young has analyzed the divi- 
sive forces operating in the federal 
government in the first quarter of the 
century..* Varg, Boyd, and DeConde 
have emphasized, in different ways, the 
interaction of foreign and domestic af- 
fairs in the early Republic, while 
Perkins has described the working out 
of a new relationship between the 
United States and Great Britain after 
the War of 181235 For other aspects 
of the political history of the early na- 
tional period, three studies are impor- 
tant: Aronson’s analysis of the social 
origins of the upper level of government 
bureaucracy in the Adams, Jefferson, 
and Jackson administrations; Magrath’s 


13 William Nisbet Chambers, Political Par- 
ties in a New Nation: The American Experi- 
ence, 1776-1809 (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1963); Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., 
The Jeffersonian Republicans in Power: Party 
Operations, 1801-1809 (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1963); David 
Hackett Fischer, The Revolution of American 
Conservatism: The Federalist Parity in the 
Era of Jeffersonian Democracy (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1965); Norman K. Risjord, 
The Old Republicans: Southern Conservatism 
in the Age of Jefferson (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1965); Paul Goodman, The 
Democratic-Republicans of Massachusetts: 
Politics in a Young Republic (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964); and 
Alvin Kass, Politics in New York State, 
1800-1830 (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1965). 

14 James Sterling Young, The Washington 
Community, 1800-1828 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1966). 

15 Paul A. Varg, Foreign Policies of the 
Founding Fathers (East Lansing: Michigan 
State University Press, 1963); Julian P. Boyd, 
Number 7: Alexander Hamilton’s Secret Át- 
temps to Control American Foreign Policy, 
with Supporting Documents (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1964); Alexander 
DeConde, The Quasi-Wer: The Politics and 
Diplomacy of the Undeclared War with 
France, 1797-1801 (New York: Scribner’s 
1966); and Bradford Perkins, Castlereagh and 
Adams: England and the United States, 1812- 
1823 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1964). 
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work on government-business relations 
framed by the Fletcher v. Peck deci- 
sion; and Levy’s illumination of the 
“darker side” of Jefferson’s record on 
civil liberties.*¢ 

On the Civil War, Genovese, employ- 
ing a Marxist approach in his study of 
the ante bellum South, revives and re- 
vises an older interpretation of the con- 
flict: that the South, as a backward 
society wedded to a slave system, could 
not coexist with a powerful Northern 
capitalism. But some recent statistical 
studies question the assumption of stag- 
nation in the ante bellum Southern 
economy.’? For the antislavery move- 
ment, Duberman’s volume contains 


16 Sidney H. Aronson, Status and Kinship 
in the Higher Civil Service: Standards of 
Selection in the Administrations of John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Andrew Jack- 
son (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1964); C. Peter Magrath, Yazoo: Law 
and Politics in the New Republic: The Case 
of Fletcher v. Peck (Providence, R.I.: Brown 
University Press, 1966); and Leonard W. 
Levy, Jefferson and Civil Liberties: The 
Darker Side (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1963). 

17 Eugene D. Genovese, The Political Econ- 
omy of Slavery: Studies in the Economy and 
Society of the Slave South (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1965); Stanley L. Enger- 
man, “The Effects of Slavery Upon the 
Southern Economy: A Review of the Recent 
Debate,” Explorations in Entrepreneurial 
History, 2d ser, Vol. 4 (Winter 1967), pp. 
71-97. Other recent studies of slavery in- 
clude: Robert McColley, Slavery and Jeffer- 
sonian Virginia (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1964); Richard C. Wade, Slavery in 
the Cities: The South, 1820-1860 (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964); Edgar 
J. McManus, A History of Negro Slavery in 
New York (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1966); Warren S. Howard, Amer- 
ican Slavers and the Federal Law, 1837-1862 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1963); Joseph Karl Menn, 
The Large Slaveholders of Louisiana, 1860 
(New Orleans: Pelican, 1964); and William 
Kauffman Scarborough, The Overseer: Planta- 
tion Management in the Old South (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1966). 
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some stimulating essays on wide-ranging 
aspects of abolitionism and aims at a 
rehabilitation of the reputation of the 
abolitionists. On the politics of the 
period, Freehling, viewing the nullifica- 
tion controversy as a prelude to the 
war, maintains that the cause of that 
crisis was primarily fear on the part of 
South Carolinians that Congress might 
interfere with slavery at some future 
time.” Merk has provided an ac- 


18 Martin Duberman (ed.), The Antislavery 
Vanguard: New Essays on the Abolitionists 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1965). Other recent works on the antislavery 
movement include: David Brion Davis, The 
Problem of Slavery in Western Culture 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1966), 
the first of several projected volumes, carries 
the intellectual history of antislavery move- 
ments to 1770; Merton L. Dillon, Benjamin 
Lundy and the Struggle for Negro Freedom 
' (Urbana: University of Ilinois Press, 1966), 
treats aspects of the movement before 1830; 
Donald G. Mathews, Slavery and Methodism: 
A Chapter in American Morality, 1780-1845 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1965), details the internal conflict over slavery 
within that church. 

18 William W. Freehling, Prelude to Civil 
War: The Nullification Controversy in South 
Carolina, 1816-1836 (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1966). See also John Lofton, Insur- 
rection in South Carolina: The Turbulent 
World of Denmark Vesey (Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: Antioch Press, 1964), providing the 
details of the setting within which such fears 
arose. See also Holman [lamilton, Prologue 
to Conflict: The Crisis and Compromise of 
1850 (Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1964); Roy F. Nichols, Blueprints for 
Leviathan: American Style (New York: 
Atheneum, 1963); George Harmon Knoles 
(ed.), The Crisis of the Union, 1860-1861 
(Baton Rouge:, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1965); Erwin Stanley Bradley, The 
Triumph of Militant Republicanism: A Study 
of Pennsylvania and Presidential Politics, 
1860-1872 (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1964); Richard Orr Curry, A 
House Divided: A Study of Statehood Politics 
and the Copperhead Movement in West Vir- 
‘ginia (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1964); William E. Parrish, Turbulent 
Parinership: Missouri and the Union, 1861- 
1865 (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 
1963); and Charles-Lewis Wagandt, The 
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count of the politics and ideology of 
the “Manifest Destiny” of the mid- 
century.”° i 
Stampp has furnished a synthesis of 
the revisionist scholarship on Recon- 
struction, which rejects the assumption 
of Negro inferiority underlying much 
of the earlier work on this era.” Two 
significant studies, by L. and J. H. Cox 
and Brock, are fresh analyses of the 
complex politics of the immediate post- 
war years.” McPherson has revised an 
older notion with his emphasis on the 
efforts of abolitionists to secure Negro 
equality during the war and postwar 
years.’ Qn the state and local levels, 





Mighty Revolution: Negro Emancipation in 
Maryland, 1862-1864 (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1964). 

20 Frederick Merk, Manifest Destiny and 
Mission in American History: A Reinterpreta- 
tion (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963); 
Frederick Merk, with the collaboration of 
Lois Bannister Merk, The Monroe Doctrine 
and American Expansionism, 1843-1849 (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1966). For details 
on the history of the relations of the United 
States with its neighbors to the South and 
North, see Joseph Milton Nance, After San 
Jacinto: The Texas-Mexican Frontier, 1836- 
1841 (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1963) and Attack and Counier-Attack: The 
Texas-Mexican Frontier, 1842 (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1964); and Alvin C. 
Gluek, Jr., Minnesota and the Manifest Des- 
tiny of the Canadian Northwest: A Study 
in Canadian-American Relations (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1965). 

21 Kenneth M. Stampp, The Era of Recon- 
struction, 1865-1877 (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1965). See also the essays in Harold M. 
Hyman (ed.), New Frontiers of the American 
Reconstruction (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1966). 

22 LaWanda Cox and John H. Cox, Politics, 
Principle, and Prejudice, 1865-1866: Dilemma 
of Reconstruction America (New York: Free 
Press, 1963); W. R. Brock, An American 
Crisis: Congress and Reconstruction, 1865- 
1867 (New York: St. Martin’s, 1963). See 
also William Gillette, The Right to Vote: 
Politics and the Passage of the Fifteenth 
Amendment (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1965). 

23 James M. McPherson, The Struggle for 
Equality: Abolitionists and the Negro in the 
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Rose has provided a case study of the 
process of Reconstruction as it was 
carried out in one community, while 
Williamson and Rickardson have de- 
scribed the experience of the Negro in 
South Carolina and Florida, respec- 
tively, during this period. 

Several recent stuclies continue to 
revise notions about politics in the late 
nineteenth century. Unger’s appraisal 
of the issues involved in the money 
question in the 1860’s and 1870’s indi- 
cates that there were many contend- 
ing interests—not just inflation-minded 
farmers and deflation-minded busi- 
nessmen—whose acticns and opinions 
were based on a combination of ideology 
and self-interest.” On the contro- 
versy over the nature of Populism, 
Decker, in a statistical analysis based 
on county records of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, disputes the validity of the 
agrarian charge that railroads avoided 
taxation on their land grants; and 
Malin questions the idealism of the 
Populist leaders in Kensas, as well as 
their understanding cf the economic 
issues of the day.2® Other recent works 
Civil War and Reconstruction (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1964). 

24 Willie Lee Rose, Rezearsal for Recon- 
struction: The Port Royel Experiment (In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1964); Joel 
Williamson, After Slavero: The Negro in 
South Carolina during Reconstruction, 1861- 
1877 (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1965); and Joe M. Richardson, 
The Negro in the Reconstruction of Florida, 
1865-1877 (Tallahassee: Florida State Univer- 
sity, 1965). See also Alan Conway, The Ke- 
construction of Georgia (Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1966). 

25 Irwin Unger, The Greenback Era: A 
Social and Political History of American Fi- 
nance, 1865-1879 (Princetcn, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1964). 

26 Leslie E. Decker, Raiwoads, Lands, and 
Politics: The Taxation of the Railroad Land 
Grants, 1864-1897 (Providence, R.I.: Brown 
University Press, 1964); aml James C. Malin, 
A Concern About Humanty: Notes on Re- 
form, 1872-1912, at the Nctional and Kansas 
Levels of Thought (Lawrence, Kan.: By the 
Author, 1964). See also John D. Bowman, 
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on the late nineteenth century deal with 
questions of party organization and 
leadership. Rothman has detailed the 
establishment of disciplined party or- 
ganization in the United States Senate, 
while other writers have assessed the 
ability of national party leaders to 
adjust conflicting opinions about the 
political issues of the 1890’s.?* 

Much of the significant work on 
twentieth-century political history nec- 
essarily deals with issues of economic 
policy—regulation of business and the 
emergence of the welfare state. In two 
books, Kolko has made a sweeping re- 
assessment of the Progressive period, 
emphasizing the part played by busi- 
ness leaders in the enactment of fed- 
eral regulatory measures.” Important 


“An Economic Analysis of Midwestern Farm 
Land Values and Farm Land Income, 1860 to 
1900,” Yale Economic Essays, 5 (Fall 1965), 
pp. 317-352, questioning the conventional 
interpretation of a widespread agricultural 
depression in the late nineteenth century. Cf. 
Walter T. K. Nugent, The Tolerant Populists: 
Kansas Populism and Nativism (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1963), an argu- 
ment that populism was a political expression 
based on real economic grievances. 

27 David J. Rothman, Politics and Power: 
The United States Senate, 1869-1901 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1966); J. Rogers Hollingsworth, The W hirli- 
gig of Politics: The Democracy of Cleveland 
and Bryan (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1963); Stanley L. Jones, Tke Presi- 
dential Election of 1896 (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1964); Paul W. Glad, 
McKinley, Bryan and the People (Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, 1964); and Robert F. 
Durdeen, The Climax of Populism: The Elec- 
tion of 1896 (Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1965). See also Geoffrey 
Blodgett, The Gentle Reformers: Massachu- 
setts Democrats in the Cleveland Era (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1966), for a discussion of politics on the 
state level. 

“8 Gabriel Kolko, The Triumph of Con- 
servatism: A Reinterpretation of American 
History, 1900-1916 (New York: Free Press, 
1963) and Railroads and Regulation, 1877- 
1916 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1965). 
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works on specific issues include: Let- 
win’s careful analysis of the history of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, MacAvoy’s 
application of economic theory to ap- 
praise the results of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act before 1900, Haber’s study 
of the impact of the concept of ef- 
ficiency on Progressive thinking, and 
Bates’ description of the controversy 
over the leasing of government oil ‘re- 
serves to private interests in the second 
decade of the century? In their 
analyses of the role of social workers, 
Chambers and Lubove have thrown new 
light on the early history of the welfare 
state, as has Felt in describing the 
movement for effective child-labor laws 
in New York. Works by Levine, 


29 William Letwin, Law and Economic Pol- 
icy in America: The Evolution of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act (New York: Random House, 
1965); Paul W. MacAvoy, The Economic Ef- 
fects of Regulation: The Trunkline Railroad 
Cartels and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Before 1900 (Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.1.T. Press, 1965); Samuel Haber, Efficiency 
and Uplift: Scientific Management in the 
Progressive Era 1890-1920 (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1964); and Leonard J. 
Bates, The Origins of Teapot Dome: Progres- 
sives, Parties, and Petroleum, 1909-1921 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1963). 
See also Arthur M. Johnson, “Continuity and 
Change in Government-Business Relations,” 
in Change and Continuity in Twentieth- 
Century America, ed. John Braeman, Robert 
H. Bremner, and Everett Walters (Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1964). 

30 Clarke A. Chambers, Seedtime of Re- 
form: American Social Service and Social 
Action, 1918-1933 (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1963}; Roy Lubove, The 
Professional Altruist: The Emergence of Social 
Work as a Career, 1880-1920 (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965); and 
Jeremy P. Felt, Hostages of Fortune: Child 
Labor Reform in New York State (Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1965). For 
various aspects of the welfare state, see also: 
Gerald D. Nash, State Government and Eco- 
nomic Development: A History of Adminis- 
trative Policies in California, 1849-1933 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1964); Irwin Yellowitz, 
Labor and the Progressive Movement in New 
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Jaher, and Chalmers discuss the differ- 
ing reactions of intellectuals and writers 
to the problems of an industrial, urban 
order.*? 

An able summary of the expanding 
role of government in the 1930’s is con- 
tained in Leuchtenburg’s account of 
the New Deal in the new “American 
Nation” series.” Fine and Galambos 
have analyzed the experiences of two 
industries under the National Recov- 
ery Administration, while Hawley has 
shown the political dimensions of the 
New Deal’s handling of the monopoly 
problem.?* Cowing’s study of specula- 
tion in stock and commodity markets is 
useful to an understanding of govern- 
ment regulation in that area, as is de 
Bedts’ history of the early years of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 


York State, 1897-1916 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1965); Richard M. Abrams, 
Conservatism in a Progressive Era: Massa- 
chusetts Politics, 1900-1912 (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964); Hoyt 
Landon Warner, Progressivism in Okio, 1897- 
1917 (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1964); and Norman H. Clark, The Dry 
Years: Prohibition and Social Change in 
Washington (Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1965}. 

31 Daniel Levine, Varieties of Reform 
Thought (Madison: Wisconsin State Histori- 
cal Society, 1964); Frederick Cople Jaher, 
Doubters and Dissenters: Cataclysmic Thought 
in America, 1885-1918 (New York: Free 
Press, 1964); and David Mark Chalmers, The 
Social and Political Ideas of the Muckrakers 
(New York: Citadel, 1964). 

32 Wiliam E. Leuchtenburg, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal, 1932-1940 (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1963). 

33 Sidney Fine, The Automobile under the 
Blue Eagle: Labor, Management, and the 
Automobile Manufacturing Code (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1963); Louis 
Galambos, Competition and Cooperation: The 
Emergence of a National Trade Association 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966); and 
E. W. Hawley, The New Deal and the Prob- 
lem of Monopoly: A Study in Economic 
Ambivalence (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1966). 
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(SEC).3* Droze has zelated the early 
history of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity (TVA). Altmeyer has provided an 
account, as seen by aq insider, of the 
administration of the Social Security 
Administration; and Zortner has ex- 
plained the strategy of the National 
Labor Relations Board in testing key 
cases involving the coastitutionality of 
the Wagner Act. In An area In which 
little scholarly work has been done, 
Holley’s history of military aircraft 
procurement marks prczress.*® 

Turning to historica- aspects of civil 
liberties, Preston has raised questions 
about the policies and practices of the 
federal government toward “alien radi- 
cals” during the first -hree decades of 
the twentieth century.” Other works 
on this theme include: Johnson’s study 
of the origins of the American Civil 
Liberties Union; Aueroach’s examina- 
tion of the LaFollette Committee’s in- 
vestigation of violation. of union rights 
in the 1930’s; Felix’s controversial in- 
terpretation of the Seco-Vanzetti af- 


384C. B. Cowing, Popubsts, Plungers, and 
Progressives: A Social Hisory of Stock and 
Commodity Speculation, 890-1936 (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton Univ rsity Press, 1965) 
and Ralph F. de Bedts, Th New Deal’s SEC: 
The Formative Years (Nez York: Columbia 
University Press, 1964). 

35 William Henry Droze High Dams and 
Slack Waters: TVA Rebuigds a River (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1965); Arthur J. Altmeyar, The Formative 
Years of Social Security (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1966) and Richard C. 
Cortner, The Wagner Act Cases (Knoxville: 
University of Tennessee Pr ss, 1964). 

86 Irving Brinton Holley Jr, Buying Air- 
craft: Materiel Procuremen- for the Army Air 
Forces (Washington, D.C.: Dffice of the Chief 
of Military History, Department of the Army, 
1964). See also John Mort n Blum, From the 
Morgenthau Diaries: Years of Urgency, 1938- 
1941 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1965) for a 
description of the role ci Morgenthau in 
organizing war production. 

37 William Preston, Jr, Aliens and Dis- 
senters: Federal Suppresfon of Radicals, 
1903-1933 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). 
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fair; and Latham’s analysis of the role 
of Communists in the federal govern- 
ment in the 1930’s and 1940’s.38 Roche 
has ventured a positive assessment of 
the American record on civil liberties 
during the past half-century; but 
Hofstadter has focused on the other 
side of the record, placing the “para- 
noid right-wing” in long-term historical 
perspective.*® 

_ Recent work by diplomatic historians 
subjects the American record on foreign 
policy to a critical evaluation. La 
Feber has revived the argument that 
American overseas expansion in the late 
nineteenth century resulted from a 
need for foreign markets; his conclu- 
sions should be considered in relation to 
the quantitative data presented in 
Lipsey’s study of United States foreign 
trade, 1879-1923. Healy has pre- 
sented the details of the establishment 


38 Donald Johnson, Tke Challenge to Amer- 
ican Freedoms: World War I and the Rise 
of the American Civil Liberties Union (Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky Press, 1963) ; 
Jerold S. Auerbach, Labor and Liberty: The 
LaFolletie Committee and the New Deal 
(Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966) ; 
David Felix, Protest: Sacco-Vanzetti and the 
Intellectuals (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1965); and Earl Latham, The Com- 
munist Controversy in Washington: From the 
New Deal to McCarthy (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1966). See also 
Frank A. Warren, IH, Liberals and Commu- 
nism: The “Red Decade” Revisited (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1966). 

39 John P. Roche, Tke Quest for the 
Dream: The Development of Civil Rights and 
Human Relations in Modern America (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1963) and 
Richard Hofstadter, The Paranoid Style in 
American Politics and Other Essays (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965). 

40 Walter La Feber, The New Empire: An 
Interpretation of American Expansion, 1860- 
1898 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1963) and Robert Lipsey, Price and Quantity 
Trends in the Foreign Trade of the United 
States (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1963). 
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of the Cuban protectorate. Munro’s 
work reveals the role of business inter- 
ests in intervention in the Caribbean in 
the first two decades of the century, 
and Burns’ book analyzes diplomatic 
and economic relations with Brazil.** 
Gardner has reassessed the diplomacy 
of the New Deal, emphasizing that the 
foreign policy of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration continued earlier trends in 
encouraging American economic expan- 
sion abroad.*® Pike has focused on the 
critical issue in the relations of the 
United States with Chile since the 1930’s 
—-continued support of the privileged 
sectors of Chilean society—while Con- 
nell-Smith has viewed the Pan-American 
movement as a device to preserve United 
States hegemony in the hemisphere.** 
Grenville and Young and Herrick have 
traced the history of the “Big Navy” 
idea in the late nineteenth century.* 


41 David F. Healy, The United States in 
Cuba, 1898-1902: Generals, Politicians, and 
the Search for Policy (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1963). See also Edward J. 
Berbusse, The United States in Puerto Rico, 
1898-1900 (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1966). 

42 Dana G. Munro, Intervention and Dollar 
Diplomacy im the Caribbean, 1900-1921 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1964) and E. Bradford Burns, The Unwritten 
Alliance: Rio-Branco and Braszilian-American 
Relations (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1966). 

43 Lloyd C. Gardner, Economic Aspects of 
New Deal Diplomacy (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1964). See also Raymond 
A. Esthus, From Enmity to Alliance: U.S.- 
Australian Relations, 1931-1941 (Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1964), a case 
study of trade problems with a small country 
exporting raw materials. 

44 Frederick B. Pike, Chile and the United 
States, 1880-1962: The Emergence of Chile’s 
Social Crisis and the Challenge to United 
States Diplomacy (Notre Dame, Ind.: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1963) and Gordon 
Connell-Smith, Tke Inter-American System 
(New York: Oxford University Press, under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, 1966). 

45 John A. S. Grenville and George Berkeley 
Young, Politics, Strategy, and American Di- 
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Works on defense planning by Wheeler 
for the 1920’s and Davis for the 1940’s 
reveal the extent of influence exerted 
by naval officers in defining basic aims 
of foreign policy.*® In a more conven- 
tional vein, Rappaport, Borg, and 
Friend have traced the details of the 
evolving crisis in the Far East in the 
1930’s, and Jonas has analyzed the 
basic assumptions of the isolationists of 
that decade.*7 A major work is Tsou’s 
exploration of the tangled United States 
policy toward China in the 19405.48 
An old topic, Anglo-American relations, 
receives a new type of treatment in 
Russett’s use of sociological analysis of 
the various relationships.*® 


plomacy: Studies in Foreign Policy, 1873- 
1917 (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1966) and Walter R. Herrick, Jr., The 
American Naval Revolution (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1966). 

48 Gerald E. Wheeler, Prelude to Pearl Har- 
bor: The United States Navy and the Far 
East, 1921-1931 (Columbia: University of 
Missouri Press, 1963) and Vincent Davis, 
Postwar Defense Policy and the U.S. Navy, 
1943-1946 (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1966). 

47 Armin Rappaport, Henry L. Stimson and 
Japan, 1931-1933 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1963); Dorothy Borg, The 
United States and the Far Eastern Crisis of 
1933-1938: From the Manchurian Incident 
through the Initial Stage of the Undeclared 
Sino-Japanese War (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1964); Theodore 
Friend, Between Two Empires: The Ordeal 
of the Philippines, 1929-1946 (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1965); and 
Manfred Jonas, Jsolationism in America, 1935- 
1941 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1966). 

48 Tang Tsou, America’s Failure in China, 
1941-50 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1963). 

£8 Bruce M. Russett, Community and Con- 
tention: Britain and America in the Twentieth 
Century (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, 
1963). See also R. G. Neale, Great Britain 
and United States Expansion, 1898-1900 (East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 
1966) and Herbert Nicholas, Britain and the 
U.S.A. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1963). 
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On the history of World War II, 
Buchanan’s survey of the United States 
record chronicles the major battles and 
campaigns, but Greenfield has directed 
attention to some of the fundamental 
policy decisions.*°° The experience of 
the army in administering civil affairs 
during World War II is related by 
Rundell and by Coles and Weinberg.** 
Caraley’s study of military unification 
stresses the maneuvering for position 
by leaders of the armed forces, and 
Derthick has depicted the ‘activity of 
the National Guard Association as a 
pressure group.®? 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY 


The analysis of forces contributing 
to economic growth continues to be the 
major focus of interest for economic 
historians, in contrast to the concern 
of an earlier generation with institu- 
tional development and economic inter- 
pretation of political events. Bruchey’s 
study traces the historical emergence of 


50 A. Russell Buchanan, The United States 
and World War II (2 vols.; New York: 
Harper & Row, 1964) and Kent Roberts 
Greenfield, American Strategy in World War 
U: A Reconsideration (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1963). See also Samuel Eliot 
Morison, The Two-Ocean War: A Skort His- 
tory of the United States Navy in the Second 
World War (Boston: Little, Brown, 1963), a 
summary of his fifteen volumes of naval 
history. During 1963-1966, ten more volumes 
of the official history of World War II were 
issued, aS well as two on the Korean conflict. 

51 Walter Rundell, Jr, Black Market 
Money: The Collapse of US. Military Cur- 
rency Control in World War II (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1964) and Harry L. Coles and Albert K. 
Weinberg, Civil Affairs: Soldiers Become Gov- 
ernors (United States Army in World War 
II: Special Studies) (Washington, D.C.: 
Office of the Chief of Military History, De- 
partment of the Army, 1964). 

52 Demetrios Caraley, The Politics of Mili- 
tary Unification: A Study of Conflict and the 
Policy Process (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1966) and Martha Derthick, The 
National Guard in Politics (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965). 
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the necessary conditions for industriali- 
zation in the United States prior to the 
Civil War, taking into account in the 
synthesis political and social as well as 
economic factors.” The volume on the 
Industria] Revolution in The Cambridge 
Economic History of Europe focuses on 
developments on that continent, but it 
contains much material of relevance to 
an understanding of American economic 
history.“ A new volume published by 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search represents an advance in ex- 
tending the measurement of economic 
magnitudes back into the early nine- 
teenth century.®° North’s summary of 
American economic history concentrates 
on aspects of the experience that can be 
quantified, thereby demonstrating some 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
quantitative approach of the “new” 
economic history.°* For the recent pe- 
riod, Vatter’s analysis of the 1950's, 
using growth theory, places the history 


53 Stuart Bruchey, The Roots of American 
Economic Growth, 1607-1861: An Essay in 
Social Causation (New York: Harper & Row, 
1965). See also George Rogers Taylor, 
“American Economic Growth Before 1840: 
An Exploratory Essay,” Journal of Economic 
History, XXIV (December 1964), pp. 427- 
444, 

54H. J. Habakkuk and M. M. Postan 
(eds.), The Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe, Vol. VI: The Industrial Revolution 
and After: Incomes, Population, and Techno- 
logical Change (2 parts; New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1965). l 

55 Conference on Research in Income and 
Wealth, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Output, Employment, and Productivity 
in the United States after 1800 (“Studies in 
Income and Wealth,” Vol. 30; New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1966). 

58 Douglass C. North, Growth and Welfare 
in the American Past: A New Economic 
History (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1966). See R. W. Fogel, “The New 
Economic History, I: Its Findings and Meth- 
ods,” and Lance Davis, “The New Economic 
History, II: Professor Fogel and the New 
Economic History,” Economic History Re- 
view, 2d ser, XIX (December 1966), pp. 
642-663, for a recent discussion of this devel- 
opment in historiography. 
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of that decade in the context of long- 
run economic growth.5" 

Various works deal with specific 
aspects of economic growth. Hurst’s 
detailed examination of the lumber in- 
dustry of Wisconsin in the nineteenth 
century has broad implications; he 
stresses the way in which growth was 
promoted by the formal legal order 
which reflected the objectives and 
values of the day. The demographic 
analyses made by Eldridge and Thomas 
explore the relationships between popu- 
lation redistribution and economic op- 
portunities since 1870.5° Lebergott, in 
addition to providing a compendium of 
statistical data on the labor force, has 
examined the relationship between man- 
power and growth. Schmookler uses 
case studies of inventions in several in- 
dustries to probe the connection be- 
tween technological progress and eco- 
nomic change. Two aspects of “long 
swings” in American economic growth 
are investigated in works by Williamson, 
relating these phenomena to the trade 
balance in the nineteenth century, and 
Abramovitz, assessing the evidence of 
long waves in construction since the 
Civil War. 

While some scholars were advancing 


57 Harold G. Vatter, The U.S. Economy in 
the 1950’s: An Economic History (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1963). 

58 James Willard Hurst, Law and Economic 
. Growth: The Legal History of the Lumber 
Industry in Wisconsin, 1836-1915 (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964). 

59 Hope T. Eldridge and Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas, Population Redistribution and Eco- 
nomic Growth, United States, 1870-1950, Vol. 
III: Demographic Analysis and Interrelations 
(Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1964). 

60 Stanley Lebergott, Manpower in Eco- 
nomic Growth: The United States Record 
since 1800 (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964). 

6l Jacob Schmookler, Invention and Eco- 
nomic Growth (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1966). 

62 Jeffrey G. Williamson, American Growth 
and the Balance of Payments, 1820-1913: A 
Study of the Long Swing (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
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new hypotheses to explain economic 
growth, others were subjecting several 
popular theories to careful scrutiny. 
Essays on economic change during the 
Civil War period, contained in the 
volume edited by Gilchrist and Lewis, 
challenge the widely held assumption 
that the conflict was a decisive factor 
in the industrialization of the United 
States." Results of research by Fish- 
low and Fogel raise questions con- 
cerning another traditional view—that 
of the railroad as the crucial force 
in American economic development.®* 
Rostow’s concept of the “take-off” 
into sustained economic growth, as one 
of several successive stages in the evolu- 
tion of a society, has attracted consider- 
able attention, but economic historians 
have already questioned the historical 
basis of the theory.© 

Turning to specific sectors of the 
economy, Temin has utilized the tools 
of economic theory to determine the 
basic factors in the growth of the steel 


versity of North Carolina Press, 1963); and 
Moses Abramovitz, Evidences of Long Swings 
in Aggregate Construction Since the Civil War 
(New York: Columbia University Press, for 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1964), 

83 David T. Gilchrist and W. David Lewis 
(eds.), Economic Change in the Civil War 
Era (Greenville, Del: Eleutherian Mills- 
Hagley Foundation, 1965). The controversy 
was stimulated by Thomas G. Cochran, “Did 
the Civil War Retard Industrialization?”, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLVIII 
(September 1961), pp. 197-210. For a review 
of the literature, see Stanley L. Engerman, 
“The Economic Impact of the Civil War,” 
Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, 2d 
ser, II (Spring 1966), pp. 176-199. 

6t Albert Fishlow, American Railroads and 
the Transformation of the Ante Bellum Econ- 
omy (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1965) and Robert William Fogel, Reil- 
roads and American Economic Growth: Es- 
says in Econometric History (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1964). 

65 W. W. Rostow (ed.), The Economics of 
Take-Off Into Sustained Growth, Proceedings 
of a conference held by the International 
Economic Association (New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1963). 
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industry before 1900.66 Aspects of in- 
dustrial history in the twentieth century 
can be traced in the following books: 
Williamson ef al. on petroleum; Rae 
and Nevins and Hill on automobiles; 
Hidy, Hill, and Nevins on lumber; and 
Soltow on small firms in the metal- 
working trades.” Other works to be 
noted include Forsyth’s pioneering 
study of the business press before 1865, 
Coleman’s analysis of the role of the 
entrepreneur in manufacturing indus- 
tries in Rhode Island to 1860, and 
Overton’s history of the Burlington 
Lines; essays in the volume edited by 
Aitken illustrate varied approaches to 
the study of entrepreneurial history.®* 


66 Peter Temin, Iron and Steel in Nine- 
teenth-Century America: An Economic In- 
quiry (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, 1964). 
See also Joseph E. Walker, Hopewell Village: 
A Social and Economic History of an Iron- 
Making Community (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1966) and James D. 
Norris, Frontier Iron: The Maramec Iron 
Works, 1826-1876 (Madison: Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, 1964). 

87 Harold F. Williamson et al, The Amer- 
ican Petroleum Indusiry: The Age of Energy, 
1899-1959 (Evanston, I: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1963); John B. Rae, The Amer- 
ican Automobile: A Brief History (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1965); Allan 
Nevins and Frank Ernest Hill, Ford: Decline 
and Rebirth, 1933-1962 (New York: Scribner’s, 
1963); Ralph W. Hidy, Frank Ernest Hill, 
and Allan Nevins, Timber and Men: The 
Weyerhaeuser Story (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1963); and James H. 
Soltow, Origins of Small Business: Metal 
Fabricators and Machinery Makers in New 
England, 1890-1957 (Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1965). See also Mira 
Wilkins and Frank Ernest Hil], American 
Business Abroad: Ford on Six Continents 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1964), 

68 David P. Forsyth, The Business Press in 
America, 1750-1865 (Philadelphia: Chilton, 
1964); Peter J. Coleman, The Transformation 
of Rhode Island, 1790-1860 (Providence, R.I.: 
Brown University Press, 1963); Richard C. 
Overton, Burlington Route: A History of the 
Burlington Lines (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1965); and Hugh G. J. Aitken (ed.), 
Explorations in Enterprise (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1965). On trans- 
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Friedman and Schwartz’ monumental 
study of monetary history since 1867 
considers many aspects of political and 
economic history in exploring the inter- 
relations between the stock of money 
and economic change. Juster’s sta- 
tistical study for the National Bureau 
sets forth the details of the long-term 
rise in the share of household capital- 
formation in total capital-formation,”° 
Covering various aspects of financial 
history, Keller has examined the life- 
insurance business at the turn of the 
century; Sobel, the history of the stock 
exchange; and Smith, foreign investment 
on the American frontier in the mid- 
nineteenth century.™ 


portation history, see also ‘Ronald E. Shaw, 
Erie Water West: A History of the Erie 
Canal, 1792-1854 (Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1966); Giles T. Brown, Ships 
That Sail No More: Marine Transportation 
from San Diego to Puget Sound, 1910-1940 
(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 
1966); Henry Pickering Walker: The Wagon- 
masters: High Plains Freighting from the 
Earliest Days of the Sante Fe Trail to 1860 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma ‘Press, 
1966); and George Rogers Taylor, “The Be- 
ginnings of Mass Transportation in Urban 
America,” Smithsonian Journal of History, I 
(Summer 1966), pp. 35-50, and I (Autumn 
1966), pp. 31-54. 

89 Milton Friedman and Anna Jacobson 
Schwartz, A Monetary History of the United 
States, 1867-1960 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1963). See also -Harold 
Barger, The Management of Money: A Sur- 
vey of American Experience (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1964); Paul B. Trescott, Financing 
American Enterprise: The Story of Com- 
mercial Banking (New York: Harper & Row, 
1963); and Elmus R. Wicker, Federal Reserve 
Monetary Policy, 1917-1933 (New York: 
Random House, 1966). 

70F, Thomas Juster, Household Capital- 
Formation and Financing, 1897-1962 (New 
York: Columbia University Press, for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1966). 

72 Morton Keller, The Life Insurance Enter- 
prise, 1885—1910: A Study in the Limits of 
Corporate Power (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1963); Robert Sobel, 
The Big Board: A History of the New York 
Stock Market (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1965); and Alice E. Smith, George 
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For agriculture, several important re- 
gional studies have appeared. Bogue 
has combined breadth and detail in re- 
examining many of the accepted gener- 
alizations about farming in the central 
corn belt of Illinois and Iowa in the 
nineteenth century.7? Clark has mined 
the available quantitative and qualita- 
tive evidence to show trends in grain 
production and trade in the Middle 
West before the Civil War.7? Lampard 
has provided an account of the dairy 
industry in Wisconsin; Fite, of farmers 
on the frontier after the Civil War; and 
Schlebecker, of the western cattle in- 
dustry since 1900, while Gates has sur- 
veyed developments in agriculture dur- 
ing the Civil War years.’* Fite has ana- 


Smith’s Money: A Scottish Investor in Amer- 
ica (Madison: Wisconsin State Historical So- 
ciety, 1966). See also Lance E. Davis, “The 
Investment Market, 1870-1914: The Evolu- 
tion of a National Market,” Journal of Eco- 
nomic History, XXV (September 1965), pp. 
355-399, and “The Capital Markets and In- 
dustrial Concentration: The U.S. and U.K: A 
Comparative Study,” Economic History Re- 
view, 2d ser, XIX (August 1966), pp. 255- 
272. 

72 Allan G. Bogue, From Prairie to Corn 
Belt: Farming on the Illinois and Iowa Prai- 
ries in the Nineteenth Century (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1963). 

73 John G. Clark, The Grain Trade in the 
Old Northwest (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1966). 

74 Eric E. Lampard, The Rise of the Dairy 
Industry in Wisconsin: A Study in Agricul- 
tural Change, 1820-1920 (Madison: Wisconsin 
State Historical Society, 1963); Gilbert C. 
Fite, The Farmers’ Frontier, 1865-1900 (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1966); John 
T. Schlebecker, Catile-Raising on the Plains, 
1900-1961 (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1963); and Paul W. Gates, Agriculture 
and the Civil War (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1965). See also James C. Bonner, A 
History of Georgia Agriculture, 1732—1860 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1964); 
Hiram M. Drache, The Day of the Bonanza: 
A History of Bonanza Farming in the Red 
River Valley of the North (Fargo: North 
Dakota Institute for Regional Studies, 1964) ; 
and Gene M. Gressley, Bankers and Cattlemen 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1966). The 
following works detail the history of indi- 
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lyzed one aspect of the co-operative 
movement since the 1920’s, and Shover 
and Conrad have related the story of 
the agriculture distress of the 19308.75 
A valuable statistical work is Pressly 
and Scofield’s compilation of farm 
real estate values by county since 
1350." 

In labor history, several works shed 
new light on the major industrial con- 
flicts of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries: Brody on the steel 
strike of 1919, Friedheim on the 
general strike in Seattle of the same 
year, Ward and Rogers on the miners’ 
strike in Alabama in 1894, Adams on 
the disputes investigated by the United 
States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions before World War I, and Broehl 
on the Molly Maguires.7*7 Brody and 


vidual business units in agriculture: Leonard 
J. Arrington, Beet Sugar in the West: A His- 
tory of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company, 
1891-1966 (Seattle: University of Washington . 
Press, 1966); W. M. Pearce, The Matador 
Land and Cattle Company (Norman: Univer- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1964); Lester F. 
Sheffy, The Francklyn Land & Cattle Com- 
pany: A Panhandle Enterprise, 1882-1957 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1963); 
and A. Ray Stephens, The Taft Ranch: A 
Texas Principality (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1964), 

75 Gilbert C. Fite, Farm to Factory: A His- 
tory of the Consumers Co-operative Associa- 
tion (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 
1965); John L. Shover, Cornbelt Rebellion: 
The Farmers’ Holiday Association (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1965}; and David 
E. Conrad, Tke Forgotten Farmers: The Story 
of Sharecroppers in the New Deal (Urbana: 
University of Ilinois Press, 1965). 

76 Thomas J. Pressly and William H. Sco- 
field (eds.), Farm Real Estate Values in the 
United States by Counties, 1850-1959 (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1965). 

77 David Brody, Labor in Crisis: The Steel 
Strike of 1919 (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1965); Robert L. Friedheim, The Seattle Gen- 
eral Strike (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1964); Robert D. Ward and William 
W. Rogers, Labor Revolt in Alabama: The 
Great Strike of 1894 (University: University 
of Alabama Press, 1965); Graham Adams, Jr., 
Age of Industrial Violence, 1910-1915: The 
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Richardson have furnished case studies 
of unionization in meat packing and 
railroads, respectively.7* Tafts history 
of organized labor focuses on union 
policy at the national level, but eco- 
nomic effects of unionism are assessed 
by Lewis.” 

A crucial but almost totally neglected 
subject receives attention in Thern- 
strom’s analysis of social mobility in 
nineteenth-century Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts; his conclusions, based on 
manuscript census records, have broad 
implications, challenging not only as- 
sumptions of historians, but also theo- 
ries of sociologists.8° Changing con- 
cepts of success in America, as derived 
from literary sources, have been studied 
by Cawelti.®  Lampman’s work repre- 
sents a significant advance in our 
knowledge of trends in the distribution 
of wealth since the 1920s. Calhoun 
has analyzed the problems of phy- 
sicians, Jawyers, and Protestant clergy- 
men in professionalizing their vocations 


Activities and Findings of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1966); and 
Wayne G. Broehl, Jr, The Molly Maguires 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1964). 

78 David Brody, The Butcher Workmen: A 
Study of Unionization (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1964) and Reed C. 
Richardson, The Locomotive Engineer, 1863- 
1963: A Century of Railway Labor Relations 
and Work Rules (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1963). 

73 Philip Taft, Organized Labor in American 
History (New York: Harper & Row, 1964) 
and H. G. Lewis, Unionism and Relative 
Wages in the United States (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1963). 

80 Stephan Thernstrom, Poverty and Prog- 
ress: Social Mobility in a Nineteenth-Century 
City (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1964), 

81John G. Cawelti, Apostles of the Self- 
Made Man (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1965). 

82 Robert J. Lampman, The Share of Top 
Wealth-Holders in National Wealth, 1922- 
1956 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1964). 
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in the century from 1750 to 1850.5 
On demography, Potter has contributed 
an essay on American population 
growth, 1700-1850, to the volume 
edited by Glass and Eversley; and 
Coale and Zelnik have suggested some 
relationships between population and 
various other matters, as well as sup- 
plying new annual estimates of white 
births from 1855 to 1960.84 The broad 
theme of technological change and 
social adjustment is explored in the 
essays on the impact of the railroad 
upon nineteenth-century society con- 
tained in the volume edited by Mazlish; 
Morison has provided several case 
studies of the effects of technological 
innovations.®° 

Much of the recent work in urban 
history consists of “biographies” of 
individual cities. Various facets of 
community development can be seen in 


books by Brown on Kansas City to 


1870, Green on Washington since 1879, 
Fahey on Spokane, Kane on Minneap- 


83 Daniel H. Calhoun, Professional Lives in 
America: Structure and Aspiration, 1750- 
1850 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1965). See also James G. Burrow, 
AMA: Voice of American Medicine (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1963) and Robert 
M. Warner, Profile of a Profession: A History 
of the Michigan State Dental Association 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1964). 

8 D. V, Glass and D. E. Eversley (eds.), 
Population in History: Essays in Historical 
Demography (Chicago: Aldine, 1965) and 
Ansley J. Coale and Melvin Zelik, New Esti- 
mates of Fertility and Population in the 
United States: A Study of Annual White 
Births from 1855 to 1960 and of Completeness 
of Enumeration in the Censuses front 1880 to 
1960 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1963), 

85 Bruce Mazlish (ed.), The Railroad and 
the Space Program: An Exploration in His- 
torical Analogy (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. 
Press, 1965) and Elting E. Morison, Men, 
Machines, and Modern Times (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.J.T. Press, 1966). See also Brooke 
Hindle, Technology in Early America: Needs 
and Opportunities for Study (Chapel Hil: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1966). 
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dlis, Smith on two small cities in Wis- 
consin to 1875, and Soltow on colonial 
Williamsburg. Two different inter- 
Dretations of nineteenth-century urban 
Solitics are set forth in studies by 
Mandelbaum and Callow of Tweed and 
his New York machine.*? Green and 
McKelvey have written summaries of 
the American urban experience, but 
the essays in the volumes edited by 
Handlin and Burchard and by Hauser 
and Schnore emphasize the need for 
better conceptualization of urbanization 
as a social process before any mean- 
ingful synthesis of urban history can 
be made.® 

Books by Scheiner and Osofsky rep- 
resent much-needed study of the Negro 
in an urban setting; both focus on the 
social, economic, and political life of the 
Negroes of New York City in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 


86 A. Theodore Brown, 
munity: Kansas City to 1870 (Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press, 1963); Con- 
stance M. Green, Washington: Capital City, 
1879-1950 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963); John Fahey, Inland Em- 
pire: D. C. Corbin and Spokane (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1965); Lucile 
M. Kane, The Waterfall that Built a City: 
The Falls of St. Anthony in Minneapolis 
(St. Paul: Minnesota Historical Society, 
1966); Alice E. Smith, Millstone and Saw: 
The Origins of Neenak-Menasha (Madison: 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, 1966); 
and James H. Soltow, The Economic Role of 
Williamsburg (Charlottesville: Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg [Distributed by the University 
Press of Virginia], 1965). 

87 Seymour J. Mandelbaum, Boss Tweed’s 
New York (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1965) and Alexander B. Callow, Jr., The 
Tweed Ring (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1966). 

88 Constance M. Green, The Rise of Urban 
America (New York: Harper & Row, 1965); 
Blake McKelvey, The Urbanization of Amer- 
ica, 1860-1915 (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1963); Oscar Handlin 
and John Burchard (eds.), The Historian and 
the City (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, 
1963}; and Philip M. Hauser and Leo E. 
Schnore (eds.), The Study of Urbanization 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965). 
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ries.8° Logan has provided a substan- 
tial survey of the experience of the 
Negro in North Carolina after Recon- 
struction.°° Meier has analyzed Negro 
attitudes and programs in the late 
nineteenth century; on the other side, 
Newby has outlined the dimensions of 
anti-Negro thought after the turn of 
the century.”! Lee’s study of Negro 
troops in World War II puts the army’s 
racial practices in an unfavorable light.” 

The frontier hypothesis of Frederick 
Jackson Turner has been newly re- 
evaluated by Billington, who argues 
that the frontier experience created a 
difference of degree rather than of 
mutation but that it is impossible to 
measure the frontier impact on Amer- 
ican traits and institutions.” On the 
other hand, Philbrick and Miyakawa 
have refuted the Turner thesis—the 
former in a survey of the “Old West” 
and the latter in a sociological study 


. of church denominations in the Ohio 


89 Seth M. Scheiner, Negro Mecca: A His- 
tory of the Negro in New York City, 1865— 
1920 (New York: New York University Press, 
1965) and Gilbert Osofsky, Harlem: The 
Making of a Ghetto: Negro New York, 1890- 
1930 (New York: Harper & Row, 1966). 
See also Arvarh E. Strickland, History of the 
Chicago Urban League (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1966). 

9° Frenise A. Logan, The Negro in North 
Carolina, 1876-1894 (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina, 1964). 

91 August Meier, Negro Thought in Amer- 
ica, 1880-1915: Racial Ideologies in the Age 
of Booker T. Washington (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1963) and I. A. 
Newby, Jim Crow’s Defense: Anti-Negro 
Thought in America, 1900-1930 (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1965). For a recent survey of the history of 
the Negro, see August Meier and Elliott M. 
Rudwick, From Plantation to Ghetto: An 
Interpretive History of American Negroes 
New York: Hill & Wang, 1966). 

92 Ulysses Lee, The Employment of Negro 
Troops (United States Army in World War 
II: Special Studies) (Washington, D.C.: Office 
of the Chief of Military History, Department 
of the Army, 1966). 

83 Ray A. Billington, America’s Frontier 
Heritage (New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1966). 
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Valley in the early nin-teenth century.** 
Important essays on mneteenth-century 
land-disposal policy, iby LeDuc and 
Gates, appear in the wolume edited by 
Ottoson.2® Steckmess:r has examined 
the growth of the popwar image of four 
well-known Western “teroes.” °° Works 
by Winther and Paul »rovide syntheses 
of frontier history in the second half 
of the nineteenth cenairy—the former 
for transportation ane the latter for 
mining.” Pomeroy, Ostrander, and 
Lamar have made studs of the “Pacific 
slope,” Nevada, and “he territories of 
the “far southwest.’ Aspects of 


$4 Francis A. Philbrick, The Rise of the 
West, 1754-1830 (New York: Harper & Row, 
1965) and T. Scott Miyakawa, Protestants 
and Pioneers: Individualisn and Conformity 
on the American Frontier (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1964). 

95 Thomas LeDuc, “Hiswry and Appraisal 
of U.S. Land Policy to 1862” and Paul W. 
Gates, “The Homestead A-t: Free Land Pol- 
icy in Operation, 1862-195,” in Land Use 
Policy and Problems in th. United States, ed. 
Howard W. Ottoson (Lin-ln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1963). Se= also Victor West- 
phall, The Public Domai: in New Mexico, 
1854-1891 (Albuquerque: Jniversity of New 
Mexico Press, 1965) for = detailed study of 
land disposal in that terrimry. 

56 Kent Ladd Steckmesser, The Western 
Hero in History and Legezd (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1965). 

T Oscar O. Winther, Ehe Transportation 
Frontier: Trans-Mississip West, 1865-1890 
(New York: Holt, Rinehar & Winston, 1964) 
and Rodman W. Paul, Minmg Frontiers of the 
Far West, 1848-1880 (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1963). Other books on mining 
include: W. Turrentine Jackson, Treasure Hill: 
Portrait of a Silver Minirz Camp (Tucson: 
University of Arizona Press, 1963), a case 
study of an Arizona distrEt, and Russell R. 
Elliott, Nevada’s Twentiex:-Century Mining 
Boom: Tonopah; Goldf- ld; Ely (Reno: 
University of Nevada Prese 1966). 

88 Earl Pomeroy, The Pacific Slope: A 
History of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Utah, and Nevada CNew York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1965); Gilmen M. Ostrander, 
Nevada: The Great Rotter Borough, 1859- 
1964 (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1966); 
and Howard R. Lamar, Tze Far Southwest, 
1846-1912: A  Territoria- History (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1966). 
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Indian relations in the nineteenth cen- 
tury are considered in works by Hagan, 
Fritz, and Berkhofer; this subject in 
the setting of the seventeenth century 
is discussed by Vaughan.°® 

Smith has assessed some of the 
reasons for the decline of interest in 
immigration history and has offered 
suggestions to revive scholarship in this 
field.2°° Noteworthy books on the sub- 
ject include Cole’s assessment of the 
changing role of the immigrant in an 
industrial community and Fishman’s 
analysis of efforts by immigrant groups 
to maintain linguistic identity in the 
United States.1°* Gossett has described 


88 William T. Hagan, Indian Police and 
Judges: Experiments in Acculturation and 
Control (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1966); Henry E. Fritz, The Movement 
for Indian Assimilation, 1860-1890 (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1963); Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr., Salvation 
and the Savage: An Analysis of Protestant 
Missions and American Indian Response, 
1787-1862 (Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1965); and Alden T. Vaughan, 
New England Frontier: Puritans and Indians, . 
1620-1675 (Boston: Little, Brown, 1965). 

100 Timothy L. Smith, “New Approaches to 
the History of Immigration in Twentieth- 
Century America,” American Historical Re- 
view, LX XI (July 1966), pp. 1,265-1,279. 

101 Donald B. Cole, Immigrant City: Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, 1845—1921 (Chapel Hil, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1963) and 
Joshua A. Fishman et al, Language Loyalty 
in the United States: The Maintenance and 
Perpetuation of Non-English Mother Tongues 
by American Ethnic and Religious Groups 
(The Hague, 1966). For the history of 
specific immigrant groups, see: Theodore 
Saloutos, The Greeks in the United States 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1964); Earl F. Niehaus, The Irish in New 
Orleans, 1800-1860 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1965); Thomas M. 
Brown, T[rish-American Nationalism, 1870- 
1890 (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1966); Terry 
G. Jordan, German Seed in Texas Soil: Im- 
migrant Farmers in Nineteenth-Century Texas 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1966); 
Gunther Barth, Bitter Strength: A History of 
the Chinese in the United States, 1850-1870 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1964) ; and Ping Chiu, Chinese Labor in Cali- 
fornia, 1850-1880: An Economic Study 
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various kinds of ethnic tensions in 
American history; Kinzer has analyzed 
the role of the American Protective 
Association in the anti-Catholic move- 
ment; and Chalmers and Alexander 
have related the activity of the Ku 
Klux Klan in the 1920’s,*° 

In other areas of social history, 
Cutlip has given an account of 
the commercialization of philanthropy; 
Curti has recorded the philanthropic ef- 
forts of the United States in other 
lands; and James has provided a new 
explanation for the espousal of humani- 
tarlanism by the Quakers.*°? Langsam’s 
study describes a nineteenth-century 
effort to protect neglected children; 
Riegel and Kraditor have discussed the 
women’s rights movement.*°* Lewis has 
directed attention to the issue of penal 


(Madison: Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
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102 Thomas F. Gossett, Race: The History 
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Methodist University Press, 1963); Donald L. 
_ Kinzer, An Episode in Anti-Catholicism: The 
American Protective Association (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1964); 
Charles C. Alexander, The Ku Klux Klan in 
the Southwest (Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1965); and David M. Chalmers, 
Hooded Americanism: The First Century of 
the Ku Klux Klan, 1865-1965 (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1965). 

103 Scott M. Cutlip, Fund-Raising in the 
United States: lis Role in. America’s Philan- 
thropy (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1965); Merle Curti, American 
Philanthropy Abroad: A History (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1963; and Sydney V. James, A People Among 
Peoples: Quaker Benevolence in Eighteenth- 
Century America (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1963). 

104 Miriam Z. Langsam, Children West: A 
History of the Placing-Out System of the 
New York Children’s Aid Society, 1853-1890 
(Madison: Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
1964); Robert E. Riegel, American Feminists 
(Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 
1963}; and Aileen S. Kraditor, The Ideas of 
the Woman Suffrage Movement, 1890-1920 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1965). 
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reform in the nineteenth century.?%® 
Voigt has related the early history of 
professional baseball.1°* 


INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY 


A new approach to intellectual his- 
tory is set forth in Hofstadter’s exami- 
nation of the anti-intellectual style in 
religious, political, economic, and edu- 
cational thought.°? Also original is 
Marx’s analysis of American intellectual 
adjustment to industrialism.1°* Several 
writers have explored in various ways 
the old question: “What is American 
about American thought?” Strout, for 
example, holds that there was a concept 
in American thinking of a “New World” 
understood to be the opposite of an 
alien “Old World.” 1°° Méiller’s pro- 
jected comprehensive history of Amer- 
ican thought from the Revolution to 
the Civil War was incomplete at the 
time of his death, but the published 
portions are valuable, particularly for 


105 W, David Lewis, From Newgate to 
Dannemora: The Rise of the Penitentiary in 
New York, 1796-1848 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1965). 

106 David Voigt, American Baseball: From 
Gentleman’s Sport to the Commissioner 
System (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1966). See also Arthur H. Cole, 
“Perspectives on Leisure-Time Business,” 
Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, 2d 
ser, I (1963-1964), Supplement, on this 
neglected area of history. 

107 Richard Hofstadter, Anti-Intellectualism 
in American Life (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1963). 

108 Leo Marx, The Machine in the Garden: 
Technology and the Pastoral Ideal in America 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1964). 

109 Cushing Strout, The American Image of 
the Old World (New York: Harper & Row, 
1963). See also Loren Baritz, City on a Hill: 
A History of Ideas and Myths in America 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964); 
Yehoshua Arieli, Individualism and National- 
isin in American Ideology (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1964); and Paul 
C. Nagel, One Nation Indivisible: The Union 
in American Thought, 1776-1861 (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1964). 
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their analysis of legal thought“? In- 
tellectual historians have displayed con- 
siderable interest in exploring the im- 
pact of new scientific knowledge on 
patterns of thought in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries; 
this is evidenced by the volume of es- 
says edited by Weiss and by Schneider’s 
study of a group of novelists.1* In a 
different vein, Meyer has cast a critical 
eye on the “mind cure” psychologies 
popular in America since the last cen- 
tury, and Bailey’s suggestive study of 
Southern white Protestantism reveals 
the blend of religious, political, and 
social thinking that has contributed to 
the distinct outlook of that region.*** 
On the borderline between intellectual 
and educational history is Elson’s 
study of nineteenth-century school- 
books, analyzing the values which 
writers attempted to instill into the na- 
tion’s youth.!!3 Fishlow’s study of the 
common schools of the 1830’s and 
1840’s, using statistical techniques, re- 
vises some old assumptions about edu- 
cational reform.44* Issues in secondary 
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troit: Wayne State University Press, 1965) 
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the Progressive Era (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1965). 

112 Donald Meyer, The Positive Thinkers: 
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Eddy to Norman Vincent Peale (Garden City, 
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Bailey, Southern White Protestantism in the 
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Row, 1964). 
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education are discussed by Middlekauff 
for the eighteenth century, and by Sizer 
for the late nineteenth; Veysey and 
Peterson have analyzed the transforma- 
tion of American higher education in 
the late nineteenth century." 

Directing attention to a neglected but 
important topic are Miller’s study of 
the patronage of the fine arts and 
Harris’ account of the development of 
art as a profession, both for the period 
to 1860.7 Cone and Davis have sur- 
veyed aspects of the history of the 
opera; Rankin, the state of the perform- 
ing arts in early America; and Condit, 
the development of the skyscraper as 
an architectural form.??” i 


dents, ed. Henry Rosovsky (New York: John 


Wiley & Sons, 1966). 

115 Robert Middlekauff, Ancients and Axi- 
oms: Secondary Education in HEighteenth- 
Century New England (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1963); Theodore R. 
Sizer, Secondary Schools at the Turn of the 
Century (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
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cago: University of Chicago Press, 1965); and 
George E. Peterson, The New England College 
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(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1965). 
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University of Oklahoma Press, 1966); Ronald 
L. Davis, A History of Opera in the Amer- 
ican West (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965); Hugh F. Rankin, The Theater 
in Colonial America (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1965); and Carl W. 
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Works by Grob and Dain are pio- 
neering studies in the history of psychi- 
atry.1® Duffy has explored the effect 
of a mid-nineteenth-century epidemic on 
the public health movement.*2® Issues 
in the history of medical education are 
discussed in works by Cowen and 
Bonner.?*° Lerner and Anderson have 
supplied a compilation of statistical 
data on health.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


Clearly, no vehicle employed by his- 
torians has been worked more thor- 
oughly than biography. During the 
years 1963-1966, well over one hundred 
biographies appeared. Some are impor- 
tant definitive studies of the nation’s 
political leaders which attempt to place 
the lives and careers of their subjects 
within the context of the development 
of the American political system. Such 
are Link’s life of Wilson, five volumes 
having appeared; Seller’s three-volume 
biography of Polk; Pogue’s projected 
three volumes on George C. Marshall; 


in the Chicago Area, 1875-1925 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1964). 

118 Gerald N. Grob, The State and the 
Mentally Ill: A History of Worcester State 
Hospital in Massachusetts, 1830-1920 (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1966) and Norman Dain, Concepts of Insanity 
in the United States, 1789-1865 (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1964). 

119 John Duffy, Sword of Pestilence: The 
New Orleans Yellow Fever Epidemic of 1853 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1966). 

120 David L. Cowen, Medical Education: 
The Queen’s-Rutgers Experience, 1792-1830 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1966) and Thomas N. Bonner, Amer- 
ican Doctors and German Universities: A 
Chapter in International Intellectual Relations, 
1870-1914 (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1963). 
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Foundation (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1963). 
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Lowatt’s planned two-volume study of 
Geo-ge W. Norris; and Mann’s three- 
volume portrait of LaGuardia.?** A few 
of zhe biographies are revisionist in 
tone, tending to cut the subject down 
to Size, such as Hanna’s work on 
Berjamin Franklin in Pennsylvania 
pro-incial politics.*?* 

Fut the mass of biographical studies 
deas with relatively less well-known 
figwes in American history. No clear 
picture emerges from these works. 
Sore portray characters possessing un- 
usul insights into the problems of their 
day, such as Olsen’s life of Tourgée, 
a Eeconstruction-era politician, or men 
out of step with their times, like Schaf- 
ferS Marcantonio. Others seem to 


12 Arthur S. Link, Wilson: Confusions and 
Criss, 1915-1916 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
Unicersity Press, 1964) and Wilson: Cam- 
pains for Progressivism and Peace, 1916-1917 
(Prnceton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
196}; Charles Sellers, James K. Polk, 
Comrtinentalist: 1843-1846 (Princeton, N.J.: 
Prisceton University Press, 1966); Forrest C. 
Pogie, George C. Marshall: Education of a 
Gemeral, 1880-1939 (New York: Viking, 
196-) and George C. Marshall: Ordeal and 
Hoe, 1939-1942 (New York: Viking, 1966) ; 
Ricard Lowitt, George W. Norris: The 
Moazing of a Progressive, 1861-1912 (Syra- 
cus , N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1963) ; 
anc Arthur Mann, LaGuardia Comes to 
Power, 1933 (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1965). 
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edied by Robert H. Ferrell: Robert H. Fer- 
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By-nes (New York: Cooper Square, 1965); 
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(N=w York: Cooper Square, 1966). 
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Stenford University Press, 1964). 
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Tle Life of Albion Winegar Tourgée (Balti- 
mcre: John Hopkins Press, 1965) and Alan 
Sclaffer, Vito Marcantonio, Radical in Con- 
gress (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Pr-ss, 1966). 
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emphasize the wide range of interests 
and activities of their subjects, such as 
Hindle’s Rittenhouse. But many of 
those dealing with politicians show a 
picture of a man undistinguished by 
imagination or principle, like Cain’s life 
of Bates of Missouri, Ross’s study of 
Fairchild of Wisconsin, and Israel’s 
depiction of Pittman of Nevada.??6 
Occasionally, an author, after com- 
_ pleting his account of the life of his 
subject, expresses surprise that the 
American political system has worked 
so well under the direction of such 
individuals. In any event, it would 
seem that abundant raw material exists 
in these biographies for an enlightening 
study of American political leadership 
at the secondary level, for the historian 
who approaches these data with the 
appropriate analytical tools. 


CONCLUSION 


Concentration on the historical out- 
put of so short a span of time makes 
it difficult to specify with precision the 
place of these works as a whole in the 
long-run trend of scholarship.” Some 
observers have seen tides of conserva- 
tism and liberalism in historical writing 
—~-or, in the terms of the 1960’s, the 
“consensus” and the “new left.” +8 


°125 Brooke Hindle, David Rittenhouse 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
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bia: University of Missouri Press, 1965); Sam 
Ross, The Empty Sleeve: A Biography of 
Lucius Fairchild (Madison: Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, 1964); and Fred L. Israel, 
Nevada's Key Pittman (Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1963). 

127 John Higham, with Leonard Krieger 
and Felix Gilbert, History (Englewood, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965) contains a survey of the 
historical profession and its accomplishments, 

128 See John Higham, “Beyond Consensus: 
The Historian as Moral Critic,” American His- 
torical Review, LXVIT (April 1962), pp. 
609-625, and Irwin Unger, “The ‘New Left’ 
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What seems more important is simply 
the present lack of any over-all con- 
ceptual framework of American history. 
Not only have many of the familiar 
landmarks established by an earlier 
generation been assailed—-‘Era of Good 
Feeling,” “Jacksonian Democracy,” and 
“Progressive Movement,” to name just 
a few examples; even hypotheses newly 
advanced, like the concept of “take-off” 
into self-sustained economic growth, 
have been disputed by the results of 
historical research. New knowledge is 
being acquired in a variety of ways—by 
the use of traditional methods in tradi- 
tional fields of inquiry like political 
history, by the device of new techniques 
such as theory and quantification in 
economic history, and by pushing in- 
vestigation into relatively new areas, as 
varied as social mobility, the role of the 
artist in society, and the history of 
psychiatry. But historians have not as 
yet devised a way to put together in a 
meaningful way all of this knowledge to 
set forth a real history of American 
society. This does not mean that they 
are unconcerned with the problem.??° 

Literary historians sometimes lament 
the passing of the “good old days” of 
Parkman and his confreres, when the 
writing of history was just the telling 
of a good story based on the known 
facts.°° But they are not sufficiently 
aware of the many exciting new de- 
velopments on the frontiers of historical 
scholarship. 
in United States Historiography,” 
LXXII (July 1967), pp. 1,237—1,263. 

129 See, eg., the discussion in Louis Gott- 
schalk (ed.), Generalization in the Writing of 
History: A Report of the Committee on His- 
torical Analysis of the Social Science Research 
Council (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1963) and Thomas C. Cochran, The 
Inner Revolution: Essays on the Social Sci- 
ences and History (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1964). 
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WARREN I. CoHEN. The American Re- 
vistonists: The Lessons of Intervention in 
World War I. Pp. xiv, 252. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1967. 
$7.95. 


For Americans agonizing over United 
States involvement in Vietnam and seem- 
ingly dividing themselves into categories 
running the gamut from those who oppose 
intervention of any sort to those who see 
intervention as a bastion against wicked 
aggressors and, including in its range, those 
who resist intervention on moral or ideo- 
logical grounds as well as those who con- 
demn intervention because of its deleterious 
effects on domestic reform, Warren Cohen’s 
The American Revisiontsts should be re- 
quired reading. For though his book 
concerns itself with the “lessons of inter- 
vention in World War I—he does, however, 
take his story to December 7, 1941 and to 
the attack on Pearl Harbor—it requires 
little imagination to see the parallels with 
America in Vietnam today—and potentially 
elsewhere as well; and it is those parallels 
which give the book a currency and vitality 
that is belied by its title. The use of the 
term “revisionists,” due perhaps to the 
“conflict” going on presently between 
China and Russia, is relegated by most 
Americans to language of the Communist 
world, but that we as Americans have trod 
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that path as well is amply demonstrated in 
this excellent volume. One cannot read 
this book without being enriched by the 
historical episode with which it deals, but 
perhaps more importantly without a sense 
of humility that maybe, just maybe, we— 
whatever group we fit into—might be wrong . 
and that the “leaders”—again of whatever 
group-——no matter how noble their ends, are 
not the sole repositories of the “higher 
truth.” 

Clearly written and well documented this 
is a sympathetic, though objective, study of 
five individuals who played the predomi- 
nant role in the revisionist controversy 
down to the bombing of Pearl Harbor. It 
is sympathetic because Professor Cohen 
readily acknowledges that had he been 
“graduated from Columbia College in 
1925 instead of 1955, the revisionist cause 
would have had one more adherent.” It 
is objective because he recognizes that the 
question of American involvement abroad 
cannot be dealt with by logical argument 
alone, but must be viewed in the context 
“of the prevailing climate of opinion, of the 
receptivity of a generation to a given idea 
or conceptual scheme.” But the true mea- 
sure of the book is that it does more than 
“describe the controversy” and the im- 
portant figures in the controversy. It ad- 
dresses itself to a central theme as vital 
now as then as to whether “American 
ideals [can] be spread by force” and at 
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the same time exposes the fear as great 
now as it was then “that social democracy 
may die in the United States if it has to be 
fostered abroad by force rather than pre- 
cept.” 

Professor Cohen focuses his story around 
five important figures: Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Charles A. Beard, C. Hartley Grat- 
tan, Walter Millis, and Charles Tansill. 
Acknowledging “that some other student of 
revisionism might have chosen differently,” 
he has chosen these men not only because 
they are important in an understanding of 
the revisionist controversy itself, but be- 
cause he has chosen (most wisely) to put 
the emphasis of his study “as a part of a 
controversy fired and maintained by men 
who sought to shape American attitudes 
toward war and foreign policy.” Viewed 
in that light, the revisionists are not merely 
a “historiographical school” but (in the 
main) “reform minded intellectuals who 
used revisionism as one weapon in their 
revolt against what they considered the re- 
actionary, illiberal character of the domi- 
nant political and social values of the 
1920’s.” And it is precisely because of this 
that the volume possesses its tremendous 
impact, value, and currency. 

If American intervention in World War 
I caused Barnes to teach “that America 
could not solve Europe’s problems”; Beard 
to purvey his belief “that the civilization he 
wanted to see develop in the United States 
could not be created by war”; Grattan to 
maintain that “the United States had no 
vital interests at stake in the war”; Tansill 
to propose that “the United States had 
been trapped into the war’; Millis to de- 
bunk war and to demonstrate that the 
“United States stumbled into war because 
we lacked an over-all foreign policy”; and 
President Wilson to portray America’s in- 
terest in civilization as greater than her 
own self-interest through such phrases as 
“peace without victory”’—if despite all this 
World War II, “The Cold War,” and Korea 
did take place—one can only ponder the 
human equation. For again today, in a 
different setting with different voices, the 
same thoughts, almost the same words, are 
being expressed ‘about our present inter- 
vention in Vietnam. Listen, for example, to 
Senator Morton: “I am convinced that un- 
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less we gradually and, if necessary uni- 
laterally reduce the scope of our military 
involvement, we may well destroy the very 
society we sought to save.” Or listen to 
Senator Fulbright: “The United States has 
an obligation to help narrow the gap be- 
tween the rich and poor of the world but 
this obligation does not take precedence 
over the needs of our own citizens. To 
build hope out of despair for the ghetto 
dwellers in Detroit, Newark, and Harlem 
is more important than to try to remake 
the societies of Asia and Africa.” 

Writing recently in Foreign Affairs, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. concludes that 
the appearance of revisionist historians af- 
ter every major American conflict is part of 
the “predictable historiographical rhythm 
. . . but that it is useful to remember that, 
on the whole, past exercises in revisionism 
have failed to stick.” Professor Cohen’s 
judgment is less pragmatic: it is “wisest to 
view the revisionists as men who reflected 
and gave voice to the general intellectual 
background of their day,” who helped guide 
us to a more meaningful understanding of 
international politics and the limits of na- 
tional power. To comprehend fully why 
revisionism has “failed to stick” and its 
usefulness as a tool in a democratic society, 
which seemingly re-examines itself by a 
process of “agonizing reappraisal” after 
“every major American conflict,” Professor 
Cohen’s book is must reading. 

BENJAMIN MUNN ZIEGLER 

Bertrand Snell Professor of 

Political Science 

Amherst College 


MICHAEL ZWEIG. The Idea of a World 
University. “Edited by Harold Taylor. 
Pp. xx, 204. Carbondale and Edwards- 
ville: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1967. $7.00. 


Since World War I and the founding of 
the League of Nations, the idea of a world 
university has been promoted by a suc- 
cession of passionate and articulate inter- 
nationalists who pin the central hopes of a 
world community upon the world-wide dif- 
fusion of reason, science, and intellect from 
a nonnational university. Calling for the 
establishment of a United Nations univer- 
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sity, Kenneth Boulding said in 1960: “The 
world is in desperate need of a symbol of 
unity and knowledge which transcends all 
diversity of interest and belief....A 
United Nations University could be a 
more vivid symbol and a way of trans- 
lating the symbol into reality.” It is the 
faith of scholars in the civilizing efficacy 
of scientific inquiry that makes the univer- 
sity the cathedral of the new world. 

As Michael Zweig points out in this 
history of the idea of a world university, 
the priests of this rationalized religion of 
higher learning face a paradox of stagger- 
ing proportions. “The people of the world 
are possessed of little, if any, feeling of 
international responsibility. Yet the char- 
acteristics of the times . . . have led na- 
tions into international agreements [which] 
cannot be fulfilled, except in the most ten- 
tative of circumstances, without similar 
international loyalties felt by the people of 
each country. ... The task of develop- 
ing new supranational loyalties is seen by 
some as an important function of a world 
university.” 

This is true, indeed, but has he not 


failed to consider the responsibilities of - 


national universities? Is not much of the 
higher learning by its very nature intended 
to be nonnational? Mr. Zweig argues that 
it is not. Although he notes the recent ad- 
vances in international education in na- 
tional universities, he sees insuperable limi- 
tations in “national” education, because 
“the national culture and its presupposi- 
tions dominate the intellectual atmo- 
sphere.” One cannot deny this cate- 
gorically, but neither can it be defended 
categorically. 

It is difficult to envision the form and 
substance of a large-scale educational insti- 
tution built outside national constraints of 
any kind. If the educational program 
would verge on the utopian, the adminis- 
trative considerations would be a night- 
mare. 

The United Nations has shown little in- 
terest in supporting a world university, 
though neither has anyone else. The United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) and other organi- 
zations have taken the position that 
“everything possible should be done to 
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strengthen existing institutions, rather than 
to bypass them with an entirely new and 
expensive international education experi- 
ment.” This is precisely the position we 
must take in developing a new level of 
international competence in the universities 
of the world. Although a world university 
would help to provide a beacon of hope for 
a world community, a constituency for in- 
ternational responsibility must be developed 
within nations and their institutions. 
PAUL A, MILLER 
Assistant Secretary for Education 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare i 


Waroo H. Hernricus, Jr. American Am- 
bassador: Joseph C. Grew and the 
Development of the United States Diplo- 
matic Tradition. Pp. x, 460. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1966. $10.50. 


Joseph C. Grew was in many ways the 
diplomat’s diplomat. He was nicely attuned 
to their way of thinking and doing. He is 
also the scholar’s diplomat, for most of 
his forty-one years in the diplomatic estab- 
lishment he religiously kept a personal jour- 
nal, as well as preserving memoranda, clip- 
pings, and letters. From his voluminous 
papers, an assiduous scholar can recreate 
not only his career but his thinking and 
techniques in a richness of detail no other 
American diplomat has even permitted. 

The task of recreation in the case of 
Grew is not, however, simply one of volume 
and scholarly industry. It is also one of 
perceptivity. Grew’s forty-one years is a 
long period of time, and it included radical 
changes in American society and inter- 
national relationships, which posed a 
challenge to American diplomats, and a 
biographer must understand acutely and 
sensitively the differences in the various 
periods. It is all very well to say of the 
early 1900 era that to most Americans 
Grew “and his friends would appear exclu- 
sive, aristocratic and often snobbish” (p. 
15), but one must also remember why the 
diplomatic service attracted this type. It is 
all very well to decry the influence of 
Groton and Harvard in developing a “fra- 
ternity” in our diplomatic establishment, 
but one must understand that the spirit of 
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Groton was not snobbishness but of public 
service, exercising a healthy influence on 
the Grews, the Franklin D. Roosevelts, the 
Averell Harrimans, and the Dean Achesons. 
One must keep in mind, also, that Groton 
and Harvard prepared candidates for diplo- 
matic service in some ways better than 
other schools prepare candidates today. If 
the candidates of the earlier era were 
“nicely groomed to run in harness” and in 
diplomacy were extraordinarily limited in 
their contacts and appreciation of political 
and military factors, failing sometimes dis- 
astrously to meet the requirements of a 
democratic nation, these limitations must 
be viewed in their historical setting. This 
is what Professor Heinrichs adeptly does. 
His is a frank but sympathetic “warts and 
all” portrait. 

With the same acuteness, the author de- 
velops his portrait in the setting of diplo- 
macy. One gains insights into the different 
sorts of diplomacy demanded by the two 
main eras which Grew transited, not only 
into the nature of diplomacy but its tech- 
niques, Congressional and presidential im- 
pact upon diplomacy and diplomats, the 
problems our overseas representatives have 
with the State Department, and such fac- 
tors as the military. The study, in a word, 
is as accurately captioned as it is skillfully 
executed: it is not only of Grew but of 
the evolution of American diplomacy. 

The result is an admirable study, and 
it is impossible to recommend it in other 
than superlative terms. It is a classic of 
diplomatic analysis. 

R. SMITH SIMPSON 

Foreign Service Officer (Retired) 

Annandale 

Virginia 


KENNETH N. Wattz. Foreign Policy and 
Democratic Politics: The American and 
British Experience. Pp. xii, 331. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1967. No price. 


This book is a very thoughtful and 
thought-provoking study of the difficulties 
and limitations of democracy in the field of 
international affairs. It is always satisfying 
to find one’s own views, as expressed in 
light of past experience, confirmed years 
later by an inquiry into the more recent 
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events. Quite a few will disagree with the 
author’s opinion that on the whole the 
American record in democratic foreign poli- 
tics is more satisfactory, due to the dy- 
namics of the presidential as contrasted 
with cabinet government, but I am inclined 
to come to a similar conclusion. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that I, like Profes- 
sor Waltz, ask how structures differ in order 
to determine how processes. function—an 
approach which he realizes is currently not 
fashionable. In view of this sound inclina- 
tion, the author might have given somewhat 
more sustained attention to earlier writings 
in the field with which he is surely ac- 
quainted, such as Barthélemy and de Witt 
C. Poole. The lack of a bibliography is 
regrettable. 

In the chapters which follow some in- 
troductory reflections on continuity, re- 
sponsiveness to public opinion, policies, and 
institutions, Waltz deals in consecutive 
chapters with political performance, gov- 
ernmental structure, attitudes, parties and 
bipartisan policy, national legislatures and 
chief executives, executive arrangements, 
the politics of British military policy, 
foreign aid and American politics, Britain 
and Europe, opinion and crises in American 
foreign policy, and a concluding chapter 
recapitulating the book’s main themes. The 
chapters on military policy, foreign aid, 
and Europe are case studies of considerable 
incisiveness well calculated to demonstrate 
the author’s method of analysis and to 
document his conclusions. There is neces- 
sarily a good deal of armchair philosophiz- 
ing in so broad a sweep, but there is also 
much solid analysis based upon a fine com- 
mand of complex factual material. 

The study on Britain and Europe struck 
me as particularly incisive and well bal- 
anced. To the uncritical admirer of British 
policy, it will make unpleasant reading. Yet 
it is difficult not to agree with the author’s 
judgment that “in its European policy, the 
British government . . . never succeeded 
in measuring accurately the task it had 
undertaken.” It still does not seem to be 
able to do so. Waltz, therefore, concludes 
that “her policies were disastrous.” 

In his closing reflections, the author very 
briefly delineates the contrast of demo- 
cratic foreign policy with that of auto- 
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cratic—he calls them authoritarian states 
and rightly asserts that their disabilities and 
shortcomings are as great, if not greater. 
One might wish that this comparison might 
have been dealt with a bit more fully and 
in light of the considerable literature on the 
subject. All in all, though, Professor Waltz 
has made a significant contribution to an 
important subject. 
l CARL J. FRIEDRICH 
Eaton Professor of Government 
Harvard University 


Ropert G. Wesson. The Imperial Order. 
Pp. 547. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1967. $10.00. 


During a recent strike of television an- 
nouncers, it was said that it took some 
effort to get professors to appear on the 
air and more to get them off. This exces- 
sively repetitive study of empire suffers 
from drowning of its own scholarly weight. 
Drawing profusely for illustration from 
the Chinese, Roman, Incan, Russian, Near 
Eastern, and other experiences, it is a 
mine of information for those who know 
their history. They will, however, wonder 
why no mention is made of the British 
Empire, though several pages deal with the 
Hawaiian. 

Acknowledging the claim that the excuse 
for a universal empire is unity and order, 
Professor Wesson says that “the great em- 
pire is built not so much because the na- 
tions call for it as because a conquering 
state acquires sufficient might to impose it” 
(p. 79). “Much of the drive to empire is 
the desire to tax and plunder” (p. 93). 
A good point, made in passing, is that the 
knitting together of a disparate world is 
“impressive to the mind” (pp. 139, 194). 
One is reminded of the pre-Socratic philos- 
ophers’ search for the single explanation of 
nature. But for those impressed by the 
aesthetics of one, encompassing, political 
framework Wesson correctly recalls what 
many have glossed over: “The tale of grue- 
some massacres in the great empires can 
never be told, but the number of dead must 
be astronomical” (pp. 164-165). 

He continually cites the stultifying ef- 
fects of self-perpetuating autocracy, its 
lack of “feed-back,” and, hence, its inevit- 
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able fall. “Fixity in forms and institutions, 
and aridity, often utter sterility, seem to 
be the prime traits of all universal empires” 
(p. 214). “The universal economy is 
made anemic by continuous bleeding; ruin- 
ous taxation is probably universal” (p. 
243). “But rigidity has often been such 
as to inhibit the most necessary changes in 
the face of the greatest clear and present 
danger” (p. 355). While rot is endemic 
to empire, “yet there appears to be no 
general law of decay” (p. 13). 

Despite the castigation of empires, Wes- 
son states that “the empire is not pure ex- 
ploitation” and that there are “elements of 
cooperation and mutuality” (p. 503). He 
ends with the hope, however faint, that 
men may be able to find “the right ground 
between needs for order and needs for 
freedom” (p. 511). This wide-ranging 
work, I think, will prove of greater value 
to the cognoscenti than to the neophyte. 

WALLACE SOKOLSKY 

Assistant Professor of History 

Bronx Community College of 

the City University of New York 


Jacop J. KAPLAN. The Challenge of 
Foreign Aid: Policies, Problems, and 
Possibilities. Pp. xxvii, 405. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 
$8.50. ! 


This is one of the best-available recent 
books on foreign aid policy. Written by a 
professional with years of Washington ex- 
perience behind him, it avoids errors of 
fact and perspective that mar studies by 
academics who lack familiarity with day-to- 
day experiences, and yet it rises above the 
worm’s-eye view taken by technicians writ- 
ing from grass-roots experience. The 
view is from Washington, not from the 
field, but an outlook on country programs 
emerges in terms of the larger United 
States interests that are often missed in 
Congressional and other reviews. 

One of the strong points of the analysis 
is its criticism of the typical “response by 
gimmickry” that has so greatly reduced 
American diplomatic effectiveness. Much 
of this inadequacy must be charged to the 
political process. Kaplan correctly notes 
that aid administrators must devote as 
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New 


Latin America- Social Structures and Political Institutions 
Jacques Lambart 

Translated fror2 the original French by Helen Katel 

“Tt is a volums of much insight and suggestion . . . one is 
forced to review his knowledge in new terms and consider 
hitherto unsusdected relations and connections. . . . Lam- 
bert has written a brilliant volume.”—Woodrow Borah in 
The Hispanic American Historical Review $10.00 


Afghanistan 1500-1923: A Diplomatic History 


. Ludwig W. Adamec 

Mr. Adamec analyzes the skillful handling of diplomacy by 

three Afghan sulers who successfully followed a “middle 

course” by exoloiting the rivalry of British and Russian 

interests in Central Asia. Published under the auspices of 

the Near Eastera Center, University of California, Los a ap 
$7.00 

JUST PUBLISH=D: 


The Medieval Town 


Fritz Rörig 


This English ecition of Rörig’s classical exposé is concerned 
with the funct-on and structure of the medieval town and 
with the middl= class as a new element in medieval society 
and a determirang factor in social history. : $6.95 


Germany Without Bismarck: The Crisis of Government 
in the Second Peich, 1890-1900 


J. C. G. Röhl 


The dismissal cf Bismarck in 1890 was the signal Dr a series 
of high-level in-rigues and machinations within the German 
government. 3y portraying this severe crisis in detail, Mr. 
Rohl’s study oers a revealing analysis of the shortcomings 
of the Bismarczian system of government. $10.00 


Back in Print: 
Democracy anc the Party Movement in Prewar Japan 


The Failure of me First Attempt 
Robert A. Scalepino 


Reprinted, witk a new preface. $8.50 


EA [zx from California 
SN University of California Press, Berkeley 94720 


Kindly mention Toe ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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WORLD POLITICS Second Edition, Revised 

by A. F. K. ORGANSKI, University of Michigan 

Knopf, July 1968; about 544 pages; about $8.50 

A revision of a successful basic text for the international relations course, 
which presents a general theory of international politics that takes full 
account of the relationship between national political development and 
international power. For this edition Professor Organski has provided 
important new material on national growth and nation-building and on 
the present and potential effects of nuclear war on world politics. : 


THE BALANCE OF POWER IN THE INTER-WAR YEARS 
1919-1939 

by WILLIAM J. NEWMAN, Boston University 

Random House, January 1968; PS60; 256 pages; $2.65 paperbound 

The concept of balance of power studied in depth through analysis of the 
balance established by the 1925 Locarno treaties, and its gradual collapse 
with Hitler’s rise to power. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE BIPOLAR WORLD 
by PETER J. FLIESS, University of Massachusetts 
Random House, July 1968; PS55; about 224 pages; about $1.95 paperbound 


This brief study re-examines familiar concepts of international relations 
and foreign policy, based on a multipower system, in the light of the 
emergence of two “superpowers” since the end of the Second World War. 


THE MIGHT OF NATIONS World Politics in Our Time 


Revised Edition 


by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College 
Foreword by ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 
Random House; 460 pages; $6.95 


Revised and updated, this edition retains the quality and perception for 
which the first edition won the Bancroft Prize in International Relations. 


“A masterful book—lucid and creative.’—Louis F. Brakeman, Denison 
University 


RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. 
The College Department 

501 Madison Avenue 

New York 10022 


Kindly mention THE ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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much time to develophhg a strategy for 
dealing with Congress as to the substance 
of the programs themséves, and that the 
strategies that emerge _re quite indepen- 
dent of United States -foreign policy in- 
terests. 

A number of contrcversial issues are 
illuminated in the analyt-cal chapters of the 
book: whether neutralism has paid off as a 
policy for securing Uniféd States aid, and 
to what extent the Untted States can be 
blackmailed by it (pp. 30, 247); whether 
United States cutback encouraged the 
Communist aid program. (p. 63); whether 
Food for Peace, projec loans, and inter- 
national administration >f aid weaken the 
United States leverage <pp. 71-72); how 
adequate the economic development ra- 
tionale is for United Sates aid (pp. 82- 
84); whether nations that tolerate United 
States intervention in =conomic planning 
tend to perform better œ worse than those 
that prefer to “go it alore” (pp. 123-124); 
the extent to which aic increases United 
States exports (p. 169%5 whether United 
States mercantile and commercial interests 
and the desire to gener-te private invest- 
ment have significantly mfluenced aid allo- 
cation (p. 179); whetl=r “tied aid” im- 
proves the United Stafes balance-of-pay- 
ments position (p. 189°; whether United 
States aid has actually produced any “suc- 
cess stories” of underd=veloped countries 
that have graduated frem dependence on 
foreign aid (pp. 275~Z*6)}; whether aid 
has served as a disincen_ive to sound gov- 
ernment programing (po. 290-291); and 
whether foreign private enterprise can re- 
place foreign aid (pp. 303-308). The 
answers Mr. Kaplan off=rs to these ques- 
tions are objectively r-ther than apolo- 
getically presented, and they are usually 
convincing. 

The author’s recommendations deserve 
the most serious consi@ration. He be- 
lieves that the United States should in- 
crease the export of “Jnited States aid 
goods to selected undercveloped countries 
whose European trade Eas contributed to 
the gold drain. He al= proposes giving 
Congress the function oz allocating aid by 
country, thus making it a partner in the 
major foreign policy decisions involved in 
aid diplomacy, as oppozed to its present 
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trivial and irrelevant concerns. He pro- 
poses a new basis for aid allocations that 
would drastically shift present priorities 
and present concentrations, although the 
extent to which his complex formula would 
accommodate a still more complex reality is 
questionable. | Another proposal would 
subject military-aid programs to the same 
review and the competition for funds that 
other forms of foreign aid receive. These 
recommendations are as useful to the seri- 
ous student of the subject as is the 
analytical section that precedes them. 

The principal weaknesses of the book are 
in its sections dealing with technical assist- 
ance, which is treated critically but not 
very originally or thoughtfully; in the some- 
what outmoded view of Communist aid 
as monolithic and indifferent to economic 
consequences; and in the occasional temp- 
tation to accept an economic rationale 
which the principal thesis of the book 
rejects. 

The book is a distinct and substantial 
contribution to public understanding of 
subtle, sensitive, and urgent issues that 
may well persist in the national conscience 
for the rest of this century. 

Jonn D. MONTGOMERY 

Professor of Public Administration 

Harvard University 


RoBERT A. Divine. Second Chance: The 
Triumph of Internationalism in America 
during World War II. Pp. ix, 371. 
New York: Atheneum, 1967. $8.50. 


This is a readable, at times picturesque, 
account of efforts to establish an effective 
new international organization and to en- 
sure United States participation. An elite 
group provided leadership; “virtually all 
were old stock Protestant Americans, . 
Bankers, lawyers, editors, professors and 
ministers predominated; there were few 
salesmen or clerks and no workmen in 
their ranks. The business community was 
represented by men who dealt in world 
markets” (p. 22). With a wealth of 
citations, the author shows how the move- 
ment, originating in the northeast, spread 
across the country and penetrated all levels 
of American society. Having acquired the 
support of the American Legion, trade- 
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union leaders, and farm and church organi- 
zations, it became formidable, politically. 
The split, eventually bridged in the Charter, 
between. the realists who advocated the 
use of force to prevent wars and the ideal- 
ists who relied on negotiation and good 
will, still appears in discussions of the 
“weakness” of the United Nations and in 
proposals for its reform. 

In Washington, planning for a new 
world organization, begun cautiously and 
in secret, came into the open with the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference, and was fol- 
lowed by vigorous propaganda for its pro- 
posals. The author highlights the contribu- 
tions of Clark Eichelberger and James 
Shotwell, among the unofficial workers, and 
of political leaders, including Wendell 
Wilkie, Henry Wallace, Sumner Welles, 
Cordell Hull, and Senators Vanderberg, 
Ball, Burton, Hatch, and Hill. President 
Roosevelt, warned perhaps by Woodrow 
Wilson’s defeat, stayed aloof until he felt 
sure of solid support in the Senate and in 
the country. 

Professor Divine, “in order to treat thor- 
oughly the public preoccupation with col- 
lective security,” has omitted all discussion 
of postwar planning in the fields of inter- 
national trade, banking, and finance. 

In his preface, he refers to the adoption 
of the United Nations charter as “ending 
the tradition of American isolationism,” an 
event ascribed by some writers to the sink- 
ing of the USS Maine, and by others to the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. His sub- 
title proclaims “The Triumph of Inter- 
nationalism in America during World War 
II,” and throughout the book he represents 
“isolationists” as opposed to “internation- 
alists.” But at heart both were nationalists 
who differed in the means of protecting the 
national interest. This the author seems 
to recognize when he writes that the “new 
internationalism was much more 
closely related ‘to pre-war isolationism than 
its advocates realized” (p. 183). It is true 
that in a real sense internationalism has 
never triumphed in the United States. We 
have helped to create an international or- 
ganization without developing an interna- 
tional spirit and point of view. At present, 
neither those in Washington who make 
foreign policy nor the American people in 
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general exhibit an overriding concern for 
mankind nor a willingness to accept an in- 
ternational consensus. 
Percy W. BIDWELL 
Hartsdale 
New York 


AMERICAN AssemBLy. The United States 
and Eastern Europe. Pp. ix, 176. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967. 
$4.95, 

The United States and Eastern Europe 
is a volume in the American Assembly 
series and covers the Communist countries 
of Europe, exclusive of the Soviet Union, 
although, as is perhaps inevitable, Albania 
receives little more than mention. The 
volume, like others in the series, was pre- 
pared to present background material for 
deliberations at national meetings at Co- 
lumbia University, as well as at regional 
meetings at home and abroad. The pro- 
gram of study of eastern Europe by the 
American Assembly, a nonpartisan educa- 
tional organization, has been generously 
supported by the Ford Foundation. 

The book fulfills its purpose admirably. 
Scholarly and brief, it summarizes judi- 
ciously and brings to the fore the chief 
problems and issues confronting the area. 
The editor maintains that “the ignorance 
of the American people concerning Eastern 
Europe is colossal.” Such a sweeping 
statement scarcely takes into account the 
large numbers of Americans of East Euro- 
pean origin, or our even greater ignorance 
of other areas of the world. Although 
there are some rather lengthy quotations, 
there are no citations, hardly a practice to 
be condoned in a volume of this kind. The 
book, in any case, makes available much in- 
formation on the area. 

In an opening chapter, noteworthy for 
the amount of material it contains in read- 
able format, Stephen A. Kertesz gives a 
good description of the land and peoples. 
Alvin Z. Rubinstein, in discussing “Politics 
and Political Change” concludes that “only 
in Yugoslavia has the leadership embraced 
economic reform with verve and a con- 
sclous commitment to political liberaliza- 
tion” (p. 39). Nicolas Spulber writes on 
“Economic Modernization”; R. V. Burks 
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on “Social Forces and Cultural Change”; 
Kurt L. London on “astern Europe in 
the Communist World” John C. Campbell 
on “Europe, East and Vest”; and the edi- 
tor, Robert F. Byrnes, contributes a sum- 
mary chapter on “American Opportunities 
and Dilemmas” in which he evaluates the 
effects of expanding Ezst-West trade and 
the cultural exchange >rogram. A rich 
fare is presented, econemic considerations 
perhaps outweighing the others. There is 
some, but surprisingly little repetition in 
the essays. Readers, according to their 
interests and what thez are looking for, 
will inevitably vary in their evaluations of 
the presentations, but fhe reviewer would 
single out the essay by Campbell as one of 
the best balanced and mest stimulating. 
E. C. HELMREICH 
Thomas Brackett Ree] Professor of 
History and Political Science 

Bowdoin College 

Brunswick 

Maine 


AMERICAN GOLTERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


THomas B. ALEXANDER Sectional Stress 
and Party Strength: A. Study of Roll-Cail 
Voting Patterns in he United States 
House of Representztives, 1836-1860. 
Pp. xvii, 284. Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1967. $10.00. 


More than seventy y2ars ago, in 1896, 
Orin G. Libby addressed to his fellow 
members of the American Historical As- 
sociation “a plea for the study of votes in 
Congress.” Such a stuly, he said, would 
show that often “party ties were weaker 
than local or sectional prejudice.” Libby 
and his Wisconsin colleague, Frederick 
Jackson Turner, proceeled to look into 
Congressional voting for signs of sectional 
as against partisan influeace during various 
periods preceding the C-wil War. So did 
other scholars, but all of them were limited 
to a rather crude, hit-or-miss sampling 
technique. Only with -he advent of the 
electronic computer did t become possible 
to handle the mass of cata involved in a 
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comprehensive and systematic investigation 
of Sectional Stress and Party Strength as 
revealed in hundreds of thousands of indi- 
vidual responses to roll-calls in the House 
of Representatives. One of the leading 
practitioners of the new quantitative his- 
tory, Thomas B. Alexander presents a 
highly sophisticated study of voting pat- 
terns as related to party and section dur- 
ing the quarter-century 1836-1860. His 
book consists of two parts: first, an analysis 
of the voting, Congress by Congress; sec- 
ond, a series of roll-call tables, intended 
as a “data bank” for scholars who may wish 
to make their own uses of the information 
he has compiled. His sectional divisions 
are somewhat different from Turner’s, most 
notably in breaking the Northwest into 
northern and southern parts. His findings, 
however, do not differ startlingly from 
those of Turner and other old-fashioned 
historians. Alexander finds that, on eco- 
nomic questions and still more on slavery 
questions, the voting reflected a decrease 
in party discipline or loyalty and an in- 
crease in sectional attachment as the years 
went by, especially after 1850, until finally 
the parties themselves were pretty well sec- 
tionalized. He succeeds in giving to the 
history of these developments-a quantita- 
tive precision that—except for phases al- 
ready covered by recent computer analyses 
—it previously lacked. He also confirms, 
beyond dispute, the deep and persistent 
force of sectional interests from the 1830’s 
on. His conclusions tend to reinforce the 
“logjam” theory of Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
——Alexander suggests that possibly “as early 
as 1836 the ‘logjam’ had piled up”—and to 
repudiate the “blundering generation” view 
presented by J. G. Randall and other “re- 
visionists.” The politicians of the 1850's, 
Alexander indicates, disregarded sectional 
realities only at their own peril. “The 
‘blunderers’ of the ‘blundering generation’ 
triumphed; those who by such interpreta- 
tion did not blunder were quietly retired to 
obscurity, North and South.” If Alex- 
ander’s Jabors have led to no revolutionary 
reinterpretation, they have, nevertheless, 
provided a good deal of solid substance by 
which to test existing hypotheses. And Lee 
Benson may well be right when he says, on 
the dust jacket, that this work “has meth- 
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odological significance transcending its sub- 
jective matter.” 
RICHARD N. CURRENT 
Distinguished Professor of 
American History 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Jacos W. LANDYNSKI. Search and Seizure 
and the Supreme Court: A Study in 
Constitutional Interpretation. Pp. 286. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966. 
$8.50. 


“Then and there,” said John Adams of 
Otis’ argument in 1761 in the Massachu- 
setts writs of assistance case, “the Child 
Independence was born.” ‘Then and there, 
also, the Fourth Amendment was born—a 
time bomb in the American Constitution, 
which lay hidden and quiet for well over a 
century, began to sputter ominously in 
1886, began to explode in earnest in 1914, 
and has been exploding ever since. 
(Whether or not bombs can explode more 
than once, provisions of the Bill of Rights 
can and do.) The Fourth Amendment’s 
guaranty of freedom from unreasonable 
searches and seizures is often invoked in 
criminal trials to exclude evidence that 
incriminates the accused, and recent search 
and seizure cases may, therefore, be viewed 
in context of the movement to reform the 
criminal process, which the Supreme Court 
has been leading. But the Amendment is 
also the principal repository of whatever 
general right of privacy the Constitution 
may be thought to guaranty, and the role 
it is destined to play in American life goes 
well beyond the confines of the criminal 
process. Eavesdropping, wire tapping, and 
all kinds of electronic monitoring, as well 
other intrusions by the government upon 
the individual, will encounter an increas- 
ingly pervasive application of the principle 
that the people shall “be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures.” 

So it is no marginally important clause 
of the Constitution that Mr. Landynski 
has undertaken to examine. Historically, 
in eighteenth-century England, the de- 
mand for freedom from arbitrary searches 
and the demand for freedom of speech 
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were made together; they were virtually 
one. The general warrant that John 
Wilkes resisted was aimed at preventing 
him from publishing attacks against the 
government, and the Entick of Entick v. 
Carrington, Lord Camden’s famous judg- 
ment of 1765, which has had an enormous 
influence on adjudication under our own 
Fourth Amendment, was an editor. Now 
again, after two centuries and, to be sure, 
in different circumstances, the Fourth 
Amendment is likely to play no less im- 
portant a role than the First. 

Mr. Landynski’s book is a thorough and 
sophisticated review and analysis of the 
development of the Fourth Amendment, 
from its origins to date. The importance 
now, and the probably even greater future 
importance, of this provision of the Amer- 
ican Constitution is a measure of the value 
of Mr. Landynski’s contribution in care- 
fully and faithfully tracing the line of its 
growth. One’s only regrets are that Mr. 
Landynski did not devote more attention 
to constructive searches, by subpeona 
rather than physical intrusion, conducted 
by administrative agencies, by litigants in 
civil cases, and by grand juries and Con- 
gressional investigations, and that he did 
not more insistently question the Supreme 
Court’s institutional capacity to write and 
enforce a code of conduct for the gov- 
ernance of police departments throughout 
this vast and varied country. 

ALEXANDER M. BICKEL 
Professor of Law ` 
Law School 

Yale University 


Joun L. BLACKMAN, JR. Presidential 
Seizure in Labor Disputes. Pp. xvi, 351. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1967. $10.00. f 


Government seizure of a private indus- 
trial undertaking is one of the weapons 
which advocates of the “choice-of-pro- 
cedures” approach to national emergency 
disputes would include in the arsenal 
of presidential powers. As a measure of 
last resort, unions have generally favored it 
over antistrike rules, probably because of 
their`belief that seizure exerts a more co- 
ercive effect on management than on work- 
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GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Benjamin Baker and Stanley H. Friedelbaum 


This introductory text emphasizes the essentially pragmatic char- 
acter of the American experience by demonstrating how our political 
institutions have changed over the years in response to the needs of 
American society. The first half of the book deals with the major 
institutions of American national government, while the second half 
discusses the major functions of the national, state, and local govern- 
ments. A perceptive Introduction focuses upon current issues and 
their relationship to the American political value system, foretelling 
later discussion of such vital topics as racial discrimination, labor 
and immigration, automation, and the growth of metropolitan 
areas. An Instructor’s Manual by Robert Getz is available. 


561 pages 1966 $7.95 


STATE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


John C. Buechner 


The author believes that state governments are still dynamic politi- 
cal bodies with enormous potential for creative government despite 
increasing centralization at the national level. His examination of 
the problems our state governments are facing today focuses on 
common issues rather than on any one or all of the individual states, 
and ample coverage of the legal-historical evolution of modern state 
governments is included. 
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By Robert K. Carr, Oberlin College, Marver H. Bernstein, Woodrow 
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versity, and Walter F. Murphy, Princeton University 


Revised throughout, this edition of American Democracy is virtually a new 
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ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, Fifth Edition 


By Robert K. Carr, Marver H. Bernstein, and Walter F. Murphy 
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ers, whereas strike-delaying or strike-inhib- 
iting provisions seem to have a built-in bias 
in favor of management. 

Until the appearance of Professor Black- 
man’s study, a comprehensive analysis of 
experience with seizure did not exist. That 
gap has now been filled, and, I think, 
definitively. 

Professor Blackman’s work encompasses 
every presidential seizure that has occurred 
from the Civil War on. The manifest pur- 
pose behind each of the seventy-one seiz- 
ures, which Blackman has uncovered— 
among them some obscure and forgotten 
cases—was to secure the maintenance or 
resumption of production in essential opera- 
tions where work stoppages had begun or 
were imminent. Invariably, the use of the 
seizure device was either a wartime measure 
or occurred in a period adjacent to war, 
that is, just prior to its outbreak, when 
rearmament was getting into full swing or 
just after it when reconversion to peacetime 
operations was under way. Most seized 
facilities involved transportation installa- 
tions—railroads, shipping, trucking, and 
urban transit—or producers of the instru- 
ments of war. In about two-thirds of the 
seventy-one cases, seizure applied only to 
an individual firm, some of them actually 
quite small. The remaining third covered 
the more dramatic instances of groups of 
firms or entire industries. 

The act of seizure raises complicated 
legal operational problems. It is an asser- 
tion of the sovereign powers of government 
against recalcitrant private parties—unions 
as well as owners or managers—and, more 
often than not, it has met with resistance 
from one side or the other. As Blackman 
notes: “The willingness of those who have 
created labor-dispute emergencies to pursue 
their economic goals to the bitter end, to 
turn their economic weapons against the 
President in an effort to obtain his aid 
‘against their opponents, and to interfere 
with presidential measures to maintain un- 
interrupted production under terms con- 
sistent with the nation’s emergency policies, 
has been a characteristic of the majority 
of federal seizure operations.” 

Resistance has taken the form of produc- 
tion stoppages—after seizure—managerial 
or union insubordination against presiden- 
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tial orders, overt or thinly disguised strikes, 
resort to the court, and political appeals to 
Congress. Professor Blackman analyzes 
each form of resistance in detail and indi- 
cates the degree to which it has been suc- 
cessful in defeating presidential intentions. 
He also devotes considerable attention to 
the managerial problems of the various 
government agencies which at one time or 
other have served as the executors of 
seizure orders. Notable among these prob- 
lems have, of course, been the very labor 
relations issues which ultimately led to the 
impasse that brought on seizure. The criti- 
cal difficulty here arises from the inescap- 
able need to pursue several not necessarily 
consistent objectives at the same time once 
seizure has been instituted: to settle the 
dispute as quickly as possible so as to get 
out of the operating business, yet to be a 
fair employer in the meantime: to change 
the terms of employment if that seems ap- 
propriate—or to refuse to change them— 
yet to try for a settlement of the disputes 
by mutual agreement of the parties them- 
selves; and to protect the public interest 
in uninterrupted production, yet to foster 
public policy favoring free collective 
bargaining. 

Informed discussion of these issues and 
of seizure aS an appropriate tool of gov- 
ernment policy in coping with emergency 
disputes in peacetime will from now on re- 
quire familiarity with Professor Blackman’s 
findings and analysis. 

Joun P. WINDMULLER 

Professor of Industrial and 

Labor Relations 

Cornell University 


CHARLES C. GILBERT. Governing the 
Suburbs. Pp. xiv, 364. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1967. $10.00. 


In reading this book, one realizes that 
while many books and articles have been 
written about suburbs, few have dealt in 
a simultaneous and comprehensive fashion 
with the whole suburban landscape. Charles 
Gilbert writes about that broad swath of 
heterogeneous urbanism that surrounds 
every large metropolis and is the charac- 
teristic form of new development through- 
out the land. In his particular case, the 
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subjects are three suburban counties and 
their municipalities which lie on the Penn- 
sylvania side of Philadelphia. He treats 
them in detail, and he has a great deal to 
say about them. However, one feels that 
the apparent amorphous politics of the 
suburbs remain amorphous after finishing 
his book. 

The guiding theme of the book is to 
investigate the relationship between polit- 
ical democracy and governmental ade- 
quacy. Now, those are two very difficult 
and value-laden concepts, and no one is 
more aware of this fact than Professor 
Gilbert. Being a perceptive scholar, he is 
not satisfied with an easy answer. How- 
ever, his very cautious and thorough ex- 
ploration of a variety of ways of defining 
these concepts ends with no decision, and 
this leaves him with a conceptual problem 
that plagues the whole book. One is never 
quite sure what is relevant, or, more spe- 
cifically, relevant to which meaning of 
the central concepts. Thus, it is difficult to 
keep a firm grasp on where one is being 
taken, because the sign posts are unclear. 
The sign posts, when legible, are likely to 
read “on the other hand.” 

The study is obviously a labor of great 
devotion. The content of suburban poli- 
cies, at least what is popularly understood 
by that term, is described in a richness of 
detail that cannot be found elsewhere. Sec- 
tions cover history, political organization, 
government structure, and the various sub- 
stantive service areas. The data are 
largely obtained from documents and inter- 
views. One chapter on “Participation” 
contains survey data. 

Perhaps the most interesting topic treated 
is the process by which a greatly diversified 
population can be mobilized by a single 
political party, the Republicans. Cleavages 
over issues have never been allowed to turn 
into two-party competition. In the coun- 
ties, policy-making is largely decentralized 
to the municipal level, while the party re- 
ward system is centralized at the county 
level. Thus, the Republican party has a 
stake in a weak county government and a 
highly fragmented decisional system. This 
decentralized political system permits the 
Republican party to enjoy the rewards of a 
winning coalition without the cost of man- 
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aging heated conflicts between diverse inter- 
ests. Although it is a gross oversimplifica- 
tion of Gilbert’s thesis, it might be said that 
consensual issues are centralized and that 
divisive ones are decentralized. Admit- 
tedly, this takes a bit of juggling, and the 
successful political leaders described are 
very adroit in this art. 
OLIVER P. WILLIAMS 

Associate Professor and Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania 


Harmon ZEIGLER, The Political Life of 
American Teachers. Pp. viii, 149. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967. 
$4.95. 


Professor Zeigler, in a study based upon 
interviews with over eight hundred Oregon 
secondary school teachers, is seeking to 
describe the behavior of high school teach- 
ers, and attempts some generalizations 
about political behavior using teachers as 
examples. 

Analyzing the factors which influence the 
political behavior of high school teachers, 
Zeigler addresses himself to such questions 
as (1) how teachers reconcile their roles 
as teachers and citizens in the face of 
pressures from the community and from 
within the educational establishment, (2) 
whether teachers associations really repre- 
sent teachers, and (3) what pressure groups 
teachers fear most. 

According to Zeigler, high school teach- 
ers do not inform their students of the real- 
ities of the political process. Instead of 
giving students a critical evaluation of the 
nation’s political system, teachers act as 
“promulgators of societal myths.” Zeigler 
maintains that, while the teacher’s attitudes 
toward his profession influence his personal 
choice of political activities, his need to 
satisfy a conservative educational establish- 
ment often inhibits a free discussion of con- 
troversial political issues. The result, ac- 
cording to Zeigler, is that the typical 
American high school teacher conveys only 
safe political ideas to his students that may 
be far removed from the realities of the 
American political system. Zeigler further 
maintains that many students whose polit- 
ical education ends with high school under- 
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tive information as well as a successful method for understanding and evaluating 
the basic traits of our political system. February 1968 $8.50 
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THE RADICAL LIBERAL: New Man in American Polities 

ARNOLD S. KAUFMAN = University of Michigan 

Foreword by HANS J. MORGENTHAU 
This explosive book is the first systematic articulation of the unease now felt by 
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growing gap between the rhetoric of “official” liberalism and the reality of people’s 
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stand politics as little more than the rein- 
forcement of the status quo. Zeigler 
also concludes that “teachers associations 
function as agents for the preservation of 
the status quo.” 

Whom do high school teachers fear most? 
According to Zeigler, teachers perceive 
sanctions as originating from within the 
educational system rather than from within 
the community. “Teachers did not regard 
administrators as defenders against com- 
munity pressures.” 

This book also appears as a Spectrum 
paperback. A more technical, and less gen- 
eral, summary of the research may be 
found in The Political World of the High 
School Teacher, published by the Univer- 
sity of Oregon’s Center for the Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration in 
1966. 

FRANK B. Pesci 

Visiting Associate Professor of 

Higher Education 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


Rita JAMES Stmon (Ed). As We Saw the 
Thirties: Essays on Social and Political 
Movements of a Decade. Pp. 253. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1967. $6.50. 


This bland collection offers virtually 
nothing new to either scholar, student, or 
general reader. Based on the legitimate 
notion that “the purposes and goals of the 
important movements” of the 1930’s might 
be better understood “by the men who led 
those movements,” Earl Browder, Norman 
Thomas, Max Schachtman, A. J. Muste, 
Gerald L. K. Smith, Granville Hicks, and 
Burton K. Wheeler were invited to 
reminisce publicly. The results are dis- 
appointing. 

Rather than have them address them- 
selves to still-unresolved questions or even 
dare them to reconsider their tactics in the 
light of thirty-years perspective, the editor 
allowed each contributor the freedom to 
ramble. Thus, Senator Wheeler, once a 
powerful member of America First, omits 
his role as a prewar isolationist and in- 
stead spends most of his time suggesting 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt wanted him for 
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the vice-presidency. Gerald L. K. Smith 
charges that Huey Long’s murder was 
hatched by a conspiracy that reached into 
the White House. Even today, he warns 
all of us, the true killers cannot be named 
since “the truth, which is so dangerous” 
would endanger “my loved ones.” Now 
this nonsense may stir the blood of Cross 
and Flag readers, but what possible value 
can it have for this kind of book? Nor is 
there any justification for Earl Browder’s 
dreary restatement of the Communist 
party’s role. His explanation of the Party’s 
successes has been repeated a hundred 
times elsewhere. But of the Party’s more 
embarrassing moments, say the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact and its active support of isolationist 
activity, not a word is mentioned. 

Unfortunately, there is no index, no bib- 
liography, no suggested reading, nor photo- 
graphs, and only the scantest introduction 
to each contributor. There are also several 
errors. William Lemke is repeatedly mis- 
spelled; Norman Thomas is described as a 
representative of the “radical left”; and 
footnotes are often misleading. 

MURRAY POLNER 

Assistant Professor of History 

Suffolk County Community College 

Selden 

New York 


Otis L. GRAHAM, Jr. An Encore for Re- 
form: The Old Progressives and the New 
Deal. Pp. viii, 256. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1967. $6.00. 


Did the Old Progressives who were living 
at the time the New Deal began its breath- 
less rush, manipulating the social and eco- 
nomic fabric of the country, support the 
new reformers, that is, did the “Old Boys” 
give an encore? In a very readable analy- 
sis, Otis concludes that most of them did 
not, and he looks for reasons why this was 
so, since the Progressives labored mightily 
in the reform vineyards in the early part of 
the century. But the 1920’s intervened 
between the Progressive era and the New 
Deal, an intervention that changed many 
attitudes and brought new issues and con- 
cepts to political leaders’ attention. The 
gap between the Progressives and the New 
Dealers was not only a generation gap— 
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most Old Progressives, including those who 
accepted places in the Roosevelt govern- 
ment, looked upon the New Dealer bright 
boys as intolerable upstarts—but there were 
differences in the social and economic out- 
look. The Progressives, on the one hand, 
had worked for reform within the estab- 
lished order; most of them were public 
spirited citizens of the middle class who 
chose “to do something for” the “little 
man,” the politically and economically dis- 
advantaged. On the other hand, the New 
Dealers saw issues more in class terms, and 
often conceived of remedies that rested 
upon assisting the working class to organize 
and to work for its own group interests. 
Moreover, the New Deal posed issues that 
appealed to the rising numbers of urban 
dwellers. 

He contends that the Progressives never 
fully comprehended the New Deal and its 
thought forms. For example, they did not 
grasp understandingly or sympathetically 
the implications of the business cycle and 
the theories upon which policies seeking 
full employment were based. This con- 
tention is somewhat startling when we 
examine the record of George Norris, one 
of the stalwart Progressives who stanchly 
supported New Deal legislation. However, 
Otis makes a fairly substantial case for 
his interpretation. 

One of the strengths of the book is the 
calm perceptiveness exhibited by the 
author. He does not belabor points, nor 
does he create heroes and villains for his 
narrative. His presentation flows nicely, 
in conformity with the better traditions of 
humanities scholarship. He admits that 
his history is chiefly impressionistic, al- 
though he makes a bow to quantitative re- 
search methods. His study is based upon 
research into the activities and attitudes of 
168 Progressives who survived to see the 
New Deal through, and he presents some 
simple calculations of attitudes expressed 
by various subcategories of Progressives 
towards the New Deal. For example, he 
discovers that, of eight subgroups, the 
municipal reformers were the ones who 
showed a larger percentage of their group 
favoring the New Deal, and that those 
whose reform activity was politics or jour- 
nalism-editing were most heavily opposed 
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to it. A natural argument that a reviewer 
has with this book is over the selection of 
the members of the sample. Who were 
the Progressives actually? The author 
says he selected those who spoke of them- 
selves as Progressives. Sometimes the 
connection is very obscure. Most of the 
names that one expects to find there are 
on the list, many returning to view from 
obscurity. There are some that seem to be 
missing, that is, John Francis Neylan of 
California, a potent figure in the Hiram 
Johnson administration. Other figures, 
such as Hichborn, Lissner, and J. R. 
Haynes, are listed, but are barely men- 
tioned. 

All in all, this is a thoroughly researched 
and competently written book. It handles 
ideas and men with fine perception, and it 
tells a good story. 

Winston W. CROUCH 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 


Los Angeles 
Jonn Francis McDermorr (Ed.) The 
Frontier Re-examined, Pp. vii, 192. 


Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
19677 $6.95. 


This book consists of thirteen papers that 
were presented at a conference on the 
American frontier at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Edwardsville, on November 11 
and 12, 1965. It should be pointed out 
that the title of the book may be somewhat 
misleading. The papers, individually and 
collectively, make no attempt to undertake 
a systematic re-examination of the history 
or significance of the frontier. As stated 
by the editor, each participant in the con- 
ference “contributed a study of some phase 
of frontier history which had particularly 
interested the individual investigator.” In- 
stead of a grand and timely re-examination 
of the frontier concept, the book offers a 
collection of independent essays on various 
aspects of the history of the American 
West. 

This is not to suggest, however, that 
these papers are any the less deserving of 
attention. With few exceptions, the au- 
thors turn to good account their special 
knowledge and understanding of their 
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chosen topics to present much solid mate- 
rial within a commendably brief compass. 
Most of the contributors succeed in raising 
new questions about old subjects. A few 
of them offer suggestions that possibly point 
the way to new insights and a better under- 
standing of the form and meaning of the 
frontier experience. Taken as a whole, the 
collection will repay reading by anyone 
seriously interested in the history of the 
American West. In particular, lecturers, 
textbook writers, and directors of research 
in the field will do well to avail themselves 
of this book. 

The “phases” of frontier history that the 
individual investigators take up include cer- 
tain aspects of the Turner thesis, interna- 
tional relations on the southwest border, 
transportation and travel, religion, docu- 
mentary art, cartography, territorial rec- 
ords, the fur trade, and literary treatments 
of the frontier. The reviewer found the 
following papers noteworthy for new inter- 
pretations and approaches, as well as for 
the useful factual material that they supply. 
Herman R. Friis’s “The Image of the 
American West at Mid-Century (1840- 
60)” points out the potential of the so far 
little-used information about physical and 
cultural landscapes to be found in the carto- 
graphic and graphic records of the National 
Archives. Unfortunately, the illustrations 
of the maps that Friis discusses are printed 
so poorly as to be of little value. Ralph 
E. Morrow’s “The Great Revival, the 
West, and the Crisis of the Church” devel- 
ops the thesis that the religious organiza- 
tions were too deeply involved in internal 
and external adjustments after the Revolu- 
tion to take up the challenge of the frontier, 
with consequences for the history of life in 
the American West that deserve to be more 
closely studied than they have been. 

John C. Ewers’s “Fact and Fiction in 
the Documentary Art of the American 
West” illustrates with sixteen plates the 
use of pictures as sources and emphasizes 
the necessity of critical analysis in the 
selection and interpretation of such mate- 
rial. One of the most valuable papers in 
the book is Oliver W. Holmes’s “Territorial 
Government and the Records of Its Admin- 
istration,” in which the author opens up a 
grand view of a major, but much neglected, 
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aspect of western American history. 
Holmes’s knowledge of the character of the 
sources is unsurpassed, and he convincingly 
indicates how much of the early history of 
the western states must be rewritten, once 
historians become acquainted with the pri- 
mary sources in the National Archives in 
this field. He offers an impressive list of 
topics within the over-all territorial process 
that await study and development. 

Jules Zanger’s “The Frontierman in Pop- 
ular Fiction, 1820-60” presents an interest- 
ing analysis of the emerging image of the 
frontierman in the trinity personified by 
Boone, Crockett, and Leatherstocking, and 
shows why Crockett won out. Joe B. 
Frantz’s “Cowboy Philosophy: A Cold 
Spoor” tells of a futile search for a state- 
ment of the cowboy’s philosophy in the 
cowboy’s own words and concludes that the 
philosophy of the cowboy must remain 
“what he was, not what he said.” Frantz’s 
failure to find what he sought makes one 
wonder if the gulf between cowboy reality 
and cowboy myth might not apply as well 
to other aspects of that inflated subject. 

W. N. Davis, JR. 

Chief of Archives 

California State Archives 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 
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PAUL Avricu. The Russian Anarchists. 
Pp. x, 303. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1967. $7.50. 


At first glance, an account of a movement 
that “never became a creed of the mass of 
peasants and industrial workers’-—though 
this remark could also be made about the 
Bolsheviks—while its surviving participants 
were “rejected, reviled, and, finally, 
stamped out or driven into exile,” might 
seem a work of supererogation. Yet this 
study is, in fact, so conceived and so 
executed that it richly deserves the atten- 
tion of all those interested in the Russian 
Revolution and its aftermath. 

Dr. Avrich has given due attention to 
the thinking of Bakunin and Kropotkin as 
the intellectual forebears of Russian an- 
archism, but happily has devoted most of 
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his book to the activities and significance 
of the anarchist movement in Russia itself. 
He finds it first becoming significant in the 
early years of the twentieth century, chiefly 
among young Jewish workingmen in the 
Pale, who, though never numerous, were 
distinguished for their reckless terrorism. 
A second stream, almost wholly gentile and 
mostly students, was also youthful and, in 
the main, also terrorist. Less numerous 
than these Anarchist-Communists, who 
were inspired by the Paris Commune, were 
the Anarcho-Syndicalists, who accepted 
large-scale economic organization, and a 
scattering of Anarchist-Individualists, with 
hardly any practical significance. 

The author traces clearly the persistence 
of the two main currents, the romantic 
Anarchist-Communists and the antiterrorist 
Anarcho-Syndicalists, both internally di- 
vided and mutually hostile, and emphasizes 
the by no means insignificant role that 
the two played in the Revolution. He 
gives an excellent account and analysis of 
their ambivalent relations with the Bolshe- 
viks, whom the anarchists feared but with 
whom they felt constrained to co-operate, 
with considerable stress on the anarchists’ 
share—for which the Bolsheviks were to 
show no gratitude—in “October.” 

The progressively vigorous persecution 
of anarchist intellectuals, who became the 
most trenchant critics of what they re- 
garded as Bolshevik betrayal of the Revolu- 
tion, is presented in appropriate detail, as 
are Makhno’s heroic efforts to establish a 
genuinely libertarian regime among his fel- 
low peasants in the Ukraine and the sup- 
pression of his “banditry” by the Bolsheviks 
as soon as, with his co-operation, the Red 
Army had cleared the area of White forces. 
The essentially anarchist character of the 
Kronstadt revolt in 1921 is also made clear. 

The volume concludes with an account 
of the round-up of most anarchists in the 
early years of the New Economic Policy 
(NEP), a description of the fate of Rus- 
sian anarchists in emigration, and an excel- 
lent summary and evaluation of the move- 
ment as a whole. 

The volume is well organized, clearly 
written, and equipped with a useful chronol- 
ogy, a comprehensive bibliography, pictures 
of leading figures, and a thoroughly work- 
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able index. Notwithstanding a few quite 
minor weaknesses, this work may well serve 
as a model of how individualized studies 
may be made to shed valuable light on 
broader topics and genuinely to illuminate 
corners of Russian history that have pre- 
viously not been given their proper share 
of attention. 
JESSE D. CLARKSON 
Professor of History 
Brooklyn College of the City 
University of New York 


STUART RAMSAY TOMPKINS. The Triumph 
of Bolshevism: Revolution or Reaction? 
Pp. xi, 331. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1967. $5.95. 


It is primarily as a student of Russian 
thought and culture that Professor Tomp- 
kins addresses himself to the emergence and 
eventual triumph of bolshevism, and he, in- 
deed, speaks mainly in cultural rather than 
in political terms. The Russians’ indiffer- 
ence to the “facts,” and their predilection 
for indirect argument, as against the West- 
ern “passion for clarity” (p. 17), serve ap- 
propriately as his starting point for a sur- 
vey of the intellectual traditions from 
which he traces the political outlook of 
Lenin and the other, less steeped, members 
of the Marxist revolutionary movement in 
Russia. From this source, Lenin was im- 
bued with the weapons of powerful invec- 
tive, a highly developed sense of the 
importance of “nomenclature,” especially 
the labeling of enemies, and at the same 
time an ability to concentrate with unflag- 
ging attention on the minutiae of his 
private organization. Professor Tompkins 
reveals the essential conflict between the 
interests of the workers, who wanted a 
labor movement, and the intentions of the 
Russian socialists, who wanted to make a 
revolution based on an army of socialist-led 
workers. He is especially concerned, 
rightly, to show the common intellectual 
origins of Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, 
though he does not suggest that they repre- 
sented a Scylla and Charibdis for the labor 
movement. The question arises here 
whether they were sole alternatives. 

Professor Tompkins suggests that all 
Lenin’s “agitation” and unceasing conflict 
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were not aimed “agains: the autocracy as 
such, but rather against the accretions of 
European modifications that had crept in 
and reduced the autocracy to a shadow” 
(p. 295). Thus, Lenim emerges here not 
only as a Russian nationalist but as a reac- 
tionary as well. His -ziew of enfeebled 
tzarism apparently inclu led the belief that 
it “favored Jews and wostarts” (p. 295). 
Such borrowing from asother category of 
Russian thought is mis=laced, and in no 
way enlightens our derstanding of 
Lenin’s complex make-up. Of Lenin’s ulti- 
mate personal triumph F-ofessor Tompkins 
says “his utter intransigeance appealed to 
something elemental in tLe Russian nature” 
(p. 181). It should be barne in mind, how- 
ever, that Lenin’s intramigeance could not 
find outlet beyond the smallest, most “com- 
pact,” that is, reduced graup until the Rus- 
sian “nature” was in a usiquely bewildered 
and untypical condition. 
HÆLD SHUKMAN 

Associate Fellow 

St. Anthony’s College 

Oxford 

England 


Barry M. RICHMAN. Management Devel- 
opment and Educaticı in the Soviet 
Union. Pp. xviii, 30& East Lansing: 
Institute for Internatinal Business and 
Economic Developmere Studies, Michi- 
gan State University, 1267. No price. 


Recent changes in the =ructure of Soviet 
industry, growing out oz the Krushchev- 
Kosygin implementation of some of the 
ideas of Professor Evsey Liberman, have 
emphasized the importane of better-quali- 
fied enterprise managers. This new book 
by Professor Richman of zhe University of 
California, Los Angeles, is most timely, 
even though the field wok on which part 
of it was based took place during the au- 
thor’s visits to the Sovie Union in 1960 
and 1961. He has made an effort to keep 
abreast of later developments by corre- 
spondence and through the Soviet literature, 
and there is considerable footnote docu- 
mentation of his sources He has also 
drawn upon his earlier boc on Soviet man- 
agement, Soviet Management: With Sig- 
nificant American Comparsons. 
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In the Preface, Richman sets out several 
hypotheses “which are of major concern 
in this study.” Briefly, these assert that 
industrial managers perform the same basic 
managerial and productive functions every- 
where, that the manner in which they do 
varies with the stage of economic develop- 
ment and the specific environment, and that 
in advanced industrial societies the similari- 
ties in management and the general environ- 
ment are considerable. In his concluding 
chapter, he states that as the Soviet econ- 
omy approaches the American, “the macro- 
managerial structures in both countries will 
become more alike in many respects” (p. 
259). However, much of the book is 
devoted to an analysis of the differences, 
despite the assertion of growing similarities 
described principally in the last two chap- 
ters: “Soviet Management in Transition,” 
and “The Emerging Soviet Educational and 
Research Revolution.” 

After some generalizations about manage- 
ment, and a brief review of management 
development in the United States, the 
author discusses in successive chapters 
Soviet management in historical perspec- 
tive, the nature’ of the Soviet managerial 
job—in which he distinguishes between 
“macromanagement” at the ministry or 
central planning level and “micromanage- 
ment” at the enterprise level—-the “proto- 
type of the Soviet manager, Soviet educa- 
tion and training for management 
development,” and the changing needs of 
Soviet management development. The Ap- 
pendices contain a list of some fifteen 
enterprises the author interviewed in 1960 
and 1961, along with others in regional 
economic councils, institutes, and univer- 
sities. There is also a useful annotated 
bibliography of Soviet textbooks on man- 
agement, and a number of statistical tables 
which supplement those in the text. Some 
of the best tables are those which cover 
enrollments in institutes, universities, and 
in semiprofessional schools, particularly in 
chapter 3. 

In the past, Soviet higher education has 
produced more engineers than has the 
American system, and many of these have 
become enterprise managers. In contrast, 
economics education has lagged, to the 
point that Premier Kosygin in his Septem- 
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ber 1965 report, announcing further changes 
in Soviet managerial structure, asserted that 
“the training of economists is of paramount 
importance . . . because this country ex- 
periences a shortage of trained economists” 
(p. 242), 

Much of what has passed for economics 
is either related to Marxist ideology or is 
“applied economics,” which Richman says 
“includes most of the subject areas labelled 
as business administration of management 
in American schools,” such as accounting, 
statistics, finance, merchandising, distribu- 
tion, and the like (p. 130). Lacking are 
“courses in general administration, manage- 
ment theory, human relations and the be- 
havioral sciences, and decision-making” (p. 
131). 

Various Soviet writers on management 
are quoted in views which might also be 
applicable in some American enterprises: 
“Tt is not unusual for them (managers) to 
try to deal personally with the great 
majority of questions that arise in managing 
production. Not knowing how to foster 
initiative in their subordinates, they unin- 
tentionally curb it by intruding upon their 
responsibilities at every turn, by meddling 
into the trivial details of their day to day 
moves, and then sincerely complain that 
their assistants are ineffectual, that they are 
unprepared to act on their own” (p. 197). 
“Not many people understand that the art 
of managing is first of all the art of manag- 
ing people. This aspect of management 
has been completely neglected. Managers 
should see more than machinery in the en- 
terprise. They should command as little 
as possible, but rather they should train, 
teach, help and motivate their subordinates” 
(p. 254). 

One of the most perceptive writers, 
quoted with approval by Richman, is Mr. 
D. Gvishiani, Vice-Chairman of the USSR 
State Committee for Co-ordinating Scien- 
tific Research. He has taken the leader- 
ship in pressing for management educa- 
tion, and as early as 1963 he wrote an 
article for /zvestia entitled, “Administra- 
tion is Above All a Science.” This re- 
viewer can testify to Mr. Gvishiani’s 
knowledge of and interest in American 
management theory and practice, on a visit 
to his office in Moscow in May 1965. 
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If this useful book has any faults, they 
lie in the somewhat repetitious recital of 
points made in earlier chapters. The writ- 
ing could have been more concise, and at 
least one typographical error is confusing. 
In describing the new profit-oriented enter- 
prise structure, the author states that “by 
1960 virtually all of Soviet industry should 
be operating under the new system of man- 
agement” (p. 224). Obviously, this will 
not happen before 1970 and quite possibly 
not before 1980 or even later. It was 
easier for Yugoslavia to make such a 
shift, and it will be easier in most other 
East European countries than in the Soviet 
Union. 

CHARLES A. MYERS 

Professor of Industrial Relations 

Sloan School of Management and 

Department of Economics 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Stavro SKENDI. The Albanian National 
Awakening, 1878-1912. Pp. xvi, 498. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1967. $13.75. 


The independence of Albania was 
achieved under precarious circumstances 
after more than three decades (1878-1912) 
of a developing national consciousness. So 
many of the essentials for an awakening na- 
tional state emerging from full-fledged 
feudalism were either altogether lacking in 
Albania—reasons are set forth in detail— 
or the cross-currents were a pattern of 
gross contraditions. 

In part, these internal divisions were the 
result of Albania’s role in the Ottoman 
Empire. Religion, which might elsewhere 
have been a unifying force, was most 
divisive in Albania. The Moslem upper 
classes ruled the nonprivileged Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Christian majority. 
National enlightenment so sorely needing 
an alphabet for effectiveness was distorted 
by the differing Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
scripts. The mountains of the north and 
the lowlands of the south severely handi- 
capped development, although in the end 
this same topography prevented invasion 
for decades to come. The loss of her lead- 
ers and potential leaders under the Otto- 
mans until the emergence of the landowning 
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pashas and beys as a pressure group meant 
no focused national leadership, efforts of 
the Albanian League notwithstanding. The 
one common element accepted as fact 
everywhere in Albania, as well as in Eu- 
rope, was the early collapse of Turkey. 
That assumption provided the needed con- 
centric force that brought the feudal 
pashas and beys together. 

A fascinating book, for the author skill- 
fully traces the rise of the Albanian League 
and the struggles within the League to 
achieve national independence. He con- 
cludes that the problems of Albania were 
essentially the problems of each of the 
emergent Balkan states, but in every in- 
stance more difficult to resolve. Perhaps 
because of the awful severity of the prob- 
lems, Albania was saved from being part of 
some larger Balkan union. 

Mr. Skendi’s scholarship is first rate and 
his archival research, as woven into his 
manuscript, magnificent. He has used a 
great diversity of primary materials with 
commendable dexterity. The result is 
skillfully presented, readable, and elucidat- 
ing. 

Marvin G. PURSINGER 

President 

Gavin International, Inc. 

Minneapolis 


Ricwarp F. HaMILton. Affluence and the 
French Worker in the Fourth Republic. 
Pp. 323. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, for the Center of Inter- 
national Studies, Princeton University, 
1967. $8.50. 


The title of this book is a misnomer be- 
cause it appears to be less concerned with 
the affluence of French workers than with 
why so many of them vote Communist. 
Since the beginning of the Cold War, this 
large passive vote has exercised a fascina- 
tion for American scholars, who find it diff- 
cult to explain why workers in a western 
European country should voluntarily vote 
Communist. 

For either traditional or private reasons, 
more than half of the French workers 


vote Communist. Yet few of them are 


members of the Communist party, and even 
fewer buy Communist-party publications. 
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Though the neighborhood militant com- 
mands a good deal of respect, few Com- 
munist voters would be interested in strik- 
ing for political—let alone economic—rea- 
sons, and very few would voluntarily join 
a Communist trade union. (Japan seems 
to present somewhat of a political parallel 
to France, for it also possesses a large 
traditionalist, Marxist socialist party and an 
orthodox labor union federation—SOHYO 
—in which intellectuals but few workers 
actively participate. In both France and 
Japan, the more leftist one is the more 
empathetic one is supposed to be.) 

Among the industrialized countries of 
western Europe, only the workers in France 
and Italy vote Communist in large numbers 
—as they did in pre-Hitler Germany and 
prewar Czechoslovakia. Most European 
workers tend to vote socialist or centrist— 
though the pre-1934 Austrian Socialists 
veered far more to the Left than the then 
existing German Social Democrats or the 
Norwegian Labor party. 

In this well-written and researched— 
though somewhat naive—book, Dr. Hamil- 
ton presents many analyses as to why a 
majority of French workers vote Com- 
munist. As an example, he points out that 


.“the typical pro-Soviet” worker—and here 


I would deny that the French worker who 
votes Communist is necessarily “pro- 
Soviet”—seems to have entered the Labor 
force between 1930 and 1945, which im- 
plies that the Depression and the Occupa- 
tion of France evidently had some influence 
upon his voting. Consequently, according 
to Dr. Hamilton, the pro-Soviet and pro- 
Communist French voter may well be a 
passing phenomenon, for the French Com- 
munists seem to have failed to draw in the 
next generation of working-class youth. 
(The Communist vote, by the way, tends to 
remain fairly constant, an indication that 
young workers under thirty-five replenish 
the number of older voters who die off.) 
According to Dr. Hamilton, Germany and 
Sweden possess an older urban tradition 
than France, and so the workers there vote 
Socialist; in France, many of the Com- 
munist workers have come more recently 
from the anticlerical rural areas of the 
Center and the South. (Having done field 
work among workers both in Germany and 
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Scandinavia, I would disagree with this 
contention, because most workers in Ger- 
many and Scandinavia are also only one 
generation removed from rural areas. In 
Norway, for example, the traditional 
strength of the Labor party has come not 
from Oslo but from the countryside. In 
Hesse of the German Federal Republic, the 
villages more than the medium-sized cities 
vote Socialist.) According to Dr. Hamil- 
ton, in France, on the one hand, the un- 
skilled tend to be more leftist, because 
farm laborers have traditionally been more 
alienated, nonreligious, and convinced that 
they have little chance for getting ahead. 
On the other hand, he offers no explanation 
as to why the urban textile centers around 
Lille vote Socialist, but the banlieue around 
Paris support Communist candidates. 

My own interviews in France during the 
1950’s indicated that where a worker is 
born has much to do with how he votes— 
a sizable minority of workers living in the 
Parisian “Red Belt” also vote Catholic and 
Rightist. The French Left has had an 
identification with the French Revolution 
and the Rights of Man which the French 
Right has lacked. France has also never 
had a socialist movement worthy of the 
name, but did have an anarchosyndicalist, 
tradition upon which the French Com- 
munists built their voting strength and 
which came closer to communism in its 
ideology and authoritarianism than to 
Jaurés’ democratic socialist concepts. A 
pseudo-Huguenot underground has existed 
in large parts of central and southern 
France, wherein the Roman Catholic 
church is viewed as the enemy of the na- 
tion-state, France. This has meant that 
the more rightist one becomes, the more 
anti-French; or conversely, the more left- 
ist or pro-Communist, the more pro-French 
and pro-mankind one proves oneself to be. 

Dr. Hamilton is convinced that ‘French 
working-class radicalism is centered in those 
areas having mixed land-tenure arrange- 
ments and farms of varying size and in 
which aristocratic and clerical influences 
have declined or disappeared.” If by 
radicalism Dr. Hamilton means supporting 
Communist candidates in elections, then 
one can also describe the Communist party 
as a highly conservative organization pos- 
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sessing an elite and traditions which have 
remained virtually unchanged since the or- 
ganization of that party in France. The 
Communists are also as traditional in their 
dogmas as any ultranationalist political 
party, and as little concerned with getting 
at the roots of man’s feelings of alienation. 
In France, as well as elsewhere, the entire 
spectrum of political thought and behavior 
needs to be understood—and not merely the 
small area that appeals to the American 
cold-war obsession with the “evils” of 
communism. 
Davin RopNICK 

Professor of Sociology 

Texas Technological College 

Lubbock 


LAWRENCE HENRY Greson. The British 
Empire before the American Revolution, 
Vol. XII: The Triumphant Empire. 
Pp. Ixviii, 454. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1967. $10.00. 


An inevitable stopping place in this dis- 
tinguished series concerns the American- 
defeated but still “triumphant” British Em- 
pire. That is to say, for the empire areas 
beyond the storm of the revolution by the 
thirteen English-speaking colonies, we have 
here a great many interesting and im- 
portant contributions. 

Lawrence Henry Gipson in Part I dis- 
cusses Ireland, the Mediterranean outposts 
of Gibraltar and Minorca, India and the 
East India Company, and the West African 
trading posts. Closer to the rim of the 
storm there remained an imposing empire 
in the West Indies, the Bermudas, the 
Floridas, Newfoundland and the Labrador 
coast, Nova Scotia, and Quebec. In addi- 
tion, small colonies have been included for 
analysis, such as the Mosquito Shore in 
Central America. 

The author in Part II gives his own valu- 
able summary of the long series now com- 
pleted except for a forthcoming volume on 
bibliography. He examines the many 
fields heretofore published, collectively 
making a broad sweep of the British Em- 
pire by 1775, and in this volume picks up 
the threads as left after the victory of 
George Washington. He outlines the eco- 
nomic strength of the empire. And he 
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stresses the growth in power and prestige of 
representative institutions, notably in Can- 
ada. This part is also a summary of his 
entire series of books and is an analysis of 
the more significant trends followed within 
the empire from 1748 to the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The third segment of the present volume 
consists of historiographical sketches relat- 
ing to the British Empire from 1748 to 
1776, with British, Canadian, and Amer- 
ican historians selected for their works 
which were particularly influential in shap- 
ing the interpretation of events within the 
periods Gipson reviewed. 

Professor Gipson’s discussion of the non- 
English-speaking North American colonies 
turns him away from the strained war- 
time relations in order to illuminate devel- 
opments in those parts of the old British 
Empire that did not revolt. He continues 
the story of these dependencies from where 
he left them off in earlier volumes. A 
notable example was the impact of the 
American Revolution upon Ireland. 

The Gipson series has been justly well 
received. Here is solid and continuous 
work by a dedicated scholar, honored for 
producing excellent original work on his- 
tory, geography, and other aspects of North 
America. Gipson is to be commended once 
again for his scholarly production and his 
devotion to a notable undertaking. 

VERNON J. PURYEAR 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Davis 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


DonaLp EvceneE Smits (Ed.). South 
Asian Politics and Religion. Pp. xii, 563. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1966. $15.00. 


When, even in our post-Christian West- 
ern world, headlines can be made by 
fresh twists to church-state relations in 
Spain and when one of the intellectually 
exciting branches of the “modern” subject 
of sociology turns out to be the sociology of 
religion, no surprise attends the recognition 
that in less completely transformed parts 
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of the world such as South Asia the inter- 
actions between politics and religion are 
central to social life. The difficulty rather 
lies in the need to put away our “church,” 
“state,” and “church-state” spectacles when 
we examine these seemingly parallel situa- 
tions. 

The variables are numerous, but can be 
grouped. One set contains the doctrinal 
characteristics of different religions, includ- 
ing the attitudinal predispositions derived 
from or attached to the doctrines. An- 
other set is historical, the conventions and 
expectations deposited by experience. A 
third extends from basic demographic data 
to a wider range of social facts concerning 
the positions and relations of religious 
communities in plural societies. Finally, 
there is the framework of political institu- 
tions. 

The present volume is the result of a 
research project directed by the editor out 
of which have already come his earlier valu- 
able work on India and Burma. In the 
introductory chapter, Dr. Smith makes ex- 
plicit his interest in the first two variables 
and, above all, in the doctrinal factor. The 
idea of the book is that while history, at 
least, in its colonial phase is common to 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon—but what 
qualifications are needed here—present 
problems take different forms because Hin- 
duism, Islam, and Buddhism are so con- 
trasted in their leading features. However, 
this emphasis is scarcely reflected in the 
way the book works out. Only a few of 
the twenty-four contributions—notably the 
Bondurant-Fisher exploration of different 
concepts of change, the lucid and sympa- 
thetic analysis by Charles Adams of 
Maududi’s ideology, and the illuminating 
discussion by Faruqi of conflicting attitudes 
of Indian Muslims towards secularism— 
focus directly on doctrine. Duncan Der- 
rett’s lively and engaging discussion of the 
interaction of legal and ethical attitudes on 
religious endowment shows the value of 
more oblique and confined approaches. 
Joseph Elder uses Indian survey data in an 
enterprising attempt to relate religious be- 
liefs and political attitudes, but one of his 
findings seems to be that the latter are 
far more firmly associated with such vari- 
ables as education and region than witb 
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theological positions. As he himself points 
out, there is a good case for cross-national 
surveys which might reveal how the polit- 
ical attitudes of a single religious group 
alter as its political situation changes— 
Muslims, say, in Pakistan, India, and 
Malaya. 

Most of the chapters, however, are con- 
cerned with political behavior. The gen- 
eral problem is that the popularization of 
- political life through adult franchise and 
party competition has made relevant large 
social layers who find the secular style un- 
natural and who remain susceptible to ap- 
peals couched in religious terms. But the 
confrontation between religious leaders 
mobilizing followings for political activity 
and governmental leaders striving to stem 
such incursions is far from neat; the 
former include skilled manipulators, while 
the latter may be men with religious convic- 
tions by no means determined on a “secu- 
lar” course. All this emerges quite clearly 
from the political analyses here provided, 
especially those of Theodore Wright on 
Indian Muslims, Baldev Raj Nayar on the 
Akali Sikhs, Freeland Abbott on Pakistan, 
and the editer on the Buddhist monks in 
Ceylon. There are also excellent studies by 
Harold Gould and Mark Galanter from the 
disciplines of anthropology and law; the 
former gives a delightful and revealing ac- 
count of a Hindu communalist’s candida- 
ture in Uttar Pradesh CUP) elections—an 
account, incidentally, in which the distinc- 
tion (attempted by the editor) -between 
the religious and social aspects of caste gets 
very properly lost; Galanter provides a 
brilliant guide to judicial thinking about 
caste and in doing so demonstrates the 
contribution that legal studies can make to 
our understanding of social processes es- 
pecially in countries where the legal system 
is, as he says, “a powerful disseminator of 
images about the nature of groups in so- 
ciety.” 

Despite these latter two chapters, the 
emphasis in the Indian portion of the 
book is on minority groups, whereas that in 
the Pakistan and Ceylon sections is on the 
majority community. This is partly the 
result of a too-slight chapter on the Jana 
Sangh; it may reflect partly the editor’s 
own views. He contrasts the relatively 
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significant role of Hinduism in Indian 
politics with the importance of Islam and 
Buddhism in Pakistan and Ceylon. It is 
true that Nehru and Congress dominance 
established obstacles in the way of Hindu 
religious politics, but the pressure is pres- 
ent and sometimes threatening. When the 
Saddhus’ demonstration of November 1966 
could alarm and stun Delhi and when the 
government of India is rocked by the anti- 
cow-slaughter fasting of a political holy 
man, the Sankaracharya of Puri, it is time 
to stop saying that “Hindu clerical groups 
do not command much popular esteem and 
are so unorganized that they would not be 
able to translate it into political influence 
if they did” (p. 38). When, just a few 
months later, the newly elected Muslim 
President of India makes a point of going 
to visit and obtain the blessings of another 
holy man, it is time to put a query against 
the statement, said to be “beyond dispute,” 
that “official policy has not attempted to 
use Hinduism to establish political legiti- 
macy or promote national integration” (p. 
45). 

The subject is vast in its ramifications. 
This book explores widely and provides 
very fine maps of some parts of the 
territory. 

W. H. Morris-JoNneEs 

Director 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies 

University of London 


HERBERT FELDMAN. Revolution in Pak- 
istan: A Study of the Martial Law Ad- 
ministration. Pp. x, 242. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1967. $6.50. 


During the recent surge of interest in 
political development, two hypotheses were 
advanced with considerable insistence by 
scholars and decision-makers alike. The 
first suggests that the political systems þe- 
queathed by the former colonial powers to 
the newly independent states are not viable. 
The second proposes that the armed forces 
in these countries have extraordinary 
capacities of control and that therefore they 
are peculiarly qualified to direct any na- 
tional effort of institution-building. In 
November 1958, at the time when revolu- 
tions were not yet the fashion, Pakistan 
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provided support for the first and offered 
the prospect of testing t_e second hypoth- 
esis. The President of tze Islamic Repub- 
lic declared the Constitzation unworkable, 
dissolved the legislatures, banned the polit- 
ical parties, and dismissed the ministers. 
For an indefinite period h= placed the coun- 
try under martial law. 

The subject of the R=-volution in Pak- 
istan is then of major an_lytical as well as 
prescriptive significance. The author, an 
observer with extensive p=rsonal experience 
in the region is, in turn, ciialified to under- 
take a detailed examinati. Yet strangely 
the results of this combinztion are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

Revolution in Pakistaw is a comprehen- 
sive study. Its historial core, the se- 
quence of the most salient events preceding 
and following the proclarsation of martial 
law, is concisely stated. In addition, sub- 
stantial portions are devoed to the discus- 
sion and evaluation of ecoomic, social, and 
political reforms, the vexing problem of 
East-West Pakistan relatiqns, the dilemmas 
of foreign policy, and the role of the mili- 
tary in political planning. 

Unfortunately, it is nət a very deep 
study. Its data-analysis =tio is decidedly 
unfavorable: there is toc little data and 
too much analysis. Adnrttedly, it is not 
too easy to gather reliabE information in 
a newly independent cormtry; and it is 
close to impossible to d&cover how and 
why a particular public eecision is made 
in any country. Neverth-less, some basic 
facts are available and sould have been 
included. A case in poirt is the process 
by which the Constitutim of 1962 was 
formulated. The author reats this obvi- 
ously crucial subject with angular restraint 
and reticence even though by now we 
know a great deal about sech items as the 
role of foreign minister M_nzur Qadir, the 
policy and personal conficts within the 
Constitution Commission, cr disagreements 
in the Cabinet Committe: and the Ad- 
ministrative Committee. =ven more per- 
plexing is the paucity of eccomic statistics. 
For example, in the chapter on economic 
planning, data cited on th dimensions of 
the Second Five Year Plar are limited to 
the initial goal of a 20 percent increment 
in the national income anc the initial ex- 
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pectation of a cost of rupees 19 billion. 
The last figure, the author adds, was “much 
increased as time went on.” As a matter 
of fact, it was increased to rupees 23 
billion. Moreover, additional information 
on sectoral allocations and utilization, as 
a minimum, would have been useful. 

Insufficient data, however, do not deter— 
possibly encourage—~an abundance of analy- 
sis. Well, perhaps it is not really analysis; 
rather it is more like speculation. Specu- 
lation is all we find on such questions as 
the removal of President Mirza, the shift of 
the capital from Karachi, and the prev- 
alence of political unrest in the spring of 
1962. Often rhetoric substitutes for data. 
Consider the following peroration: ‘“Be- 
tween the stringently honest official who 
resolutely keeps himself above all pecula- 
tion, on the one side, and the ruthless 
despoiler of the public, on the other, there 
is the substantial class of grey people who 
permit their mouths to be sweetened until 
they reach the stage when they cannot act 
without this stimulation. These are the 
hypocrites who comfortably nourish delu- 
sions of honesty and bring discredit daily 
upon the governments they serve.” This 
displays a noble and self-righteous senti- 
ment—though perhaps a trifle ethnocentric. 
It is certainly conceivable that the practice 
of purchasing favors from public officials is 
not an exercise of hypocrisy but rather a 
habit acquired naturally from centuries-old 
exposure to personal (feudal) rule. Surely 
the people of South Asia had little experi- 
ence with impersonal (institutional) gov- 
ernment, As recently as during the British 
raj, it was fashionable to describe the Dep- 
uty Commissioner as a monarch of all he 
Surveys. 

These, I think, are serious deficiencies. 
Still, there is another cause for disappoint- 
ment. The study, it seems to me, is in- 
adequately integrated. The arrangement of 
admittedly crucial subjects is rather loose 
and at times artificial. Their organization 
lacks momentum. Actually, in the title 


_ and then in the final chapter, there is a 


hint of a central theme. The author sug- 
gests that “the changes of October, 1958, 
acquired the aspect of a revolution.” If 
so, it would have been profitable to have 
sustained this theme throughout the entire 
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volume. There was certainly ample oppor- 
tunity to document the assertion that “the 
notion revolution was, in itself, stimulating, 
evocative, and altogether congenial. It 
signified a clear break with a past of which 
no one felt unduly proud; a past all too 
definitely associated with political gerry- 
mandering, purposeless intrigue, corruption, 
internal unrest, incompetence, and loss of 
face abroad. Revolution implied salutary 
change; an irrevocable sloughing off; a 
process of disinfection which, however 
astringent, was revitalizing.” There was 
also ample opportunity to examine the 
“time-hallowed maxim that law by power 
subsists and where power goes, the law must 
follow.” Unhappily these opportunities 
were missed. The author, nevertheless, 
proceeds to criticize the martial law gov- 
ernment for not implementing effectively 
his own prescription for revolution. The 
President is charged, for instance, with 
prematurely abandoning the revolutionary 
course by initiatives toward institutional- 
ization, including the introduction of elected 
Jocal councils. Conceivably, the President, 
a general, does not share Mr. Feldman’s 
confidence in force. So, really, Revolution 
in Pakistan is not an altogether satisfactory 
study. 
KARL VON Vorys 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


ALOYS ArTtHUR Micuet. The Indus 
Rivers: A Study of the Effects of Parti- 
tion. Pp. xxv, 595. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1967. $12.50. 


The encomiums with which blurbs are so 
commonly larded are rarely to be taken 
at face value. Yet, David E. Lilienthal 
does not exaggerate in suggesting, on the 
jacket of The Indus Rivers, that it will 
become a “classic of scholarship and of 
insight. I know,” he adds, “of no com- 
parable exposition of the dynamic relation 
between rivers and men, their institutions, 
and their politics.” Michel’s work is all 
this and more. His subtitle, “A Study of 
the Effects of Partition,” is, in fact, far 
too modest; for his tale begins in earnest 
with the mid-nineteenth-century British an- 
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nexation of Punjab, with cursory attention 
being given also to those prior events bear- 
ing on irrigation and land use on the Indus 
Plain. 

The narrative throughout is one of con- 
flict, sometimes overt and bloody, as at the 
partition of 1947, or again in late 1965, 
more often a conflict of ideas, as occurred 
repeatedly between advocates of bold new 
approaches in irrigation technology and 
those wishing to adhere to proven, but in- 
creasingly inadequate, techniques. The 
Indus waters dispute, we learn, did not be- 
gin with the independence of India and 
Pakistan and the political partitioning of 
the river system between those two new 
sovereignties. For a century previously, 
the British had to reconcile the interests of 
the upstream and downstream riparians, 
most notably Punjab and Sind—a part of 
Bombay until 1937—and, incidentally, 
Kashmir and several other princely states. 
Nor were matters settled by the signing, 
after eight years of negotiations, of the 
Indus Waters Treaty of 1960. Four more 
years were required for Pakistan and the 
World Bank to come to final terms on the 
Indus Basin Development Fund Agreement, 
to which the Treaty was actually an ap- 
pendage. In recent years, the spotlight has 
shifted to the technological arena. There, 
the protagonists of costly, supplemental 
ground-water (tube-well) development ap- 
pear to have assailed successfully the ex- 
clusivist positions of the surface-water 
(canal) advocates. Currently, the battle 
rages between those who favor massive, in- 
tensive development efforts on the better 
lands—the United States-sponsored Revelle 
approach—and those government officials 
who still seek to maximize acreage by ex- 
tending irrigation into increasingly arid and 
marginal lands and to spread benefits more 
or less evenly without sufficient recourse to 
hard-nosed calculations of cost-benefit 
ratios. Whatever the nature of the dispute, 
the reader is treated to a full, lucid, and 
remarkably dispassionate account of the 
issues at stake, the manner in which they 
were resolved, the reasons why they were 
so resolved, and the implications of the 
whole. 

Though much that Michel discusses is 
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technical, he manages to explain in lay- 
men’s terms exactly what is involved, which 
is no mean feat. Additionally, his nine, 
clear, black and white maps, greatly facili- 
tate our following the complex thread of his 
story. But this reviewer, like the author 
a geographer, believes that a comprehen- 
sive, large-scale, fold-out, end-cover map, 
preferably in color, would have been worth 
the added expense which its inclusion would 
undoubtedly have entailed. 
Josera E. SCHWARTZBERG 
Associate Professor of Geography 
University of Minnesota 


MICHAEL W. SULEIMAN. Political Parties 
in Lebanon: The Challenge of a Frag- 
mented Political Culture. Pp. xxiii, 326. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1967. $7.50. 


This book complements very usefully, 
it seems to me, Politics in Lebanon, edited 
by Leonard Binder and published by John 
Wiley & Sons in 1966. The earlier work 
was a collection of seventeen papers on 
Lebanese politics and the factors which 
shape the politics of this unique little coun- 
try, growing out of a conference on 
Lebanese democracy held at the University 
of Chicago late in 1962. One chapter, and 
only one, authored by Labib Zuwiyya- 
Yamak, dealt specifically with the role of 
political parties in the Lebanese political 
system. 

Professor Suleiman has undertaken a 
comprehensive examination of Lebanese 
parties, including certain religious and eth- 
nic organizations that play or have played 
a political role. The book begins, as would 
be expected, with a rather lengthy—fifty-six 
pages—introductory chapter entitled “His- 
torical Background and the Present Set- 
ting.” The first part of this, an attempt 
to summarize the enormously lengthy and 
complicated historical background of mod- 
ern Lebanon in twenty-four pages, seemed 
to me the only not very satisfactory feature 
of the book. The reader not already well 
acquainted with the history of Lebanon 
will find a great deal more enlightenment in 
Philip K. Hitti’s Lebanon in History and 
Kamal S. Salibi’s The Modern History of 
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Lebanon.  Suleiman’s treatment of the 
“present setting” of Lebanese politics is 
much more adequate and useful than his 
history, though here the book edited by 
Binder should also be consulted. 

Following his introduction, Professor 
Suleiman turns to the task of systematically 
examining seventeen political parties and 
two political-religious groupings. For the 
most important parties, he has developed 
and employs a standardized analytical 
frame consisting usually of: (1) “Historical 
Sketch”; (2) “Membership and Organiza- 
tion”; (3) “Ideology and Program”; and 
(4) “Lebanon and the Arab World.” The 
device seems to me useful. 

Space does not permit me to say much 
more about the content of the book. The 
parties and groups are divided for purposes 
of description and analysis into “Transna- 
tional Parties: Non-Pan-Arab Organiza- 
tions” (chapter 2); “Transnational Parties: 
Arab Nationalist Movements” (chapter 3); 
“Religious and Ethnic Organizations” 
(chapter 4); and “Exclusively Lebanese 
Parties” (chapter 5). These chapters are 
followed by a summary (chapter 6) and a 
concluding chapter in which Professor 
Suleiman relates his findings on Lebanon to 
some theories about political parties gen- 
erally; measures the causes of multipartism 
in Lebanon against various hypotheses on 
this subject; and offers his estimate of the 
future of parties in Lebanon. The book 
winds up with the questionnaire used in 
conducting interviews; a useful bibliog- 
raphy of sources in English, French, and 
Arabic; and an index. Over-all, I found 
the book interesting, well organized, well 
written, and a worth-while addition to the 
literature of comparative politics. 

PAUL L. BECKETT 

Professor of Political Science 

Washington State University 


MANFRED W. WENNER. Modern Yemen, 
1918-1966. Pp. 257. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1967. $6.95. 


This study of recent history, political 
development, and turmoil in Yemen grew 
out of Professor Wenner’s desire to estab- 
lish both the more important events in the 
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history of the country and the motives 
which lay behind the domestic and foreign 
policies of its leaders. In attempting to 
unravel the tangled threads of the story, he 
has rendered a very real service to Western 
students of the Middle East and especially 
to those of Yemen, for one of the by- 
products of Yemeni isolation from the 
world of the twentieth century is the rela- 
tive paucity of authentic works relative to 
the country. 

Mr. Wenner has divided. his work into 
three basic parts, the first of which treats 
Arabia Felix, in which he describes the 
landscape and the people, and then traces 
the tortuous road to independence through 
the period of World War I and immediately 
thereafter. Part II deals with internal de- 
velopments under the Imams Yahya (1904— 
1948) and Ahmad (1948-1962). Part ITI 
is devoted to foreign policy and closes 
with a detailed analysis of the civil war in 
Yemen, which began in September 1962, 
with the advent of Imam al-Badr to the 
throne, and carries the story down to mid- 
1966. 

Basically, Professor Wenner centers his 
attention, with all its complications, on 
the Yemeni confrontation with the twen- 
tieth century. For the first time, in book 
length and in the English language, he 
describes the struggle between Muslim 
conservatives, attempting to preserve their 
heritage and power in pristine purity, and 
those who have sought to make some ad- 
justment to the facts of life in the modern 
world. Problems of foreign policy, inevit- 
ably, were intermeshed with the domestic 
scene, whether they involved mere diplo- 
matic relations, membership in the United 
Nations, or agreements with and assistance 
from the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
the United States, or the United Arab Re- 
public. Like other observers, Professor 
Wenner has no clear-cut solutions. He 
suggests, however, that Yemeni historical 
traditions indicate that those who favor 
retention of the Imäm’s powers and those 
who see salvation from the past only in a 
republic must co-operate if there is really 
to be an independent and united Yemeni 
state. He believes that, 1f the lessons of 
the past are heeded, with the establishment 
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of a “constitutional Imamate,” the 
Yemenis may yet demonstrate that com- 
plete population homogeneity “is not a 
necessary prerequisite to the creation of a 
viable and stable state in the twentieth 
century.” 

This is a most welcome, well-written, 
and well-documented study of a very com- 
plicated and generally misunderstood prob- 
lem. The Appendix contains a dynastic 
table and a well-selected bibliography of 
sources both in Arabic and in western 
European languages. 

Harry N. Howarp 

School of International Service 

American University ' 


FRANK N., TRAGER. Burma—From King- 
dom to Republic: A Historical and Polit- 
ical Analysis. Pp. xiii, 455. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. $10.00. 


The first two parts of this book, in: some 
two hundred pages, give a historical run- 
down of modern Burma through the days 
of the kingdom, British colonialism, and 
then, in greater detail, the story of inde- 
pendence from 1948 to the present. Part 
III treats the development of neutralism, 
the relations with Communist China, and 
the relations with other Asian nations. 
Part IV, “Burma and the United States,” 
considers American foreign aid, which Pro- 
fessor Trager knows intimately from his 
own experience in Burma in the early 
1950’s, and American foreign policy. 
Emphasized throughout is Burma’s concern 
to maintain her national identity. 

Trager quotes historian John Cady’s re- 
mark on the proliferation of British mate- 
rials about Burma after 1800—that “both 
detachment and imagination are required 
in dealing with” such materials, for they 
“inevitably portray the foreigners’ version of 
events and reflect basic assumptions often at 
variance with the Burmese point of view.” 
He then applies the admonition not only 
to British accounts but to all Western mate- 
rials, including those of the United States. 
He is at pains to make the reader aware 
that Burma, a small nation, lies between 
India and Mainland China; that Britain 
introduced Indians into Burma’s landlord 
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system, her civil serviee, and her work 
force until there resulte] a kind of “sec- 
ondary colonialism” (rev-ewer’s term); that 
both Chinas have provided Burma with 
political headaches; thet even since the 
coming of independence in -1948, the new 
nation has been beset br insistent internal 
problems, including turb- lent ethnic minor- 
ities and Communist insurgency; that 
Burma’s economic lifebleod has ebbed and 
flowed with the produ-tion and sale of 
rice; and that Westernes, including Amer- 
icans, have frequently been unwilling or 
unable to comprehend Eurma’s Theravada 
Buddhist culture, which -pervades her out- 
look on history and poliacs and which she 
has constantly struggled to protect. 

At times Trager may szem overprotective 
of his Burmese clients. Yet he does not 
hesitate to criticize them when he thinks 
that they or their policies are mistaken. 
And he is not miniscule in his empathy. 
Possibly his greatest ccatribution, among 
many, Is to place Burme in the context of 
Southeast Asia—an area influenced in the 
past by India, weakened by colonialism 
and its aftermath, and menaced currently 
and potentially by Asian communism. As 
the war in Vietnam attezts, Americans un- 
derstand this area less tkan any other part 
of the world. 

Unfortunately, the booz is not easy read- 
ing. On many pages one struggles through 
a series of facts, event , and references. 
Most succinct are the bref summary end- 
ings of some of the chaf-ers and the com- 
ments in some of the mtes. The notes 
cover seventy-five pages znd with their ref- 
erences will be of great -nterest and value 
to the scholar. There is also an index to 
authors cited and a general index. 

PAUL BIXLER 

Librarian Emeritus 

Antioch College 


PauL W. VAN DER VEUR. Search for New 
Guinea’s Boundaries: Fom Torres Strait 
to the Pacific. Pp. xii, .76. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1967 25.50 guilders. 
This little book is an exhaustive presen- 

tation of the rather vague attempts by the 

colonial countries to daw a boundary 
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through unsurveyed areas of this wild 
island. In our days of aerial maps and 
technical precision, it is often difficult to 
understand the reasons for indefinite boun- 
daries. Here, we are given an insight into 
the conditions which led to unanswered cor- 
respondence, inoperative agreements, and 
unratified treaties. Concerned with more 
pressing matters, the dominant attitude of 
the colonial powers toward the boundary 
problem was insouciance, broken occa- 
sionally by maneuvering . over fishing 
grounds or mining rights. Mr. van der 
Veur has researched thoroughly each minor 
and drawn-out incident. After all the de- 
tail, it is discouraging—as it, indeed, must 
be to the Australians—to find that “the 
Indonesian delegation in fact relegated all 
previously accomplished work to the scrap- 
heap” (p. 120). 

Of more general interest is the constant 
attempt of the countries to replace the 
straight-line border with natural boundaries, 
serene in the assumption that a river or 
ridge must exist which would clearly define 
the separation. This type of misconception ' 
is similar to the presently more explosive 
border problems between China and India. 
Whether straight or natural, little attention 
was paid to the tribes through which the 
border cut; although the split groups are 
few in number, their division is an increas- 
ingly important problem. Movement of 
split groups, nomadic tribes, or, more re- 
cently, political refugees has raised prob- 
lems more acute than before. With a new 
country facing Australia across the border, 
negotiations must begin again. Even the 
boundary separating Papua and the Trust 
Territory of New Guinea is once again 
questioned as self-government approaches 
and the relationship between the two terri- 
tories is re-examined. All these problems 
are mentioned, but primarily in the context 
of geographical concerns; one might wish 
for a somewhat more political commentary 
occasionally. 

This is primarily a book for the special- 
ist; on the one hand, one feels sad that the 
emotive passages that surely must have 
existed in the original sources have been 
squeezed dry. On the other hand, for a 
book on geography filled with tiny detailed 
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maps, the absence of a large map—other 
than on the cover—is surprising. Nonethe- 
less, as a basic work on this generally 
neglected subject, Mr. van der Veur’s book 
belongs in every library concerned with 
Southeast Asia. 
IRENE TINKER 
Washington, D.C. 


BERNARD B. FALL (Ed.). Ho Chi Minh on 
Revolution: Selected Writings, 1920-66. 
Pp. xix, 389. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1967. $6.75. 


Bernard Fall completed this book only a 
few weeks before he was killed on February 
21, 1967, while on patrol with American 
marines north of Hue. We shall miss his 
brilliant reporting and sober, realistic analy- 
sis of the complex situation in the Viet- 
nams. 

This volume begins with an excellent 
short profile of Ho Chi-Minh. Most of the 
selections are from the four-volume edition 
of The Selected Works of Ho Chi-Minh 
(Hanoi: Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1960, 1961, 1962). To these, Fall 
has: added four pages of poetry from Ho’s 
Prison Diary, written between August 1942 
and September 1943, while Ho was im- 
prisoned by Chinese Nationalist authorities 
in Kweilin, and nine articles covering the 
1960-1966 period. 

Ho is not a great writer, but his works 
are significant for us because he is the 
‘leader of the Vietnam Worker’s party and 
President of North Vietnam. Three espe- 
cially important aspects of Ho’s nature 
emerge from his writings. First, he was an 
anticolonial nationalist revolutionary be- 
fore he became a Communist. He re- 
mained deeply nationalistic even when 
Comintern policy dictated a united front 
with the colonial rulers. His hatred of the 
colonial system does not rest on any 
Leninist analysis of imperialism, but on 
the personal humiliations that he suffered 
as a colored man who simply was not 
treated as a human being by the colonial 
rulers. Secondly, as one of the elders of 
the world Communist movement, Ho has no 
particular intellectual debt to the present 
leaders of either the Soviet Union or Com- 
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munist China. Mao Tse-tung is not men- 
tioned in his works until February 1951, 
when Ho acknowledged that Mao had skill- 
fully “Sinicized” the ideology of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin, correctly applied it to 
the practical situation in China, and led the 
Chinese Revolution to complete victory. 
The Vietnamese, he writes, have learned 
from the Chinese experience and from 
Mao’s thoughts (pp. 207-208). After 1960 
he expresses gratitude for the “fraternal 
solidarity and devoted assistance” of the 
socialist countries, especially the Soviet 
Union and China, but he does not publicly 
get involved in their quarrels. Finally, he 
emerges as a patient, hard-headed, and 
practical man. He has a sense of what is 
possible, and the patience to wait for what 
cannot be achieved immediately. Our fate 
is now bound up with the Vietnamese 
people and with this man. Those who want 
to understand his thinking will welcome 
this book. 
Joun E. RUE 

Department of Political Science 

Oakland University 

Rochester 

Michigan 


Soon Sunc CHo. Korea in World Politics, 
1940-1950: An Evaluation of American 
Responsibility. Pp. x, 338. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1967. $7.00. 


The period under study in this volume is 
one of the crucial periods of modern Korea. 
The decade, or the seven-year period from 
1943 to 1950, marks the beginning of the 
end of the Japanese rule for some three 
decades in Korea. A short period of exu- 
berance and aspiration of the people for a 
complete independence was betrayed by 
the subsequent division and emergence of 
two disparate political regimes in Korea. 
The period also marks the failure of the 
allies to bring about the unification which 
ultimately led to the outbreak of the 
Korean War in 1950. 

The book in three parts unfolds the his- 
tory from the wartime diplomacy at 
Cairo and Yalta, through the attempted 
co-operation of the joint commission of 
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the United States and the Soviet Union 
during their occupation of Korea, to the 
failure of the United States in the United 
Nations to effect the unification. 

Professor Cho of the University of 
Nebraska undertook not only to present a 
cohesive account of the period, but also to 
give a meaningful evaluation of American 
responsibility in the liberation and subse- 
quent division of Korea. It is an exhaus- 
tive study, and the author’s meticulous re- 
search produced an excellent account of the 
period. The author seems to have ex- 
hausted all pertinent materials available, 
including those memoirs of the wartime 
negotiations, the materials of the postwar 
occupation, the United Nations documents 
pertaining to Korea, and those emanating 
from Korea. Such important issues as the 
origin of the thirty-eighth parallel, the 
impasse of the negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union during 
the occupation, the trusteeship of Korea, 
and the problems of the unification are 
carefully and expertly scrutinized. It is 
commendable that the author has done a 
difficult task of piecing together numerous 
interacting factors that foredoomed the fate 
of Korea. 

The study, however, suffers from two 
fundamental difficulties. The first is the 
general lack of utilization of abundant 
materials researched to analyze the basic 
theme of the book, an evaluation of Ameri- 
can responsibility. Little analysis, for ex- 
ample, is made to prove some of his main 
hypotheses that the ills of the American 
policy under Roosevelt and Truman were 
in fact influenced by the military and also 
how the confusion between the occupation 
authorities in Seoul and the policy plan- 
ners in Washington resulted in the ultimate 
division of Korea. The second is the au- 
thor’s “Koreo-centric” attitude that made 
difficult the more sophisticated analysis of 
the failures of the United States policy and 
responsibility in Korea, Often it is an out- 
right condemnation that is seldom justified 
rather than an evaluation. 

Despite the difficulties, however, the 
study is important not because it covered 
the crucial period of modern Korea, but be- 
cause the author presented a systematic ac- 
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count of neglected Korea in world politics. 
Seldom the need for a scholarly study on 
Korea can be overstated, but the need for 
an exhaustive and important study of this 
caliber is imperative. 
DAE-S00K SUH 
Visiting Associate Professor 
of Government 
University of Texas 
Austin 


FREDERICK WAKEMAN, JR. Strangers at 
the Gate. Pp. 276. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1966. $6.00. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the Opium War forced the Chinese Empire 
into the world of international affairs. Un- 
til that time there had been contacts, con- 
flicts, and negotiations, but Chinese politics 
had continued within the framework of 
China’s own tradition. After the Opium 
War and the treaties with the Western 
powers which followed, the internal forces 
of Chinese history became inextricably 
linked with the politics and concepts of the 
West. 

The focal point of the clash between 
East and West was the city of Canton. 
Canton had been the point of contact be- 
tween China and the West under the old 
system of controlled and limited access, 
and it was here where the issues of forc- 
ing on China the acceptance of the new 
Western concept were raised, where the 
first fighting took place, and where Chinese 
reaction led to the longest lasting resistance 
to the new forms of relations that were to 
destroy the traditional order. 

A study of the events evolving around 
Canton during the middle of the nineteenth 
century deals, therefore, with the most im- 
mediate aspects of the impact of Western 
force and the Chinese reaction to this 
force. Strangers at the Gate, very ably 
written, appealing in style, as well as in 
scholarship, treats this local history within 
the Jarger framework of world events. 

Where the author has attempted to link 
the clashes around Canton between the 
British and the Chinese with the Taiping 
Rebellion, the great social revolution which 
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attacked the traditional order of China a 
decade after the Opium War, he has moved 
into historical problems outside the scope 
of his Canton history and has raised ques- 
tions, difficult to answer within the context 
of this study. The Taiping Rebellion has 
in its origins been related to Kwangtung 
province, where its leader started out and 
received his contact with Christian teach- 
ings, used by him and his lieutenants to 
shape the Taiping ideology and system. 
Kwangtung’s social dislocation, banditry, 
and piracy, intensified by the Opium War, 
contributed also to the bizarre setting from 
which the Taiping Rebellion emerged. But 
the establishment of the Taiping movement 
itself, its growth and eventual collapse, took 
place on a broader plane and involved more 
complicated issues than those of the local 
history treated here. 

The details of this history, ably sketched 
by the author, clearly define however many 
of the social and political developments 
that were characteristic not only for the 
conflict with the West but for the whole 
history of China at this time. Of special 
interest is the author’s excellent description 
of the militia force, the local corps or 
“Puan lien,” organized by the gentry at the 
time of the decline of imperial forces. This 
development began, as far as Kwangtung 
was concerned, “not with the Taiping 
Rebellion but with the Opium War,” and 
it was the existence of these forces and 
their eventual move into the city itself that 
enabled the local Chinese officialdom to 
prevent the British from moving into Can- 
ton as had been promised by treaty and 
agreement. The temporary Chinese vic- 
tory of 1849, “the first great Chinese 
diplomatic coup of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” was the outcome of the use of this 
local military development by the em- 
peror’s officials. 

In his attempt to relate this military 
organizational history to the clans which 
played such a large role in the southern 
provinces, the author points out that the 
local corps transcended clan alignments and 
that the clans themselves were socially 
stratified and had no guarantee against ex- 
ploitation and conflicts within their struc- 
ture. He also deals with the growth and 
problem of secret societies and attempts to 
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see some class distinctions and conflicts of 
social interests in the very complex world 
of clans, militias, and secret societies. 
When he returns to a description of the 
Red Turban Revolt, the author demon- 
strates that it, like other rebellions, did not 
prove to be a “plotted conspiracy follow- 
ing a coordinated plan,” but rather “a 
crescendo of disorder.” 

Eventually, the attempt to force the 
foreigners out of Canton through the use of 
the militia failed, and the defeat of the 
popular forces by the British led to the 
establishment of collaboration between 
Chinese officialdom and the Western 
treaty-port system, which, as we may add, 
was to be overcome only much later by 
a new nationalism, spawned. by Western 
schooling and modern developments in the 
treaty ports themselves. 

FRANZ MICHAEL 

Professor and Associate Director 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

George Washington University 


Raymonp Dawson. The Chinese Chame- 
leon: An Analysis of European Concep- 
tions of Chinese Civilization. Pp. xvi, 
235. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1967. $8.00. 


Professor Dawson’s own description of 
his book as “a useful cautionary tale, the 
moral of which is the difficulty of achiev- 
ing objective judgement on a remote coun- 
try with an alien civilization,” comes close 
to being accurate. What needs to be 
added is that the author is learned, sophis- 
ticated, and witty. One, therefore, reads 
the book with pleasure, if not solely for 
pleasure, and finds in it many quotable 
judgments, as apt as they are succinct. In 
Dawson’s perceptive discussion of the prob- 
lem of translating Chinese, for example, 
one finds a reference to “the strange notion, 
which still survives, that ideograms ex- 
press ideas rather than words and that 
Chinese therefore has no grammar com- 
parable with that of other languages.” 
Elsewhere, one finds the comment that 
“the alleged antiquity of the civilization 
of China and the veneration which her 
people have had for the remote past has 
induced the idea that they are in some 
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Strange fashion blessed with longer mem- 
ories than other mortal.” These points 
have not often been better put. 

The major theme of he volume is that 
through the centuries tue European view 
of China, with all its sifts and changes, 
has been as much or more determined by 
the observers’ preoccupa_ion with problems 
of their own as by available knowledge, 
which in any case was—and still is—inade- 
quate. The author begirs with Marco Polo 
and other early traveles and covers also 
the interpretations of tl= seventeenth-cen- 
tury Jesuits and the nineteenth-century 
Protestant missionaries. The most famil- 
iar example he cites ef European sub- 
jectivity is those eighteerth-century French 
proponents of enlightened despotism, for 
whom “China was the country of their 
dreams, especially since Tew could ever be 
aroused from their sleea by going there. 
China was not a reality but a pattern or 
a utopia.” The chapters which this re- 
viewer found of most mterest are those 
which deal with the trearment of China by 
modern historians—fron. Mill and Legge 
through Comte to Lord Acton, Spengler, 
and Toynbee—and with modern analysts of 
China as an oriental civilization—from 
Karl Marx and Adam Snith to Wittfogel 
and F. S. C. Northrop. Where Dawson 
finds weaknesses, they a e usually not de- 
rived from inadequacy c the data or the 
writer’s command of facs, but weaknesses 
of method and approack which are more 
apparent when the writer is dealing with 
China than with subjecte of which he has 
better control. 

This reviewer is dissed to find no 
fault with Dawson as a critic. What 
bothers me is that wher all the balloons 
have been pricked—light-y or sharply, ac- 
cording to their merits—I find myself a 
little less equipped to znderstand China 
than I was before. In that sense the book 
falls a little short of achweving all that its 
subtitle seems to promise Dawson, how- 
ever, probably would regard that as a salu- 
tary result. The histormn, he states, “is 
primarily studying not historical facts 
(whatever that may mezn), but opinions 
about the past,” dealin- with materials 
necessarily selected and a-ranged by others 
in the past and further selecting and ar- 
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ranging them according to his own interests 
as formed by the period and environment 
in which he lives, and has little or no 
chance of “ever attaining ultimate histori- 
cal truth.” 
A. M. HALPERN 

Research Associate 

Center for International Affairs 

Harvard University 


Maurice MEISNER. Li Ta-chao and the 
Origins of Chinese Marxism. Pp. xvii, 
326. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. $4.95. 


The first prominent Chinese intellectual 
to respond to the stimulus of the Russian 
October Revolution and to pledge allegiance 
to bolshevism, Li Ta-chao (1888—1927) 
was a cofounder of the Chinese Communist 
party in 1921 and a major figure during the 
first phase of that movement’s history. As 
a professor of history and chief librarian 
at Peking University, Li exerted great in- 
fluence on the questing student generation 
that sought relevance for itself and re- 
juvenation for China in the chaotic years 
after the First World War. He was the 
principal director of Communist activities 
in north China in the early 1920’s and a 
leading architect of the ill-starred Com- 
munist alliance with the Kuomintang after 
1924. 

Forty years after the arrest and execu- 
tion at Peking of China’s first Marxist, Mr. 
Maurice Meisner of the University of Vir- 
ginia has provided a sophisticated introduc- 
tion to the significant pre-1927 period that 
saw the first reception and early reinterpre- 
tation of Marxist ideas in China. Solidly 
based on contemporary documentation, on 
recent Peking-published materials—includ- 
ing a useful new Chinese edition of Li’s 
writings published in 1959—-and wide read- 
ing In Western literature on Marxism and 
social analysis, Meisner’s work is first-class 
intellectual history. His study begins with 
the assumption that Marxist theory gua 
theory has been, and still is, an historical 
force in its own right, which has molded as 
well as reflected Chinese reality. Roughly 
half of the volume is devoted to an ap- 
praisal of the formative years and intel- 
lectual] development of Li Ta-chao, with a 
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discussion of the impact of the Bolshevik 
revolution, the penetration of Marxist con- 
cepts in an Asian land totally lacking a 
Social-Democratic tradition, and the emerg- 


ence of a notable Populist’ strand” in the” 


fabric of modern Chinese radicalism. In 
the remainder, Meisner analyzes the key 
role played by Li Ta-chao in shaping 
Chinese reinterpretation of the European- 
Russian Marxist tradition and rethinking of 
the appropriate doctrinal premises for revo- 
lutionary political action in China. In 
his varied role as a native of Hopei 
province, a Chinese, a historian, a Marxist, 
and a political actor, Li was deeply con- 
cerned with the interaction of theory and 
practice, the relationship between volun- 
tarism and determinism, and the interplay 
between Marxist internationalism and 
Chinese nationalist impulses. 

Ex post facto, Chinese Communist 
scribes honor Li Ta-chao as their party’s 
first true leader and greatest revolutionary 
martyr. As a detached observer, Meisner 
views Li as a man who was more important 
as a Chinese interpreter of Marxism than 
as a Communist political leader. Still im- 
portant today are his nationalist-populist 
concept of the Chinese nation as a funda- 
mentally unified, if deeply underprivileged, 
entity in revolt against world capitalism 
and his heterodox emphasis on the peas- 
antry not only as a revolutionary force but 
also as a class embodying the vital energies 
of China, the rightful bearer of her endur- 
ing national heritage. Not yet forty at his 
death in 1927, Li Ta-chao failed to see the 
national triumph of the movement he had 
helped to launch. But he did leave a 
significant human heritage, for his views 
profoundly affected both the thought and 
the actions of many younger Chinese who 
later became Communist leaders. At least 
one of these men-——five years younger than 
Li and his library assistant at Peking in 
the winter of 1918—has survived to articu- 
late the potent blend of voluntaristic Marx- 
ism and militant nationalism that still 
threatens the status quo powers of the 
world fifty years later. His name is Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Well researched, clearly reasoned, tightly 
written, and meticulously documented, Lz 
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Ta-chao and the Origins of Chinese Marx- 
isn is an ideal’ guide to a complex field. 
As a bonus, it offers numerous suggestive 
hypotheses and valuable bibliographical 
controls. Hilariously priced at under five 
dollars, this book deserves wide reading not 
only by China specialists but also by 
students of modern nationalism, compara- 
tive communism, and social philosophy. 
Howarp L. Boorman 
Professor of History 
Vanderbilt University 


Tseron W. D. SHAKABPA. Tibet: A Polit- 
ical History. Pp. xii, 369. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1967. 
$10.00. 


The comparatively extensive literature in 
Western languages on modern Tibet con- 
sists almost exclusively of the works of 
foreign scholars—British, Chinese, Indian, 
western European, Japanese, American, and 
now even Nepali. Some of these are per- 
ceptive and valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of that country; others are so 
unbalanced and exotic in their presentation 
that they confuse and distort rather than 
enlighten. But none of them constitute 
an authoritative Tibetan viewpoint upon the 
recent political history of Tibet, or upon its 
relationship with neighboring states. 

This lacuna in the literature has now 
been filled to a considerable extent by the 
publication of Tsepon Shakabpa’s very use- 
ful volume. Few of his countrymen are as 
well qualified as the author, a member of 
one of the more prominent Tibetan fami- 
lies, to undertake this ambitious project. 
As a high official in the Lhasa government 
in the critical 1931~1951 period, Tsepon 
Shakabpa had ready access to official 
Tibetan records, and obviously took full ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to familiarize 
himself with the recent history of his coun- 
try. He was, moreover, a participant in 
most of the important events in which 
Tibet was involved during his period in 
office, and speaks on these with commend- 
able restraint but, all things considered, 
remarkable frankness. 

As should be expected, Tibet’s tragic re- 
lationship with China dominates the latter 
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half of the book, dealirg with the period 
after 1905. The autho- is primarily. con- 
cerned with documenting beyond refutation 


two main themes: that Tibet was an inde- _ 


pendent state in 1951 when it was forced 
by Chinese military aggæssion to conclude 
a treaty with Peking whech limited but did 
not destroy Tibetan aronomy, and that 
the Chinese Communist authorities them- 
selves invalidated the 1951 agreement by 
their repeated violations of its terms. 
The evidence presentec is overwhelming 
and conclusive in both respects, but, un- 
fortunately, beside the voint in real pol- 
tique terms, 

Much of this has already been said be- 
fore, if not always as p=rsuasively and on 
such good authority. Cf more immediate 
interest, perhaps, is the author’s analysis of 
the factionalism among the Tibetans that 
the Chinese played upor with consummate 
skill in establishing and maintaining their 
authority in Tibet. As Tsepon Shakabpa 
demonstrates so clearly, Tibet was not the 
unique phenomenon vis-Æ-vis relations with 
China that some Western Sinologists have 
been prone to assume. “The lessons to be 
learned from Tibet’s exserience with the 
Peking government migEt well be studied 
profitably in Kathmancu, Rangoon, and 
elsewhere in Southeast Asia. 

Leo E. ROSE 

Asian Survey 

University of Californik 

Berkeley 


Ratexw Horwitz. The Political Economy 
of South Africa. Pp.322. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. $10.00. 


GWENDOLEN M. CARTEE THOMAS Karis, 
and NEWELL M. STUL. South Africa’s 
Transkei: The Polices of Domestic 
Colonialism. Pp. xiv. 200. Evanston: 
Northwestern Universty Press, 1967. 
No price. 
“The reorganization of the South African 

state,’ wrote a geographer recently, “is 

one of the unique aspecs of present day 

Africa, meriting attentior no less than does 

the success of the Winc of Change else- 

where. Whatever the moral implications 
of this form of aparthei- . . . the process 
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and the results are of absorbing interest.” 
Professors Carter, Karis, and Stultz prove 
the point in a truly superior piece of work 
that is of greater significance than the 
title suggests. The South African govern- 
ment’s policy of “separate development” 
aims at the creation of several semiautono- 
mous African “homelands” carved out of 
the territory of the republic—homelands 
in which the Africans shall ultimately have 
all the rights, and the whites none, just as 
in the “European” areas the whites shall 
have all rights, and the Africans none. In 
effect, then, the South African state is 
being partitioned according to a grand 
design based on race; and carried to its 
conclusion, it would produce a sort of 
community of racially exclusive states 
bound by an economic interdependence but 
dignified by political independence. The 
very map of South Africa is being trans- 
formed. 

The first “Bantu Homeland” to appear 
on the map is the Transkei, which covers a 
large area of tribal reserves in the eastern 
Cape Province. The authors have concen- 
trated their study on the sequence of 
events leading to the creation of this Bantu- 
stan, but they have managed to place these 
events in the broader setting of policy 
formulation relating to the whole area of 
separate development: their work is ad- 
mirably comprehensive. They view the 
policy of separate development—and the 
initial embodiment thereof, the Transkei— 
as a challenge to South Africa—a challenge 
of integrity, to provide real “areas of 
liberty” for Africans, to present an accept- 
able alternative to repression and subju- 
gation, to eliminate petty apartheid, and to 
elevate racial separation to a level of 
genuine acceptability for the large majority 
of all those involved. 

In measuring the degree of success 
South Africa has hitherto had in meeting 
this challenge, the authors meticulously 
trace the evolution of both the concept and 
reality of separate development, and then 
focus upon the establishment of the 
Transkei, late in 1963. In a detailed 
analysis of the 1963 election, the compo- 
nents of the Transkeian “parliament” are 
placed in perspective, and the subsequent 
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rise of political parties in the Bantustan 
is then discussed. Surely, there must have 
been the temptation to editorialize; in 
fact, a high level of objectivity is achieved 
very early in the book, and until the end 
of the substantive portion of the volume, 
it is carefully maintained. Indeed, South 
Africa’s Transkei sets a standard of excel- 
lence in the academic coverage of South 
Africa’s efforts at self-partition that will 
not easily be surpassed. This reviewer 
sensed some inadequacy only in the sections 
under the headings “The Land” and “Econ- 
omy” (pp. 77-80), which, in contrast to 
the remainder of the work, seemed dis- 
proportionately brief. No doubt this vol- 
ume will see several editions, and one 
hopes that a short resource inventory will 
be added here. Nothing serves to under- 
line the one-way dependence confronting 
the Bantustans economically as clearly as 
a statement indicating where South Africa’s 
resources and productive capacity are—and 
where they are not. 

In their final chapter, the authors argue 
that “South Africa Fails to Meet the Chal- 
lenge.” Here they permit themselves some 
subjective comment, though not without 
basis in fact: economic failures, lack of 
employment opportunities, South African 
police arrests of Transkeian politicians, 
and other aspects of the situation support 
their assertion. But then (p. 181) they 
suddenly—and to this reader, quite unex- 
pectedly—commit a Tomlinson themselves, 
as they cannot resist suggesting some alter- 
nate routes toward separate territorial de- 
velopment “worthy of consideration only 
if it meets three distinct requirements.” 
Some who read this volume will feel that 
this is not the place for such commentary, 
but one hopes that the authors will 
elaborate, perhaps in an article, on their 
provocative suggestions, so briefly stated. 

South Africa’s Transkei is an important 
book. In this country it will without 
doubt receive the attention it deserves; one 
would wish that it were read thoughtfully 
in South Africa. 

Mr. Horwitz’s Political Economy of 
South Africa—actually an economic history 
of that country—is not an easy book to 
read. Apart from the rather small print, 
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the publishers have placed the footnotes— 
some eighty pages thereof, many discursive, 
in need of editing, but directly relevant to 
the text—in the rear of the volume. The 
result is a disservice to author and reader, 
and it is always a matter for surprise that 
the practice continues now and then to 
raise its ugly head. Furthermore, there 
are statements in this volume that will 
cause a rereading, perhaps in disbelief: 
“The compulsive dictation of the environ- 
ment expressed in the very name, the 
Netherlands, created the special character 
of economic development of the Dutch dis- 
tinguished by their extraordinary exertion. 
Between the interconnections of environ- 
ment and economic development in a ter- 
ritory of 30,000 sq. kms. already inhabited 
by about 2,000,000 Hollanders in mid- 
seventeenth century and the interconnec- 
tions of environment and economic devel- 
opment in a territory of 472,000 sq. miles 
inhabited by less than 750,000 Afrikaners 
in a total South African population of 
6,000,000 as late as 1910, there was a dif- 
ference which readily explains a radically 
divergent value-orientation towards work 
and effort by the former Dutch who be- 
came the present Afrikaners . . . indif- 
ference to physical work and effort with 
its implications to unwillingness to change 
certainly became part of the Afrikaner 
character” (p. 30). 

Nevertheless, the volume contains a mass 
of factual material, and with its many 
personal impressions and opinions, its 
sometimes sweeping generalizations, its de- 
terminist viewpoint, and its frequently 
flowery prose, it is at times quite enter- 
taining. Chapter 10, “The Political Econ- 
omy of Food,” opens as follows: “While 
land-hungry, disenfranchised Africans 
waited for the Greek kalends, White farm- 
ers voted for manna this day. Manna 
from a polity is however apt to show its 
origin as a mixed blessing and to be of 
such unsatisfying quantity and quality as 
not to sustain its recipients out of the 
wilderness. Entry into the Promised Land 
requires more votes for future-offering and 
more manna for spot-delivery” (p. 146). 
The author touches on a wide range of 
subjects, and among a mass of background 
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This study examines the impie- 
mentation of Supreme Court rulings 
as an integral part of the judicial 
system. Using data collected in a 
special survey of a rural Illinois 
school district, the author indicates 
the social and psychological vari- 
ables that affected compliance with 
the Court’s rulings on religious 
practices in public schools. 

x + 172 pages $5.95 
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ambassador to the E.E.C., examines 
these and other problems. 
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material are some sect-ons dealing with the 
economic implications of separate develop- 
ment. Chapter 19, “Eepublican Heritage” 
thus has some relevence to the central 
matter of Carter’s volime. 
Harm J. De BLIJ 
Professor of Geography and 
Associate Directo- 
African Studies Cen=r 
Michigan State University 


Anprew M. Kamarcz. The Economics 
of African Develop-rent. Pp. xiv, 294. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 
$7.50. 


This is a very -ood book on the 
economics of Africa. The author is emi- 
nently qualified to wrie on the subject, and 
he has done his library work thoroughly. 
The author deals with. his subject with the 
sureness of firsthand =znowledge, and with 
a cheerful note of opttmism. 

This volume will serve as a handbook for 
any economist interesed in African prob- 
lems, and will serve as a useful aid to 
understanding the cortinent for any gen- 
eral reader. There is much that js 
thoughtful and new, ard the technical parts 
can be skipped by the general reader. 

Specialists in pacts of Africa—of 
which there are far more than there are 
generalists who will care tackle the conti- 
nent as a whole—wil find their bits to 
quibble over. I annot resist citing 
Kamarck’s failure to mention the mammy- 
traders of West Africa in his passage on 
the status of women. But the strength of 
the book is in its ovæ-all competence and 
in its clear and very -eadable style. 

This book ranks wth the very best of 
its kind. The questicns of economists are 
answered aS well as zhey can be; where 
Kamarck does not fee- sure of the answers, 
he summarizes the arguments, as in the 
cases of agricultural marketing boards and 
central banks. Discusion of the planning 
process in Africa is. particularly useful. 
The passages on national income may be 
too technical for general readers, but meat 
for economists to chew on. One gets the 
feeling that Kamarck has attacked a very 
large body of human -naterial with sophis- 
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ticated analytical equipment that cannot 
give us terribly satisfying answers. 

Part of the trouble is in variations be- 
tween the cultures and the peoples of 
Africa. A very large part of the trouble 


‘is that we simply do not yet understand 


enough about African farmers and their 
agricultural methods, their practices, and 
their possibilities. One gets the impression 
that economists might pause for a while, 
till much more raw data are obtained by 
anthropologists and by others in close con- 
tact with the realities of African village 
life. Then we shall have some new param- 
eters to fit into our sophisticated methods 
of analysis, and perhaps begin to extract 
some ideas for new roads for Africans to 
take toward their really rational goals. 
CALVIN W. STILLMAN 
Research Center for Outdoor Needs 
New York City 


L. C. B. GowEr. Independent Africa: The 
Challenge to the Legal Profession. Pp. 
viii, 154. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1967. $3.95. 


This book is a somewhat expanded ver- 
sion of the Oliver Wendell Holmes Lectures 
which L. C. B. Gower delivered at the 
Harvard -Law School in the fall of 1966. 
As such, it is not a work of heavy legal 
scholarship, but rather an extremely read- 
able and lucid exposition of the tasks fac- 
ing lawyers and the law in the developing 
nations of English-speaking Africa. The 
author admits that he indulges in generali- 
zations, many of an essentially impression- 
istic character; however, the generalizations 
and impressions of Professor Gower, who 
has been Dean of the Faculty of Law of 
the University of Lagos, a law commis- 
sioner in Ghana, and on numerous occasions 
an advisor on African legal education, ought 
not to be dismissed lightly. 

Given the enormous political, social, and 
economic problems confronting the African 
states today, what role is the lawyer to play 
in the process of national development? 
Professor Gower contends that “without 
strong legal professions these countries 
have little hope of solving their pressing 
problems or, indeed, of long-term survival 
as true democracies” (p. 104). Although 
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some Africanists might dispute this propo- 
sition, the author makes a strong case to 
support it. 

Most of the law and legal institutions of 
modern Africa are the product of the 
colonial era. ‘This book, therefore, begins 
by outlining what the author considers to 
be the basic legacies—the common law, the 
rule of law, indirect rule, and the like— 
which England bequeathed to her former 
colonies. The author is frankly critical of 
much of this inheritance and ‘points clearly 
to its defects and insufficiencies. Thus, for 
example, English common law is in many 
respects unsuited to African conditions. 
And although indirect rule may have ap- 
peared efficient, it, nevertheless, helped to 
preserve tribalism. 

The book then examines what has hap- 
pened to these legacies since independence 
and what such developments mean to the 
legal profession. With regard to the rule 
of law, Professor Gower finds that tradi- 
tional legal safeguards have been limited 
or totally abolished. To protect semi- 
literate populations from governmental 
harassment, he states that the quality of 
the police force must be improved, the 
legal profession must be made stronger, and 
adequate legal aid systems must -be estab- 
lished for the poor. Moreover, relatively 
little has been done since independence to 
reform the received English law to meet 
African conditions. Here, lawyers must 
play a role, but, as Professor Gower indi- 
cates, they all too often believe that 
“English law represents the perfection of 
human reason.” 

Finally, the author asks whether Africa 
has the type of legal profession which it 
needs, The answer is, “Not yet.” While 
there are relatively large numbers of law- 
yers, particularly in West Africa, too few 
are able to take up the challenge of 
development, to deal with complex com- 
mercial and economic matters, and to 
provide the impetus for Jaw reform. Hope- 
fully, this situation will change as the new 
African law faculties train lawyers to meet 
the needs of Lagos, rather than of London. 
This book offers an excellent short intro- 
duction to some of the basic problems of 
African law and should be of value not only 
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to students of Africa but to African law- 
yers themselves. 
JESWALD W. SALACUSE 
Associate Director 
African Law Center 
Columbia University 


RupERT Emerson. Africa and United 
States Policy. Pp. 117. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967. $4.50. 


Africa has slipped into a lower level of 
public concern and of American policy pri- 
ority in recent years. Just how and why 
this has happened is the principal concern 
of Professor Emerson’s book. 

However, the study is more than a con- 
temporary analysis of the problems of 
foreign policy-making for Africa. Profes- 
sor Emerson, who has for many years been 
concerned with the aspects of American 
policy in the developing areas, charts the 
main periods of development of American 
policy relations with Africa, especially since 
World War II. The chapter on “The 
Negro American” is particularly good on 
Negro-American relations with Africa from 
slavery to present American “negritude” 
advocates. 

Professor Emerson does not present new 
data, but analyzes the various factors in 
American policy-making in a clear and 
convincing manner, and he demonstrates 
certain trends in American policy, such as 
the substantial drop in foreign aid from the 
peak in 1962. This trend is one major 
indicator of the correctness of his thesis 
that Africa has been downgraded in the 
Johnson administration priority scale of 
United States foreign policy-making. He 
deplores this direction of events arguing 
that although the United States has less 
economic interests than our European allies, 
we have a very great political stake in 
peaceful transition and in modernization. 

The author’s view that policy in Wash- 
ington toward the African area is largely 
determined by strategic considerations of 
the Cold War, unrelated to the needs of 
the developing continent of Africa, is a 
conclusion widely shared by African schol- 
ars. If we allow colonial systems to com- 
pletely collapse as the European powers 
make their exit, the United States—rightly 
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or wrongly—feels compelled to enter power 
vacuums. ‘This is tke danger in south- 
ern Africa. 

While Professor Em=rson does not skirt 
the racial confrontatior in southern Africa, 
his book does not give- sufficient considera- 
tion to the debate concerning the various 
policy alternatives for he United States in 
this area. This has t=come of increasing 
importance in recent years. And there is 
a real need for scholas to make not only 
a careful assessment əf the direction of 
developments in Sout: Africa, Rhodesia, 
and the Portuguese territories but of the 
leadership role the Jnited States can 
feasibly play, whether It be in strengthen- 
ing United Nations sanctions, in support- 
ing liberation movemercs, or in disengaging 
its economic and cultural support for white 
supremacy. 

GEORGE V., SHEPHERD, JR. 

Associate Professor c= 

International Relations 
' University of Denver 


Joun C. DEWILDE et a. Experiences with 
Agricultural Develoament in Tropical 
Africa, Vol. I: The Synthesis; Vol. II: 


The Case Studies. p. xxiii, 720. Bal- 
timore: Johns Hogkins Press, 1967. 
$15.00. 


This is an important. and valuable work 
for anyone concerned wth African develop- 
ment. It was prepared for the World Bank 
by a team of three ecoromists, one tropical 
agronomist, and a sccial anthropologist. 
The study was’ inspired. by three considera- 
tions: that agriculture would long be the 
basis for most African economies, that this 
sector had tended to ag because of the 
peculiar difficulties asseciated with its de- 
velopment, and the cozviction that analy- 
sis of selected experiences could provide 
important guidelines. The World Bank 
has made very few lo-.ns for agricultural 
development, which h_s subjected it to 
some criticism, and dovtbtless one goal was 
to explore possible way- of stimulating aid 
to this crucial sector. 

The main approach ~vas to appraise the 
results of various schemes and programs 
and to identify and exaluate the relative 
importance of factors which contributed to 
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their success or failure. An effort was 
made to select examples with varying eco- 
logical conditions, different stages of evolu- 
tion toward a market-oriented society, sev- 
eral degrees of population pressure, and 
varied methods of approach, all of the time 
focusing particularly on the reaction of 
African farmers to agricultural innovation. 
Thirteen case studies in seven countries are 
presented in some detail in Volume II; 
reference is made to numerous other ex- 
amples which were briefly visited or 
studied ‘in the literature. Excluded from 
examination were plantation agriculture, 
pastoralism, and white-settler farming in 
East and Central Africa. 

In volume I, which is based primarily on 
the findings described in the campanion 
volume, there is an evaluation of the 
many factors affecting successful agricul- 
tural development in tropical Africa. 
Brief but excellent summaries are in- 
cluded of a wide range of factors, including 
receptivity to change in rural societies, use 
of implements and machinery, land tenure, 
agricultural extension and training, credit, 
marketing, and: co-operatives. 

The team found no panacea for agricul- 
tural development. It was, however, par- 
ticularly impressed by the importance of 
individual initiative and not very favorably 
impressed with large-scale government 
schemes which “have not in the aggregate 
made a very significant contribution.” Ac- 
cording to the authors, “it has been the 
individual farmers working within a grad- 
ually changing traditional environment who 
have accounted for most of whatever prog- 
ress has been achieved” and “in the long 
run individually-owned and operated farms 
... are likely to be more conducive to the 
development of the sense of responsibility, 
the spirit of initiative and the capacity to 
make decisions which are so essential to 
the progress of Africa.” 

The World Bank is to be commended 
for mounting this study; the team is to 
be commended for the lucidity and com- 
mon sense of its report. Particularly 
pleasing are the attention given to the 
often-neglected factor of population pres- 
sure and the plea for giving attention to 
individual regions. National programing 
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has characteristically been far too gen- 
eral and too unrelated to the problems of 
particular areas. The team has, perhaps, 
overlooked the contributions that could be 
made to comparable studies by persons 
from other disciplines; in at least three 
places they call attention to the great need 
for economists, agronomists, and social an- 
thropologists, which happens to parallel the 
make-up of the team. But whatever ex- 
pertise may be represented I would like 
to see numerous sequels to this study and, 
as recommended by the team, “more effec- 
tive dissemination and use of the results 
of research carried on in various parts of 
tropical Africa.” 
WILLIAM A. HANCE 
Columbia University 


SOCIOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Marvin ZETTERBAUM. Tocqueville and 
the Problem of Democracy. Pp. ix, 185. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1967. $5.75. 


At the close of World War II, the works 
of Alexis de Tocqueville were largely out 
of print and often unobtainable. He was 
hardly ever quoted in the textbooks of 
sociology, although Charles Horton Cooley, 
one of the founders of the discipline, re- 
ferred to him frequently in hts classic 
book, Soczal Organization—-which was also 
out of print for many years. 

As everyone now knows, things have 
changed. Tocqueville has now been 
brought back into the scholarly literature 
of sociology and political science and is 
quoted constantly with approval in the 
popular press, as well as in the smaller 
journals of opinion on both the Left and 
the Right, from Dissent and The New 
Republic to the National Review. There 
has also grown up a considerable body of 
interpretive literature on this great master. 

Professor Zetterbaum’s excellent little 
book will be a welcome addition to this 
growing literature. While sympathetic to 
Tocqueville, he is not uncritical. In the 
very beginning of this book, the author 
rightly sees that Tocqueville was one of 
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the first social theorists to go beneath the 
political forms of democracy and back to 
the underlying social system. Professor 
Zetterbaum correctly emphasizes the fact 
that Tocqueville saw that Equality—equal- 
ity of conditions—was the most powerful 
social force behind what we rather loosely 
call democracy. 

Though Tocqueville tried to present a 
neutral position as between his two ideal- 
typical, polar constructs of aristocracy— 
hierarchy, freedom, and  family—and 
democracy—equality of conditions, social 
mobility, and individualism—there is no 
doubt as to where his sympathies lie. He 
was, although he knew at first hand its 
abuses, quite definitely on the side of 
aristocracy and, although he saw its un- 
doubted moral advantages, quite definitely 
fearful of democracy. 

Professor Zetterbaum does an excellent 
job of analyzing the problem of determin- 
ism and inevitability in Tocqueville’s work. 
Of great importance here, he shows how 
Tocqueville probably masked his moral 
preferences behind the intellectual screen 
of transcendental determinism. 

This then is an excellent book. I, 
for one, am not altogether sure that the 
growing literature on Tocqueville is a good 
thing, and for two reasons. First, I would 
hate to think that such a monstrous thing 
as “Tocquevilleism” might be the result. 
Though Marx without Marxism would be 
hardly possible, ‘“Tocquevilleism” would 
be a contradiction in terms. Moreover, 
though legions of sensitivé intellectuals 
have been proud of being Marxists, I doubt 
if anyone who admires the spirit of 
Tocqueville would even approve of being 
called a “Tocquevilleist.” Secondly, while 
there is much in Marx which lends itself 
to interpretation, there is no work on 
Tocqueville, including the book here re- 
viewed, which has been able to clarify 
“what Tocqueville really meant.” He said 
what he meant, and, above all else, was 
crystal clear. For some men commentaries 
have clarified the original, but never in the 
case of Tocqueville. 

E. DicBy BALTZELL 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 
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A Complete Program 
“or Basic Sociology Courses 





THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY 
An Introductior. 
By Joseps S. Hires, North Carolina College at Durham 


WILBERT E. Moone, Russell Sage Foundation, Consulting Editor 


An introduction io the perspectives, major concepts, and basic methods of 
sociology. The book combines brief illustrations, concrete cases, graphic figures, 
and picture essays with the text as devices for linking scientific abstraction to 
daily reality, and/it draws material from societies of all types and situations. A 
clear, lively style and lack of excessive jargon make the book suitable for basic 
use in introducto-y or principles courses as well as for collateral use in courses 
dealing with socie psychology, social organization, collective behavior, and social 
institutions. Just oublished, 544 pages, $8.00 


Study Guide # accompany THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY 


By_Exton F. Jaczson, Indiana University 
MICHAEL ScuwakErz, Indiana University 
Josera S. Hues, Co-sulting Editor 


A brief introductiszn is provided for each chapter of the text, followed by a com- 
prehensive chapter outline, questions for self-study, and problems and projects 
for essays and dis-ussion. Ready in March, approx. 128 pages, softbound, $2.50 


TRANSPARENCIES FOR GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 
By LEONARD ZwHe, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Designed to accompany THE Stupy or SocroLtoey. Considerable use is made of 
the concept of successive revelation, and the overlays are assembled so that any 
one (or more) of several overlays may be used with a single base. The trans- 
parencies are tabled for easy identification and access, and notes for the instructor 
appear on paper <=parators. The stage on which the overlays are placed can be 
used with any ov2rhead projector. Ready in April, transparencies: prob. $90.00, 
viewing stage with blank acetates: prob. $50.00, transparencies and viewing stage: 
prob. $125.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY College Division 
Glenview, Illinois Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Oakland, N. J. 
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SPECIAL ISSUE 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


DARE WE TAKE THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES SERIOUSLY? 


by Kenneth E. Boulding is one of the articles appearing in the November 1967 AMERI- 
CAN PSYCHOLOGIST—a SPECIAL ISSUE devoted to significant Federal legislation 
introduced in 1967, and other Congressional activities which reflect the increasing interest 
of legislators, and of many opinion leaders, in the progress social science is making in con- 
tributing to the pursuit of long-term social goals, 


The November issue of the American Psychologist, the official journal of the American 
Psychological Association, attempts to summarize the concerns of legislators, and high- 
light implications for social scientists, by focusing on four related legislative activities 


during 1967: 


© S.836—A bill to provide for the establishment of the National Foundation for 
Social Sciences in order to promote research on scholarship in such sciences, 
cited as the “National Foundation for the Social Science Act of 1967.” 


@ S. 843—A bill to promote the public welfare, cited as the “Full Opportunity 
and Social Accounting Act.” 


© Study conducted by the Research and Technical Subcommittee, House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, of the use of social science research in the 
Federal Government. 


@ Senate Resolution 298 providing for the establishment of a Select Committee 
of the Senate on Technology and the Human Environment. 


Testimony and prepared statements by twenty social scientists and government offi- 
cials, including Leland J. Haworth, Director, National Science Foundation; Gerhard 
Colm, Chief Economist, National Planning Association; Philip Hauser, University of 
Chicago; Herbert A. Simon, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Whitney M. Young, Jr., 
Executive Director, National Urban League; William Gorham, Assistant Secretary for 
Program Coordination, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Rensis Likert, 
University of Michigan; and Charles J. Zwick, Deputy Director, Bureau of the Budget 
comprise the major portion of this SPECIAL ISSUE. 


In addition, the American Psychologist invited extended comment from the Honorable 
Fred J. Harris, sponsor of S. 836, and the Honorable Walter F. Mondale, sponsor of 
S. 843, in which they discuss the background and intent of their specific legislative pro- 
posals and express their views on the role of the social sciences in American Society. 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1200 17th Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


Copies of this SPECIAL ISSUE are available at the regular issue price of $1.00 by 
writing to the above address. 
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ARNOLD M. Rose. The Power Structure: 
Political Process in American Society. 
Pp. xxiv, 506. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. $8.50. 


The debate among social scientists over 
who has the power in America has now 
been going on for a little more than a 
decade, but its resolution seems to be as 
far away as ever. If anything, some of the 
critical issues have become more obscure, 
and the participants have become more 
intransigent. Pluralists and elitists each 
contend that they have demolished the 
other when in fact they have only added a 
bit of empirical redundancy to their own 
firm convictions. Hence, the pluralists’ 
argument that there is no power elite in 
New Haven does not disprove the elitists’ 
contention that a national power elite 
exists. Contrariwise, the elitists’ argument 
that an elite does exist in Atlanta does not 
disprove the pluralists’ contention that 
many decisions—even in Atlanta—are the 
results of interplay between competing in- 
terest groups. 

Professor Rose has joined the fray, com- 
ing down hard on the side of the pluralists. 
His purpose is “to demonstrate the in- 
adequacy of the economic-elite-dominance 
hypothesis which underlies the Hunter- 
Mills works and to indicate the greater 
theoretical and empirical viability of the 
multi-influence hypothesis as an explanation 
of political power and political processes in 
American society.” 

Rose pursues his purpose by a variety of 
First, he disputes selected facets 
of the elite thesis by using a variety of 
information sources, as in his analysis of 
local community-power studies, the mili- 
tary, and the business elite. Second, he 
describes his own research in Minnesota of 
group leaders, voluntary associations, and 
other samples to refute or modify parts of 
the Mills-Hunter thesis. Finally, he gives 
his own analysis of Texas state politics, the 
Kennedy nomination, and Medicare legis- 
lation to support further his pluralistic view 
of American politics. 

All of this analysis leads Rose to a series 
of conclusions, the substance of which is 
this: there are many power structures 
rather than a single, unified structure; 
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within each there is a small number of 
persons who hold most power; but such 
power is effectively limited to a particular 
sector or domain. 

When he is describing particulars, Rose 
argues from a mixed bag. I would accept 
his correction of Mills’s analysis of the 
Eisenhower cabinet, which is accomplished 
by a comparison with Kennedy’s cabinet. 
I would question his conclusion that the 
action of the government in support of the 
United Fruit Company in Latin America 
has been “minor.” However, on the main 
issue of where institutionalized power 
trends are going—the dominating point of 
Mills’s book—~Rose is evasive, unconvinc- 
ing, or silent. Yet, from as good a sociolo- 
gist as Rose is, I would have expected 
more. Rose believes that voluntary asso- 


ciations offer an effective antidote to the 


institutional forces of mass society, but I 
doubt if his argument would convince any- 
one. Similarly, he is hardly making a 
definitive institutional analysis when he 
says that the “great bulk of business pres- 
sures on government ... are simply addi- 
tional ways of making sales, increasing the 
profit margin of sales,” and so on, without 
wondering about the possible spill over 
into noneconomic spheres. Apparently, 
Rose does not wish to move toward some 
form of institutional analysis where, it is 
true, the data get thin but where the reso- 
lution of the debate over power is most 
likely to be found. 
LEONARD REISSMAN 
Professor of Sociology 
Tulane University 


STEVEN Marcus. The Other Victorians: 
A Study of Sexuality and Pornography 
in Mid-Nineteenth Century England. 
Pp. xv, 292. New York: Basic Books, 
1966. $5.95. 


There is, I think, only one culture at a 
given time and place. ‘Theories of “two 
cultures,” or of “sub-cultures,” miss the 
dialectical and highly differentiated struc- 
ture of every culture. Steven Marcus, 
Professor of English at Columbia Univer- 
sity, a Dickens scholar, editor of Freud, 
and a man of considerable learning in socio- 
logical theory, has written a book which 
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ought to be read by every sociologist inter- 
ested in explanations of cultural events. In 
this book, Professor Marcus analyzes the 
improprieties that occupied Victorian life 
and imagination, just outside the lights that 
shone upon the Victorian proprieties. 
Within the Victorian system of restraint 
and reticence, there was, almost in bal- 
ance with it, an absence of restraint and 
a candor that necessarily contradicted the 
official and accepted imagery of the Vic- 
torians. Professor Marcus’ book is entirely 
on the remissive imagery of sexuality in 
Victorian literature. The implication for 
the study of culture is wider than his sub- 
ject, I think. 

But sexuality is a significant enough 
focus of the opening and closing of possible 
human activities to make a most significant 
book. Professor Marcus writes passage 
after passage that exhibits the double 
meaning of sexuality in Victorian culture. 
I quote one passage on the structure of 
sexual culture at length to illustrate a more 
general point: “For every warning against 
masturbation issued by the official voice 
of culture, another work of pornography 
was published; for every cautionary state- 
ment against the harmful effects of sexual 
excess uttered by medical men, pornogra- 
phy represented copulation iz excelsis, end- 
less orgies, infinite daisy chains of inex- 
haustibility; for every assertion about the 
delicacy and frigidity of respectable women 
made by the official culture, pornography 
represented legions of maenads, universes 
of palpitating females; for every effort 
made by the official culture to minimize the 
importance of sexuality, pornography cried 
out—or whispered—that it was the only 
thing in the world of any importance at 
all.” 

If sociology is to understand what people 
do, then it must study what they imagine 
they might do. Professor Marcus has 
produced a book which is most useful for 
the sociological study of fantasy and reality. 

PHILIP RIEFF 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


W. Lioyp WARNER, with the assistance of 
DARAB B. UNWALLA and Jonn H. TRIMM 
(Eds.). The Emergent American So- 
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ciety, Vol. I.: Large-Scale Organizations. 
Pp. xv, 667. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1967. $15.00. 


Volume I describes the evolution of 
large-scale, hierarchal organizations in busi- 
ness, government, labor unions, religion, as- 
sociations, and education. Volume II, now 
in preparation, will deal with “the emergent 
processes related to the realignment and 
centralization of power in various kinds of 
nationwide hierarchal institutions.” The 
stated purpose of the enterprise is “to un- 
derstand such structure” and “to see each 
of them as a part of the changing life of 
America.” 

Ten authors are involved—three from 
the fields of management, two from sociol- 
ogy, and one from anthropology, education, 
divinity, psychology, and marketing. The 
editor emphasizes, however, that this vol- 
ume “is not a collection of separate essays 
written by separate authors” but that “all 
chapters are integral parts of the larger 
enterprise.” 

The text is primarily—roughly 75 per 
cent—descriptive and statistical, designed 
to portray the evolution and extent of 
Bigness, and the development of hierarchal 
structures, in each of the areas surveyed. 
Six of the fifteen chapters, or 40 per cent 
of the text, deals with large business corpo- 
rations. The analytical portion is limited 
to the Editor’s Introduction (twenty-one 
pages), a case study of structural changes 
within the General Electric Company 
(eighty-two pages), and a psychological 
critique of “Executive Personality” (thirty- 
five pages). 

The basic premise, as enunciated by the 
Editor, is that small organizations are ob- 
solete; they are no longer. needed, no 
longer adequate, for society’s larger ends. 
Bigness and hierarchy are necessary to 
perform essential co-ordinating functions, 
to harness the action of individuals into a 
collaborative order for collective ends, and 
to maintain the integrity of the national 
community, or collectivity. In the emer- 
gent great society, the giant business cor- 
poration is an economic, social, moral, edu- 
cational, and security-giving institution. 

This is a blueprint for the corporative 
state—a vision unsupported by any con- 
vincing evidence, either of its necessity or 
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NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 


The Däscovery of Abundance 


Simon N. Fatten and the Transformation of Social Theory 


By DANIEL M. FOX. Simon N. Patten (1852-1922) was the 
first to buile. a complex structure of economic analysis on the 
proposition fiat man can, by harnessing nature, create a society 

at is affluent culturally as well as materially. His life and 
thought are brilliantly illuminated in this study, which won the 
1965 Bevericge Award. 304 pages. $7.50 


Russian Economic Policy 


under Nicholas I 


By WALTER McKENZIE PINTNER. Drawing upon unpub- 
lished docurrsnts in Soviet archives, Professor Pintner unravels the 
complicated zeasons for the failure of Russian economic policies 
and the subsequent decline of Russian influence before the Cri- 
mean War. 11 tables. 320 pages. $8.75 


Comprehensive Medical 


Care and Teaching 


A Report cn The New York Hospital—Cornell Medical 
Center Prczram 

Edited by GEORGE G. READER and MARY E. W. GOSS. Here 
are the high-y significant results of an experimental medical pro- 
gram begun :n 1952 at The New York Hospital—Cornell Medical 
Center. The program is shown to benefit both the outpatient, 
for whom tke hospital serves as a personal physician, and the 
medical stud=nt, who develops more quickly the mature outlook 
of a practiti ner. 420 pages. $11.00 


Capita. and the Cotton Industry 


in the Industrial Revolution 


By SEYMOUR SHAPIRO. Professor Shapiro’s thorough, realistic 
account pore the forces shaping the British economy during the 
Industrial Revolution. His conclusions about capital formation 
and economi growth will reshape current thinking in this area. 
51 tables. 312 pages. 9.00 


Cornell University Press 
ITHACA, NEW yorK 14850 
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SIMPLE MODELS OF GROUP BEHAVIOR 
OTOMAR J. BARTOS 


This is a pioneering textbook in the new field of mathematical social theory. Its aim is to explain why and 
how the behavioral scientist can benefit from the use of mathematical models. The author believes that 
social scientists can profitably apply existing mathematical theories to human behavior. Two major theories 
are discussed in detail, the theory of Markov chains and the theory of games. Social processes such as 
voting, formation of friendships, and mobility are well described by the theory of Markov chains, while the 
theory of games prescribes the wisest choices for persons attempting to resolve a social conflict, whether it 
be a couple’s argument over whether to go to a prize fight or to the ballet, or an important question of 
military strategy. $8.00 


THEORY AND METHODS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 
JOHAN GALTUNG 


An integrated view of the problems of theory formation and methodology in the social sciences. The 
author compares and relates most of the approaches used by contemporary social scientists and presents the 
common factors in data collection, processing and analysis, hypothesizing and theory construction. 


A summary chapter on theory formation elaborates on the ultimate phase of the research process and provides 
formal criteria for evaluating the significance of the many levels and varieties of theories. $10.06 
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its merits. There is nc reference to rele- 
vant research in histery, politics, eco- 
nomics, or law—the nost knowledgeable 
disciplines in this area; to the voluminous 
legislative and judicial records; nor to the 
critiques of corporatiorism and fascism. 
Religious, labor, educacional, social, and 
professional organizatiors are classed with 
private monopolistic co-porations—merely 
because they are large and centrally di- 
rected—despite their fandamental differ- 
ence in purpose and mativation. Before 
we entrust the manageraent of society to 
these corporate overlores;, we should look 
at their record and asL what manner of 
men they be. On this latter point, one 
of the essays is excellen-—that by Wiliam 
E. Henry on “Executive Personality.” His 
analysis demonstrates tLat corporate man 
is wholly unfit to exerci= public trust in a 
democratic society. 
Worace M. Gray 
Professor Emeritus of Zconomics 
University of Illinois 


Davip J. Borpua.(Ed). The Police: 
Six Sociological Essazs. Pp. xv, 258. 
New York: John Wizey & Sons, 1967. 
$7.50. 


A miscellany such as zhis lacks the ele- 
gance of a unifying them=, but it does show 
the resistance of the subject to generaliza- 
tion. J. H. Skolnick anc J. R. Woodworth 
write intriguingly on the practice of a 
particular police force, r garding a particu- 
lar law, in this instance hat of rape. Ac- 
tion taken varied with tae perceptions not 
only of the individual policemen but also 
of other persons involvec. The impression 
gained is that in another jurisdiction, and 
for a different law, “police practice” would 
mean something else. 

The essay by C. Werthman and I. 
Piliavin on gang members and the police 
has a similarly sharp aad detailed focus. 
Language, encounters, and scenario are 
enthusiastically described. au style Goffman. 
The authors present stimulating interpre- 
tations, but seem driver to conclude the 
piece with generalization not entirely con- 
vincing. Perhaps some ‘solice forces could 
be more “effective” at urcovering statutory 
rape of a certain variéy if there were 
greater co-operation’ wit: other “efficient” 
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government agencies. Yet this does not 
offer that prospect of Leviathan here held 


‘out to us; from such a starting point, our 


total comprehension by an Hegelian State 
overleaps and transcends the imagination. 
Gang boys resentful of the police might in- 
stigate a riot, but is there any rigid connec- 
tion between indignation and tumult? The 
idea that there is, so that liberal concessions 
from the privileged are required, appears 
to inspire this particular essay, but it needs 
scrutiny. 

Alan Silver’s arguments on this issue are 
not above criticism. He describes the re- 
lationship between rulers and rioters in 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
Britain, and contends that the governing 
class understood riots as symptomatic of 
popular grievances requiring redress. Some, 
perhaps, have understood; but others ig- 
nored mobs as the factious machinations of 
rival politicians—witness George III on the 
Wilkites. Disturbances might, indeed, have 
been correlated with high bread prices; 
notwithstanding, the Corn Laws remained. 
It is instructive to note Parliament’s re- 
sponse to the Chartist riots in Birmingham 
in 1839. Some members of Parliament 
discounted them as an occasional outburst 
without import; others decried them as the 
work of a few agitators. The majority, 
whether or not they admitted discontent, 
would not have pandered to it. Only some 
radicals, and the odd romantic tory such 
as D’Israeli, interpreted the riots as the 
outcome of grievances demanding atten- 
tion. Despite this vociferous minority, 
political reforms did not take place until 
much later,, and then hardly in the wake 
of mob action. Silvers comment that 
contemporary American privileged groups 
do not display the same responsiveness to 
rioters as did the British elite is therefore 
arguable. 

WILLIAM MILLER 
` Assistant Lecturer in Sociology 

University of Bristol 


Concentration Camp Sur- 
vivors in Norway and Israel. Pp. 199. 
New York: Humanities Press, 1967. 
$6.00. 


The purpose of this book is to examine 
“whether the severe psychic and physical 
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stress situations to which human beings 
were exposed in the concentration camps 
of W.W.II have had lasting psychological 
results, to discover the nature of these con- 
ditions and the symptomatology they pre- 
sent, and finally to investigate which fac- 
tors can be considered decisive for the 
morbid conditions.” 

The author has not been able to furnish 
conclusive answers to these questions, 
though not through any fault of his. 
Contrariwise, the demonstration that 
definite answers cannot yet be given is 
one of the results of his painstaking work. 
Psychiatry has not yet developed the neces- 
sary bases. 

As the authors of a recent paper on 
dreams wittily remarked: 


One mystery alone remains 

Of my beloved’s sleep; 

We know what brings her breath in sighs; 
We've tracked her EEG; 

The haunting doubt that still remains 

Is does she dream of me? 


In the case of a goodly number of the in- 
mates of concentration camps, there were 
seen deep changes of personality, the intel- 
lectual functions, the emotional life, the 
will, the adaptability to social situations, 
chronic anxiety states, and the whole cata- 
logue of dysfunctioning described in many 
pertinent publications. 

The author has been able, by considering 
such widely different groups as former 
Israeli and Norwegian concentration camp 
inmates, to elicit a number of important 
facts, many of which were also mentioned 
by German, Polish, Scandinavian, French, 
and American writers. They have rehabili- 
tated the psychological factor in the pro- 
duction of the severe lasting changes just 
mentioned; but none of them has been 
able to rule out organic factors and estab- 
lish the psychological factors as inde- 
pendent. Again, this is, for all its negativ- 
ity, a positive statement. 

To be confronted with these cases has, 
however, been one of the most valuable 
stimuli for psychiatry. The slumber of 
classical psychiatry has been disturbed; it 
is hoped that psychiatry will not resume 
its hundred years Rip Van Winkle sleep. 

W. G. ELIASBERG 

New York City 
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Joan I. Roperts (Ed.). School Children 
in the Urban Slum: Readings in Social 
Science Research. Pp. xiii, 626. New 
York: Free Press, 1967. $7.50. 


There are about ten selections from 
other books, about fourteen from scholarly 
journals, and at least three short original 
manuscripts. ‘The author has also written 
introductory essays for the several sections 
of the book. . The short original manu- 
scripts could have been deleted without too 
much loss. Had the author’s introductions 
been more extended, explained some of the 
problems of the research which are pre- 
sented in the selections, and given more 
attention to the intellectual issues of the 
book, many of the selections might have 
been deleted. 

There has been an explosion of published 
material in the social sciences. Libraries 
are crowded, the size of classes is large, and 
the number of copies of a given book in a 
college or university library is necessarily 
limited. It would be too expensive for 
each student to buy copies of all the mate- 
rials separately. This volume is essentially 
the reading list for a course on “school 
children in the urban slum.” Looked at in 
this light, Roberts has given us a good 
selection of materials. It should be useful 
to college juniors and seniors; the Bib- 
liographies at the end of several selections 
are of considerable value for those rare 
students who want to do some additional 
reading on their own responsibility. 

The authors argue that the social en- 
vironment strongly influences our ability 
to learn, our concept of ourselves, our 
motivation to learn, and the content of 
what we learn. For Roberts, the “social 
environment” includes attitudes and be- 
havior related to race and ethnic origin, 
social class, income, culture and subculture, 
family or origin, and the school complex of 
pupil-teacher-administrator-parental public 
taxpayer. 

The consequences of racial, ethnic, and 
class prejudice are undesirable. One might 
reasonably expect suggestions for alterna- 
tive solutions, along with the relevant social 
science research. It is not permissible to 
dodge behind “Social Science” in the 
present case. The project from which the 
volume derives is one of the alphabet 
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agencies of the 1960’s—T«acher Resources 
for Urban Education (TRUE). 

The reader will find s«me stimulating, 
scholarly selections embedced in the collec- 
tion: Torrance on “The Development of 
Originality,” Miller and Svanson on “Social 
Class and Motoric Oriertation,’ Caudill 
and deVos on the “Achievement .. . of 
the Japanese Americans,” Bronfenbrenner 
on “Socialization and Socizl Class Through 
Time and Space,” and Charters on the 
“Consequences of Educatizns’ Social Posi- 
tion on the Teaching-Le_rning Process.” 

LEON<RD BLUMBERG 

Professor of Sociology 

Temple University 


Daviy Brion Davis. Zhe Problem of 
Slavery in Western Cužure. Pp. xiv, 
505. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1966. $10.00. 


On page 281 of this first volume—of 
two that will constitute, waen complete, I 
have no doubt, a truly monamental work of 
scholarship—there is a sentence of the 
greatest importance; for it describes, I 
think, the author’s deepst ambition in 
writing this book. Professer Davis writes: 
“Our information is sti. highly frag- 
mentary, but it is possible here was some- 
thing in the culture of Wes®rn Europe that 
inclined white men to lool with contempt 
on the physical and cultural traits of ‘the 
African.” This formulate: a great ques- 
tion, to which there is nof yet an answer 
complex and fluent enough to explain it. 
Even so, Professor Davis’ vork stands now 
as a major contribution toward understand- 
ing more precisely what f. ctors in Euro- 
pean culture so disposed it that the prob- 
lem of the twentieth century does appear 
to be the problem of “cola.” 

I can do no more in tis brief review 
than to notice the main fe.tures and out- 
line of the work: its impeccable and yet 
gorgeous display of schola_ship, its read- 
ability, its steady address to real prob- 
lems in the intellectual—I might also say 
“spiritual”—history of slave-y, as that con- 
dition was received and transformed into 
Western culture with speci] reference to 
Slavery in North America. 

The structure of the boo= and its inter- 
nal analysis point toward the succeeding 
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volume, which is to be on the mind of 
antislavery movements. Here, the author 
begins and ends with the impact of slavery 
on American culture—and of American 
culture on slavery. In three parts, the 
book begins with a survey of the historical 
problem of slavery. The basic tensions af ` 
slavery as an institution are clearly ex- 
pressed, but without simplification. Those 
tensions are followed through the terrible 
history of the problem to a concluding 
sentence that must have been written with 
care to the truth that historical scholarship 
is, at its best, always itself a contender in 
the struggles and tragic tensions of the 
present age. Professor Davis writes: “And 
it was the prophesy of John Woolman that 
if Americans continued to be unfaithful to 
their high destiny, their descendants would 
face the awful retribution of God’s justice.” 
PHILIP REFF 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


Donato B. Cooper. Epidemic Disease in 
Mexico City, 1761-1813: An Administra- 
tive, Social, and Medical Study. Pp. 
x, 236. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, for the Institute of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, 1965. $6.00. 


Twenty years have now passed since 
P. M. Ashburn published his Ranks of 
Death, an excellent brief survey of the 
major sicknesses affecting the Western 
Hemisphere. Since that time, a great deal 
of additional work on the subject has been 
done on the United States and Canada. In 
order to test the validity of Ashburn’s gen- 
eralizations about the Western Hemisphere, 
however, much more needs to be done in 
relation to Latin America. While a few 
Latin-American medical historians are ap- 
pearing on the scene—for example, Dr. 
Andres Soriano Lleras in Colombia and Dr. 
José Lopez Sanchez in Cuba—in the United 
States, the historians of Latin America gen- 
erally have shied away from the problems 
of medicine and disease. For this reason, 
the appearance of Dr. Donald B. Cooper’s 
excellent monograph on epidemic diseases 
in Mexico City, 1761-1813, is especially 
welcome. 

The first section of Dr. Cooper’s history 
gives a brief description of the geo- 
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graphic features of the Valley of Mexico 
and an account of the administrative struc- 
ture of colonial Mexico City as it related 
to public health. The second part consists 
of a narrative account of the five major 
epidemics during these years, and the final 
section summarizes and analyzes the causes 
of epidemic disorders in terms of admin- 
istrative policies, social conditions, and the 
state of medical knowledge. The author 
makes it clear that smallpox was the most 
significant killer-disease during these years, 
but, as all historians of medicine have dis- 
covered, he found that many of the epi- 
demic disorders defy classification. From 
an administrative standpoint, colonial Mex- 
ico would appear to have been well 
equipped to deal with health matters. Un- 
fortunately, a division of authority and an 
overlapping of function nullified this ad- 
vantage. In general, the picture which 
emerges from Dr. Cooper’s book closely 
resembles that which could be drawn for 
any North American city during this same 
time period, with one major exception——the 
existence of a large, culturally backward, 
Indian . population. Even an effective 
Spanish administration would have had 
difficulty convincing an illiterate population 
of the need for rigid quarantine and iso- 
lation measures and for personal and public 
hygiene. Under the circumstances, the 
Spanish did the best they could. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
or not the conditions in Mexico City were 
typical of those to be found in other Latin- 
American cities. Let us hope that Dr. 
Cooper’s example will encourage other stu- 
dents of Latin-American history to delve 
into this almost virgin field. 

JoHN DUFFY 

School of Medicine 

Tulane University 


Norman Kemp SmitH. The Credibility 
of Divine Existence: The Collected Pa- 
pers of Norman Kemp Smith. Edited by 
A. J. D. Porteous, R. D. Maclennan, and 
G. E. Davie. Pp. vill, 446. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1967. No 
price. 

In a generation when so many profes- 
sional philosophers are talking only to 
themselves, splitting hairs on semantics, or 
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depreciating historical insights by stress 
on “the existential moment,’ Kemp Smith 
is good reading. Despite technical prob- 
lems with which he was concerned, he 
succeeded in making philosophy “something 
supremely important for life” (p. 35), and 
something that is understandable to lay- 
men, 

These papers have, in most cases, been 
previously published in various journals. 
They are issued in this volume in about the 
order Kemp Smith had directed. Three of 
his distinguished students serve as literary 
executors since his death in 1958. They 
have each added a chapter here giving bio- 
graphical data and commenting on major 
themes in the papers he left behind. 

Though Kemp Smith—he preferred to be 
called by the two names after he married 
Amy Kemp—taught at Princeton for ten 
years prior to 1916, he stands out as one 
of the landmarks in philosophy at Edin- 
burgh in the first half of this century. A 
skillful teacher, he was a strong and some- 
what awesome personality, who was never 
happy unless he had some task of author- 
ship at hand (p. 25). His role as a stu- 
dent, colleague, and teacher relates his 
name to dozens of distinguished philoso- 
phers in Scotland, and even in this country. 

His essay titled “Is Divine Existence 
Credible?” (pp. 375-397) is a gem. Tak- 
ing “creativity” as an ultimate category of 
explanation, not itself explainable, he points 
out its mysterious character in man, nature, 
and whatever the ultimate reality may be. 
This mystery lures the mind of man, which 
resists bafflement. The knowability of 
the universe is “immediately experienced” 
(p. 397) and its credibility increases 
through the disciplines of rational inquiry 
and religious practice. 

A paper on “Immortality” presents a 
fresh and penetrating view of evidence that 
such a quality of life begins now and pro- 
vides a sample of what is indestructible. 
His conception of man’s rational powers, 
as somehow successful in understanding the 
real world, bears still the mark of Kant’s 
caution about the limits of reason. Yet, 
the power of the mind to identify “uni- 
versals” in experience, that is, to classify, 
interpret, and relate the data of experience 
(p. 329), makes clear that the mind has 
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powers for grasping the meaning of things, 
which need to be used. 

Kemp Smith’s standing: as an authorita- 
tive interpreter of Kant. Descartes, and 
Hume is well known. Heace, his papers in 
this volume on Avenarius Locke, Bergson, 
and Whitehead deserve careful reflection. 
They indicate mastery cf the works he 
studied and telling commentary from a 
scholar, who was workizg out his own 
answers to philosophical questions as he 
listened thoughtfully to tae great. 

There is little about socil problems here. 
But perhaps the social sciences move 
ahead most successfully when the clarifying 
and salubrious effect oz companionship 
with a Kemp Smith is a part of the social 
scientist’s intellectual diet. 

Louis W LLIAM Norris 

President 

Albion College 

Albion 

Michigan 


Rosert Stover. The Nature of Historical 
Thinking. Pp. xvii, 27¢. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1967. $7.50. 


In the continuing debate on the essential 
character of historical thought, this com- 
pact treatise by Robert Sver proposes a 
new analytical framewor_ within which 
to accommodate the conflicting arguments 
concerning the distinctiveress of the his- 
torical enterprise and its Ekeness to other 
forms of rational inquiry. Mr. Stover’s 
thesis is that there are twa fundamentally 
different but not exclusiv structures of 
historical intelligibility, ramely that of 
natural order explanation ard that of think- 
ing from the standpoint cf living in the 
world. The first perspective, based on 
unrestricted nomological universals neces- 
sary to causal analysis, en-ails determinis- 
tic thinking. Mr. Stover jects the tradi- 
tional claims that the unicueness of each 
historical event, the role >f contingency, 
the involvement of histocical knowledge 
with values, predispositions. “reasons,” and 
personal idiosyncracies, the quality of his- 
tory as a narrative, the complexity of 
variables, the acceptability of alternative 
explanations and meanings, or the re- 
luctance of historians to predict and to 
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generalize beyond restricted temporal limits 
inevitably render historical accounts cate- 
gorically different from other forms of ra- 
tional explanation. Natural order intelligi- 
bility in history, he argues, though often 
epistemologically fuzzy, is of the same 
causal structure and deterministic nature as 
rational thinking in other disciplines, be- 
cause it presupposes uncovering the neces- 
sary or sufficient conditions of things. 

By contrast, thinking from the stand- 
point of living in the world, which is char- 
acterized by “caring,” and “identifying 
understanding,” involves the problem of 
practical reasoning, or of what to do as 
a rational agent presuming alternatives of 
behavior, and consequently rests upon his- 
torical evaluations and judgments that 
imply a nondeterministic perspective and 
“open” choices. Blame or praise of ac- 
tions is predicated on the historian’s sense 
of ought and conception of responsibility, 
which he may apply to the past and to his 
own time. But Mr. Stover criticizes the 
general assumption that such moral judg- 
ments are warranted by the ultimate self- 
determination of the agent, even though it 
may be appropriate, he argues, for the 
latter to think of the future from a non- 
deterministic point of view. Mr. Stover 
also chides those “pure” historians who 
would categorically dismiss the application 
of rational historical analysis to the con- 
temporary situation and to future pros- 
pects. 

Mr. Stover’s style is precise but 
severe, and his book is not intended for 
those uninitiated in the ideas of Dilthey, 
Gardiner, Scriven and Collingwood, and 
especially Isaiah Berlin, Carl Hempel, and 
William Dray. The astringency of the 
writing is partly due to the abstract, ana- 
lytical approach, which entails virtually no 
references to illustrate statements from 
actual historians. It is indicative of Mr. 
Stover’s position that most of the “good 
guys” he mentions are not historians proper 
but social scientists and philosophers. His 
critique of the indeterminacy of the agent’s 
action and his argument that the postula- 
tion of free choice does not deny the claim 
of ultimate inevitability in history remain 
unconvincing. A historian’s explanation 
generally involves a retrospective determi- 
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nation not of sufficient or necessary condi- 
tions but of enabling ones, because he as- 
sumes inherently that free personal choices 
may intervene so that qualitatively distinct 
situations emerge which could not have 
been anticipated. But these points of con- 
troversy only attest the fruitful discussions 
prompted by Mr. Stover’s analytical cate- 
gorization, as well as by his examination 
of two distinct yet not exclusive perspec- 
tives of history relevant to man’s knowl- 
edge and to the human condition. 
Joun T. Marcus 
Department of History 
Hofstra University 


Davy Kaun. The Codebreakers: The 
Story of Secret Writing. Pp. xvi, 1,164. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1967. $14.95. 


The claim on the jacket that this book is 
“the first comprehensive history of secret 
communication from ancient times to the 
threshold of outer space” is justified. 
Moreover, the volume is uncommonly in- 
teresting at many levels: technical, histori- 
cal, and biographical. The book is long but 
not dull, and every reader will marvel at 
how much has been packed into it. It 
covers secret writing across the millennia; 
the development of cryptography and 
cryptanalysis; the evolution of codes, 
ciphers, and encipherment machines; the 
role of cryptanalysis in history: ranging 
from the Dreyfus Case to both World 
Wars; the solution of ancient forgotten 
scripts; and other facets, too many even to 
list in the short space allotted to this 
review. 

Personal involvement in the cryptanalytic 
work of the Army Signal Corps in World 
War II enables the reviewer to appreciate 
fully the quality of the author’s account of 
the team and its accomplishment. The 
head of the outfit was the outstanding 
master of the field: William Friedman (p. 
370 ff.). “The first of the second genera- 
tion of American cryptologists—were Frank 
Rowlette—Solomon Kullback and Abraham 
Sinkov” (p. 386) under whose direct tute- 
lage the reviewer worked on enemy codes 
and ciphers. We were all aware of our 
contribution to victory, but little did we 
realize that the hush-hush atmosphere of 
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the War years would yield within a quar- 
ter of a century to an era in which the 
story could be published. 

The author describes the solutions of 
ancient writing quite well. His account of 
the achievements of Alice Kober and 
Michael Ventris in cryptanalyzing Myce- 
naean Linear B is excellent, but his remarks 
on pp. 1129-1130 pertaining to Minoan 
Linear A completely miss the point. Once 
Linear B could be read, Linear A ceased to 
pose a cryptanalytic problem, because most 
of the signs in Linear A recur in Linear B 
with the same pronunciation. Linear A 
thus required linguistic identification, not 
decipherment. Pronounceable Minoan 
words, whose meanings are fixed by pot- 
determinatives, turn out to be familiar 
Semitic nouns for pots. Minoan stone 
objects offered votively are inscribed with 
the words “he donated” and “this engraved 
stone” long known from conventionally 
written Phoenician engraved stones. In 
Minoan a Semitic word for “wheat” is 
followed by the wheat-determinative; that 
is, the word is spelled out in syllables and 
defined by the determinative, all fixed pre- 
viously by the decipherment of Mycenaean. 
Such evidence could be multiplied if there 
were space to do so here. The northwest 
Semitic character of Minoan has been con- 
firmed by the Eteocretan inscriptions which 
continue the Minoan language in Greek 
letters into Hellenistic times. Moreover, in 
the Greco-Eteocretan bilinguals the Greek 
version translates common northwest 
Semitic words such as “to, for,” “to be,” 
and “mother” in the Eteocretan version. 
The author’s refusal to consider the “lin- 
guistic merits” of the identification of 
Linear A, but only the cryptanalytic 
method (p. 1130), is thus irrelevant. The 
cryptanalytic method is that of Linear B, 
which he rightly regards as “the model de- 
cipherment” (p. 970); for Linear A there 
was no additional cryptanalytic problem, 
but only a linguistic one. 

The decipherment of Linear B is gen- 
erally accepted not only because it is 
right, but also because those concerned are 
relieved that it is Greek. One‘of the main 
reasons there is still some opposition to the 
linguistic identification of Linear A is that 
it is Semitic instead of Indo-European. 
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Sensitiveness toward the identity of 
Europe’s first high civilization is pardon- 
able; close-mindedness is not. The facts 
are clear and are being recognized by a 
steadily growing number of competent Sem- 
itists. The Gallup Poll approach is no 
more applicable to this problem than it 
would have been when the global shape of 
the world was first announced. 

The above criticism of a detail—albeit 
an important one-—should not becloud the 
reviewer’s admiration of the The Code- 
breakers as a whole nor his hearty recom- 
mendation of it to the readers of THE 
ANNALS. 

Cyrus H. GORDON 

Professor of Mediterranean Studies 

Brandeis University 
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JERE L. FELKER. Soviet Economic Con- 
troversies: The Emerging Marketing 
Concept and Changes in Planning, 1960- 
1965. Pp. x, 172. Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.1.T. Press, 1966. $5.95. 


Not so many years ago, Soviet economics 
consisted of dreary, dogmatic platitudes, 
and there seemed little point for any West- 
ern scholar to waste much time on it. 
Soviet economic growth was another mat- 
ter altogether, and, of course, there was 
much to learn from the study of the plan- 
ning system, but not of economic theory. 

Times have changed. Within a sur- 
prisingly short time, Soviet economists have 
developed many challenging and original 
ideas, and the best of them, particularly 
those with a mathematical slant, are very 
good indeed. All this is part of a basic 
re-examination of the principles and prac- 
tice of planning. Stalin used to believe that 
the running of the economy was a matter 
for politicians and that professional econ- 
omists had no business to comment or to 
criticize. One result of this attitude was 
the nonexistence of objective criteria by 
which the efficacy of planners’ decisions 
could be assessed. One would have thought 
that it is of little use to any government 
to be told that its actions conform by 
definition to economic laws. Such vague 
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formulations as “the planned (propor- 
tional) development of the economy” are 
merely meaningless words unless econo- 
mists can critically examine the actually 
existing plans and proportions by reference 
to some objective standard. At the same 
time, the evident necessity to devise opera- 
tional criteria for managerial decision-mak- 
ing brought into relief the virtual absence 
of any Soviet microeconomics. Dr. Felker’s 
book describes many of the discussions 
around all these themes during the period 
1960-1965. The book is full of useful 
quotations, and the reader can obtain a 
clear picture of some deficiencies in the 
planning system and of the relationship be- 
tween these deficiencies and the econo- 
mists’ discussions. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Felker does not always distinguish between 
important and merely routine elements of 
the debate, and his own analytic contribu- 
tion is fairly thin. For example, what he 
calls the “NVP proposal”—normative value 
of processing as a success indicator—suf- 
fered from such serious deficiencies that it 
was bound to be abandoned, as, indeed, it 
has been, but neither its nature nor its 
logicality is adequately discussed. A key 
problem in the entire Soviet reform move- 
ment is the relationship between microeco- 
nomic flexibility and macroeconomic plan- 
ning. No one seriously disputes the need 
to produce the hats or the blouses which 
conform to consumer demand. However, 
the planning of investment and the level 
of decision-making must also be considered. 
After all, the Soviet industrial enterprise 
corresponds to a plant, and relatively few 
decisions are taken at a plant level within 
a large Western corporation. Then there 
is the relationship between all these discus- 
sions and the mathematical optimizing 
school, which receives only a very brief 
mention. Thus, Dr. Felker’s contribution 
to our understanding of Soviet economic 
controversies requires a good deal of sup- 
plementation. 
A. Nove 
Professor of Economics 
University of Glasgow 


Ropert Mosst. Les Problèmes Mone- 
taires Internationaux. Pp. 318. Paris: 
Payot, 1967. 19F. 
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This lucidly written, well-organized, and 
elegantly argued study deals with a critical 
analysis of the structure and operation of 
the present international monetary system. 
In addition, it discusses policies which may 
influence in a desirable direction the future 
evolution of the world’s payment mecha- 
nism. Separate chapters are devoted to 
such topics as the balance of payments, 
capital movements, monetary reserves, cen- 
tralized management of foreign exchange 
resources, and the operational scheme of 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
A concluding chapter contains a summary, 
specifies the actual controversies in regard 
to the (so-called) deficiencies of the inter- 
national payments system, and briefly ana- 
lyzes the current reform proposals of the 
monetary framework. The author’s criti- 
cism of the prevailing gold exchange 
standard regime has nothing in common 
with the French government’s backward- 
oriented monetary doctrines—the primary 
use of gold as monetary reserve—advanced 
in the recent past. To be sure, the French 
government gradually dropped its extreme 
position, and at the end of August 1967, 
compromised within the so-called Group of 
Ten its sharp differences with the major 
non-Communist industrial nations. As a 
result of that compromise, one of the de- 
ficiencies of the present system was allevi- 
ated. A gradual enlargement of interna- 
tional liquidity is to be provided for by the 
institution of “special drawing rights”— 
increased drawing ability—in the IMF. 
Professor Mossé could not deal in his book 
with this new development, because the 
new approach was not yet adopted when 
his manuscript went into print. His analy- 
sis of the IMF operations, however, facili- 
tates the understanding of the new contem- 
plated intergovernmental arrangement. 

Professor Mossé believes—somewhat 
along Triffinian lines—in an irreversible 
evolution which will sooner or later culmi- 
nate in a world central bank and a single 
world currency. ‘The supranational mone- 
tary authority will be endowed with money- 
creating power and with machinery for 
clearing balances among national central 
banks. National monetary regimes will 
operate consistently with the supranational 


scheme, presumably on the basis of a flexi- 
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ble parity arrangement, which Mossé terms 
“stabilité elastique” (p. 187). He expects 
the formal adherence of the Eastern Bloc 
countries to the over-all monetary frame- 
work. “Political” factors (in contrast to 
technical machinery and economic adapta- 
tion) constitute—in the judgment of the 
author—the principal obstacle to the devel- 
opment of a workable and effective world 
monetary scheme (p. 309), 
Extreme—and _ still-spreading—national- 
ism plays a principal role in all fields of in- 
ternational co-operation, including collab- 
oration in the monetary sphere. It seems 
to this reviewer that a large number of 
delicate and complex technical and other 
barriers—in addition to the political ones— 
will have to be overcome before a funda- 
mental reform of the world monetary sys- 
tem will be achieved and a world central 
bank will fully administer international 
monetary affairs. The complexity of the 
task involved in a comprehensive and pro- 
found reform of the international monetary 
framework may be derived from an address 
of the ailing and tired Lord Keynes, given 
on July 22, 1944, at the closing session of 
the Bretton Woods Monetary Conference: 
“We have had to perform at one and the 
same time the tasks appropriate to the 
economist, to the financier, to the politi- 
cian, to the journalist, to the propagan- 
dist, to the lawyer, to the stateman—even, 
I think, to the prophet and to the sooth- 
sayer. ... I am certain that no similar 
conference within memory has achieved 
such a bulk of lucid, solid construction.” 
The author of the here reviewed book, 
who took part in the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference not only as a member of the 
French Delegation, but also as a reporting 
delegate of the Committee on Operations of 
the IMF is certainly aware of the complex 
nature of a thorough monetary reform.’ 
The technical sections of the study are 
well supported by practical examples and 
by references to modern literature. Pro- 
fessor Mossé presents controversial prob- 
lems from their various aspects. A de- 
tailed discussion is devoted—for example— 
to the issue of fixed and floating exchange 
rates. The IMF position on this issue (p. 
196) would have deserved, however, a more 
detailed analysis. The reasons why the 
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administrators of convertble ‘currencies, es- 
pecially the authorities responsible for the 
stability of the United Sites dollar, resist 
wide variations from parity seem to this re- 
viewer to be a key iss requiring more 
adequate treatment. These are, however, 
minor points in the conte=t of a very valu- 
able study. The usefulsess of the book 
would have been enhaned by an index. 
Professor Mossé’s book deserves to be read 
widely—-by experts and isterested laymen. 
ERIN P. HEXNER 
Professor Emeritus of Economics 
and Business Adminisration 
Pennsylvania State Uni~ersity 


CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGEE. Europe’s Post- 
war Growth: The Role of Labor Supply. 
Pp. xi, 270. Cambridge Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1967. $6.50. 


The model set forth in this book is 
simple. The substantia. degree of eco- 
nomic growth experiened by western 
Europe since 1950 can t= attributed pri- 
marily to the availability of a Jarge sup- 
ply of labor, not as an inifating factor, but 
as a permissive one. ‘Thcse countries with 
a relatively small supply cf labor grew less 
rapidly than those which were better en- 
dowed. When the labor supply began to 
run out, wages tended to rise and a train 
of events adverse to rapic growth was set 
in motion: curtailment oz investment, in- 
crease in imports and eduction in ex- 
ports, balance-of-payment: difficulties, and 
inflation. Neither incomes policy, active 
manpower policy, nor plarning is likely to 
change these consequences. International 
migration of labor is not a_solution because 
of the difficulty of absorbmg large contin- 
gents of foreign workers. Once the labor 
market has tightened, there is not much 
that can be done to prevent a retardation 
of growth, and Mr. Kind=berger ends up 
by advising Europe to consentrate on more 
equitable income distribtzion and better 
social welfare measures. 

This is a think piece rather than a 
monograph. There is no real attempt at 
quantitative verification of the main thesis 
or the many subtheses in which the book 
abounds. Exceptions are analyzed away. 
France, for example, was singled out by 
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the Economic Commission for Europe as a 
country which had achieved a high rate of 
economic growth with little expansion of 
its labor force. Kindleberger argues that 
the raw manpower statistics understated 
the true increase in labor inputs on a num-., 
ber of counts, including their failure to take 
into account the more efficient use of labor 
due to’ intersectoral shifts and to indus- 
trial concentration. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that he is right, but the rules of the 
game would then require him to examine 
closely the countries that apparently con- 
form to the model to make certain that the 
data and the underlying reality do, in fact, 
coincide. 

Europe’s Economic Growth is an emi- 
nently readable summary of recent eco- 
nomic trends in Europe, and one can go 
through it with pleasure and profit. But 
at least one reader remains unconvinced 
that the varying rates of growth in a> 
dozen countries differing widely in factor 
endowments and stage of development, to 
say nothing of political and social circum- 
stances, can be explained by so simple a 
model. 

WALTER GALENSON 

Professor of Economics 

Cornell University 


Ropert M. Stern. Foreign Trade and 
Economic Growth in Italy. Pp. xix, 216. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 
$12.50. 


This book is a model of its kind. In 
six chapters of 117 pages, Professor Stern 
has sketched Italian postwar growth and 
especially developments in foreign trade, 
reviewed the theory of “export-led growth,” 
and sought to test the models of Lam- 
falussy and Beckerman econometrically. 
Data in the text are confined to graphs, a 
limited number of tables, and regression 
equations, with bulk tables and footnotes 
confined to appendicies in the rear. The 
shortcomings of the data and the unsatis- 
factory fit of most of the equations are 
frankly displayed. The presentation Is . 
concise, full, and clear. l 

Professor Stern believes‘that he clearly 
establishes the importance of exports in 
shaping the structure and development of 
Italy’s manufacturing industries in the 
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postwar period. Whether the facts better 
fit the model of Lamfalussy, who empha- 
sizes the importance of export demand to 
profits, investment, and productivity in- 
creases in exporting industries, through an 
industry accelerator, or of Beckerman, who 
emphasized the contribution of exports to 
expectations for sales and thereby to in- 
vestment and productivity, could not be 
established with the aggregative data avail- 
able. Limited disaggregation led to close 
associations between exports and produc- 
tivity changes, though not to a significant 
role for investment in producing them. 
Professor Stern is hopeful that further dis- 
aggregation and improved statistical tech- 
niques for separating out the causes of 
improved productivity will clear up the 
remaining mystery. The noneconometri- 
cian may, nonetheless, have doubts. 

Professor Stern ignores import substitu- 
tion as a significant factor in Italian 
growth. Imports grew rapidly, largely 
because of increased income and the need 
for intermediate products. Here then are 
(1) a shift of schedule, and (2) a move 
along it which are close to impossible to 
separate. 

In the second place, Stern’s models are 
all linear. He admits that running out of 
labor in 1963 and 1964 altered the relation- 
ships which were obtained in the previous 
baker’s dozen of years, as Balassa pointed 
out in his criticism of the Beckerman 
model; but since the data end in 1963, 
little account of this can be taken in the 
regressions. And the importance for some 
variables is enormous. Savings provide a 
useful example. In the period to 1963, 
as I understand it, households saved little, 
because, with expanding employment, they 
went into debt to acquire durable goods 
which would -be paid for later. With the 
sharp recession of 1964, owing to rising 
wages, unemployment rose for the first 
time since 1952, and expectations of secure 
employment altered. Household savings 
changed from negative, zero or very low— 
it is impossible to know what they are be- 
cause of the large independent sector—to 
positive, because cash reserves might be 
needed. Here was a discontinuity which 
a new dummy variable might catch if the 
observer knew the facts, but which the 
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standard econometric testing of the usual 
macromodels would miss. 

This reviewer is disposed to take excep- 
tion with the price of this book. The 
publisher has embarked on an impressive 
collection of titles, priced very high be- 
cause of limited sales to libraries and 
specialists. The larger libraries, as this 
specialist, will quickly learn to be wary 
in buying from this list, since many of the 
books have limited interest. The signifi- 
cant question is where the screening of the 
torrent of published material should take 
place—at the publishing houses or by the 
major libraries which used to buy all the 
books in a field. The Praeger technique of 
shifting the selection process from pub- 
lisher to major libraries is likely to be self- 
defeating. It is particularly unhappy that 
Professor Stern’s excellent book should be 
caught in this process and not made avail- 
able more widely in the normal university 
press run, priced at something like 2 cents 
instead of 5 cents a page. 

C. P. KINDLEBERGER 

Professor of Economics 

Clark College 

Atlanta 


Davip R. Revxorps. Rapid Development 
in Small Economies: The Example of 
El Salvador. Pp. xvii, 124. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. No price. 


RALPH J. WATKINS. Expanding Ecuador's 
Exports: A Commodity-by-Commodity 
Study with Projections to 1975. Pp. xi, 
431. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1967. No price. 


These two books, additions to the grow- 
ing Praeger list on less developed countries, 
are favorably recommended by this re- 
viewer. While they provide highly useful 
information, both descriptive and somewhat 
analytical, there is still opportunity for 
more sophisticated econometric-theoretic 
analyses. A virtue of both books is the 
numerous suggestive statements on which 
to base these more comprehensive studies. 

Mr. Reynolds’ book on El Salvador is 
based on the premise, proposed also by 
others, that the developmental process in 
small economies contains unique charac- 
teristics not present in larger ones. Among 
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these “protean” economies, the growth rec- 
ord of El Salvador ha: been impressive; it 
is unlikely that any ather economy with 
similar resources has accomplished more 
during a similar perioc Mr. Reynolds at- 
tributes this favorable performance to the 
quality of Salvadoran Izadership responsible 
for economic decisions and to the fact that 
governmental centralization of the eco- 
nomic process was avcided. These condi- 
tions suitably immurized El Salvador’s 
economy from disturEing upheavals of a 
political nature. 

Reynolds’ book cont_ins twelve chapters. 
Population, climate, ard land are discussed 
in chapters 1 and 2. he population issue 
is not examined in dezh, although we still 
require an enhanced tnderstanding of the 
relationship between tais important, com- 
plex variable and ecenomic growth. El 
Salvador, with the higuest population den- 
sity per square mile of any Western Hemi- 
sphere mainland coumry, is experiencing 
pressures against its land resources. In 
chapters 3 and 4, Rey—olds concludes that 
the country’s agricultural structure must be 
diversified and efficiercy levels raised so 
she can better compef in world markets 
and raise domestic consumption levels. In 
chapter 5, Salvadoran Hhdustries using local 
and imported raw materials are discussed. 
This chapter contains aseful analyses: the 
role of tariffs; labor-management relations; 
the growth of industry; technology; qual- 
ity of entrepreneurs; aad the like. Salva- 
doran industry has beneitted from competi- 
tion and intelligent mazagement. The two 
factors are interrelated. of course. Infra- 
structure is examined In chapter 6. Fi- 
nancial management has been sound; insti- 
tutions have evolved iz a healthy manner 
(chapter 7). Chapter 10 contains signifi- 
cant observations on t= risks and costs of 
economic development. It is important 
that the Salvadoran ecenomy has not been 
insulated from the rest of the world; risk 
capital has been encouraged with prospects 
of positive incentives. The government 
has played its role wel; foreign borrow- 
ings have generated safficient income to 
facilitate amortizations. This book, then, 
depicts an encouraging Salvadoran experi- 
ence and can be instruccive to other devel- 
oping countries. 
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Mr. Watkin’s comprehensive examina- 
tion of Ecuador’s exports contains a com- 
modity-by-commodity projection to 1975. 
It is often repetitive and disorganized; but 
this does not detract from the invaluable 
information it contains. Ecuador exports 
are placed into three categories. Category 
I exports have good future prospects and 
should be encouraged on a priority basis. 
These include cacao, coffee, rice, bananas, 


and sugar. Category II exports are less 
important for Ecuador but also have good 
prospects: castor beans, balsa, and 
pyrethrum, In Category ITI, exports will 


decline in importance. 

Like most other developing countries, 
Ecuador must identify and develop new 
products. Most present exports come 
from the tropical lowlands of Costa: the 
Sierra provinces with a different climate 
should afford opportunities for export di- 
versification. Three priority groups are 
identified: (a) meat and dairy products, 
vegetable oils, and tobacco; (b) fruits and 
vegetables; and (c) other commodities 
which must be researched and experimented 
with to establish export prospects: rubber, 
tea, and spices. 

Prospects for export industries based on 
the processing of Ecuadoran raw materials 
are examined in chapter 4. Ecuador en- 
joys comparative advantages in this area 
and has a potential which exceeds present 
developments. Although specific oppor- 
tunities are discussed, these will require 
more extensive evaluations before invest- 
ment decisions for expanding capacity can 
be made. Mr. Watkins’ work is an essen- 
tial beginning. 

Incentives offered to Ecuadorian exports 
are discussed in chapter 5. In chapter 6, 
major markets which import Ecuadorian 
products are assessed. Visits and extensive 
interviews were undertaken in the United 
States, Canada, Europe, Asia and Latin 
America, Ecuador will experience obstacles 
in expanding exports to the Latin American 
Free Trade Association (LAFTA) coun- 
tries, in part because of parallel production, 
transport costs, and internal taxation; she 
is criticized for her tariff negotiations 
within LAFTA. 

An outlook statement and a summary of 
findings and recommendations are provided 
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in chapters 7 and 8. An extensive program 
is suggested for stimulating and augment- 
ing Ecuador’s exports. Other developing 
countries will benefit from the recommen- 
dations made. 

Within their limits, then, these are help- 
ful books. They augment our information 
on two smaller Latin-American countries 
and imply areas for further research. They 
are welcome additions to the Latin-Ameri- 
can literature. 

JOSEPH A. Hasson 

Associate Professor of Economics 

Temple University 
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The Insanity Defense 
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In nontechnical language and a relatively brief compass, Mr. Gold- 
stein has illuminated one of the most widely debated issues in crim- 
inal law of the past hundred years. He examines the assertions 
about the inadequacy of the existing insanity rule and considers 
what might be expected from the new rules which have been prof- 
fered. cloth $6.00; paper $1.95 
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Spanning the period from the 1880s to 1939, the twenty-four essays 
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states of our day. The volume as a whole probes in more detail 
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Mr. Tarrow’s analysis illuminates important elements of Italian 
society and politics but goes beyond this to examine problems of 
political development similar to those of Asia and Latin America. 
His study of the Communist Party's attempt to adapt a liberal, 
Western form of Marxism to an agrarian society has much to tell us 
of the future of peasant communism throughout the world. $8.75 
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